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October 1918 Convé Nast, Publisher Price 35 cents 


NOTICE TO READER---When you finish reading this magazine place a 1c. stamp on this 
notice, hand same to any postal employee, and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front, No wrapping, no address.-—A. 8. Burleson, Postmaster-General. 








ELDOM does your hosiery escape 
the attention of others, and if 
it be this captivating Luxite, 
wherever you $0 admiration 
follows. Luxite has proved that 

silk hose will wear splendidly when made 
as we make Luxite, usin, the finest Japanese 
silk thread of many tightly spun strands, 





LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 661 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ont. 








For Men, Ween: aed Chil 


© L.T. loc. 














- 


dren 
and pure dyes that cannot injure either the 
silk or your feet. 


Men’s Silk Faced 50c, and Pure Thread Silk 
75c and $1.00. Other styles at 35¢c up. Women’s 
Pure Thread Silk $1.10 to $2.50. Other styles 
soc up. Children’s 50c per pair and up. 





Ask for Luxite Hosiery in the stores. If you 
cannot conveniently pet it, write us for dire¢tions 
and illustrated book and prices. 


Liverpool, England Sydney, Australia 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


NOTED FOR QUALITY 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 371! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Hosiery 





Reg U.S.Pat. Office 





E watch every pair of “Onyx” today as carefully as we did in the 

beginning when we first began advertising. We do not advertise 
merely to let people know where “Onyx” can be had, but to keep on 
winning their confidence on account of “Onyx” goodness. 


Nowadays the public naturally turns to values that give the most for 
their money—and “Onyx” Silk Hose is one of them. 


This trade mark identi- 


fies them at shops where 


The new season’s of- 
ferings follow closely 
the demands of fashion. 





good hosiery is sold. 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. New Yorx« 


Sole Owners of “Onyx” and \\’holesale Distributors 
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Exclusive Winter Models 


showing large collars of 
various fashionable furs 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 


Prompt Delivery 
Free 
Anywhere in the 
United States 





Franklin Simon g Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 








No. 13—Misses’ Dressy Fur 
Trimmed Coat of Velour Velveteen 
in black, brown, green or bur- 
gundy, slightly Empire, belted 
model, with button trimmed 
tabs back and front; large round 
collar of genuine Australian opos- 
sum fur, forming revers when 
open; inset pockets, deep cuffs, 
lined throughout with soft silk, 


warmly interlined 
59.50 


Misses’ Fur Trimmed Coats 


17 


No. 15—Misses’ Fur Trimmed 
Coat of superior quality Suede 
Wool Velour in taupe, reindeer, 
plum, madura brown, delphine or 
navy blue, slip-through belted 
model; panel sides forming in- 
verted pleat below hips; back of 
coat finished with cording of 
material and silk embroidered cro- 
tachs; draped shaw! collar of taupe 
Nutria fur, novel cuffs, 











No. 17—Misses’ Fur Trimmed 
Coat of Cashmere Silvertone Wool 
Velour, one of the season’s newest 
fabrics, in taupe, madura brown or 
Oxford, a high, semi-belted model 
shirred at sides, handsome draped 
shawl collar of Hudson seal fur 
(dyed muskrat) extending to 


waistline; novel tab pockets 
with silk crotachs; soft silk 
lined throughout and 

interlined 89.50 








silk lined, interlined 79.59 
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It’s a way they have in 
the Army; it’s a way 
they have in the Navy; 
it’s a way they have in 
civil life : 


The wearing of 
Fownes Cape Glove 


Why? 
Because they fit snugly 
and comfortably 


Because their appear- 
ance is manly 


Because they wear well 


Three points worthy of con- 
sideration in these days by 
Army Officer, Navy Officer 


and Civilian 


that’s all you need to know 
about a glove 
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The Ide line of collars embraces a collection of 
shapes that simply sparkle with Snap and char- 
acter. ‘ 


Ide Collars are modish but never freakish. They 

achieve the pinnacle of smartness without the loss 

of modesty; reflect the red. blood of sore without 
sacrifice of retineninn 


Good taste linked with quality is the keynote of all 
Ide Collar designing. That is one reason why they 
are held in such high favor by critical dressers. “ 


No fear of spoiling cravats with Ide Collars. 


They have ample space to permit the cravat to 
slide easily and smoothly —pay for themselves in 
the saving on cravats. : nese 


Geo. P: Ide & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

















AI iEY. BANKS & BID) 


Diamond UE 
Merchants ; 


Engagement Rinds 
Wedding Rings 


Bar Pins 
Brooches 
Necklaces 
Bracelets 


The Finest Quality is not 
inexpensive but is always the 
most advantageous purchase. 


The Service by Mail Department 
will make selection or 
forward exact photographs 
upon request. 


Philadelphia. 
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ALMOST HUMAN 


“‘Why have you put a hair-net on Fido?” 
“Because I just washed him, and I can’t do a thing with him!” 


“Allegro,—Ma Non Troppo” 


A Word on the Management of Sentimental Husbands 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


Scene. I. The Van Cliefs’ morning room. A Picasso pa:nting on the wall, an 
Elsie de Wolfe painted desk, and some Baron de Meyer sofa cushions. 

Mrs. Extinc Van CuieF (floating in on a cloud of laces): Eugenia— 

Mrs. OLIveR ACCLESTONE (dressed as one who has a social triumph to per- 
form): Flora— (After embracing Mrs. Van Clief with an air of anticipatory 
sympathy, standing off and looking at her condol.ngly) Flora—shall I break it 
to you gently or would you prefer— 

Mrs. Van CLiEF: What, Eugenia? 

Mrs. AccLesTONE: To receive the blow at once? 

Mrs. Van CuiieF: What is it, dear? 

Mrs. AccLESTONE: As a friend of yours, I have made up my mind that I 
ought to tell you—I know that you would want to know. On the terrace of the 
Country Club last night I saw Elting—your husband—kissing a woman. 

Mrs. Van CuiEF (quickly): Who was it? 

Mrs. AccLesToNE: She didn’t see me, but I know who it was. 

Mrs. Van CiieEF: Who was it? 

Mrs. ACCLESTONE: Some one you know very well. 

Mrs. VAN CLiEF: The cat! 

Mrs. AccLesTonE: As I have said so much, I might as well say all, so that you 
may be on your guard against the woman. It was Irene Inness. 

Mrs. Van CLiEF (vindictively): Elting has been so rude to her for days that 
I suspected something was going on in that quarter. 

Mrs. ACCLESTONE: Really? 

Mrs. VAN CiieF: Yes; he has made it a point to say something unpleasant 
about her whenever her name was mentioned. 

Mrs. ACCLESTONE: Of course this may make a great scandal. 

Mrs. Van C.iieEF (decidedly): I doubt it. 

Mrs. ACCLESTONE (disappointedly): Oh! 

Mrs. VAN Cu1EF: I shall be sorry to deprive the public of so much pleasure, 
but— 

Mrs. ACCLESTONE (interestedly): What are you going to do? 

Mrs. Van CuieF (thoughtfully): I have not quite decided—(suddenly) but, 
yes—I have. 

Mrs. AccLEsTONE: You will never speak to Irene again? 

Mrs. Van CuiEF: That would ve the usual way—not to speak at all to Irene 
and to say a great deal too much to Elting (touching bell), but— 

Mrs. AccLesToNE: You have made up your mind? 

Mrs. Van Cuter: I shall order the automobile and go to see Irene Inness 
immediately. 

Mrs. ACCLESTONE (eagerly): And tell her what you think of her, so that there 
will be a fine scandal all over the town? 

Mrs. VAN CLIEF (sweetly): No scandal at all, dear, unless you begin it. 


Scene II. A very modern room, which has been carefully carried back to past 
“periods,” with many antiques, an Adam writing desk, an Empire clock, 
an early Italian mirror, etc. ; 

Mrs. INNEsS (in the array of one hastily summoned to receive a morning call, 
is discovered looking toward the door in astonishment and perturbation): Flora! 

Mrs. Van CuEF (entering impulsively): Irene! (casting herself down on a 
Directoire chaise-longue). You won’t mind my routing you out at this hour. As 
such a dear friend, at this moment I had to come to you. 

Mrs. InnEsS (sitting down beside her): Of course, of course. 

Mrs. Van Cuter (hastily drawing her handkerchief across her eyes): Such a 
blow! Eugenia Acclestone has just been to see me—and—oh—you can never 

imagine what she has told me. (Continued on page 8) 
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Exquisitely decorated furniture, 
inthe style of the Brothers Adam 
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FIFTELAVE BATH ST. REPRODVCIIONS, FLOOR 
NEW YORK CITY COVERINGS, DECORATIONS 
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15 EAST 52np STREET 
NEW YORK 








214 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
NEWPORT 
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“Allegro,— Ma Non Troppo” 


(Continued from page 6) 


Mrs. Inness (decidedly): I am sure that no one could imagine what Eugenia 
Acclestone might tell anybody. 

Mrs. Van CuiEF: This time, though, I am sure that she was not lying. I have 
reason to think she spoke the truth. She said that last night, at the Country 
Club, she saw Elting—my Elting—kissing a woman. 

Mrs. INNEss (quickly): Did she tell you who the other woman was? 

Mrs. VaNn Cuter (tearfully): Of course! She told me, but I cannot, of course, 
tell you. Still there can be no doubt about it. Elting was kissing her in a most 
abandoned manner. 

Mrs. INNEss (rising suddenly): The wretch! 

Mrs. VAN CLieF (with her hands before her face): I should like to tell you 
who the woman was, but I don’t think that would be playing the game. 

Mrs. InneEss: You think I would never suspect ? 

Mrs. Van CuieF: Oh, you might suspect, but the important point is, that he 
was kissing her. I am so distressed—heartbroken, I mean—and I knew that you 
would sympathize with me. 

Mrs. InneEss: The brute! 

Mrs. Van CiieF: I was sure you would understand what I felt. To be so 
deceived— 

Mrs. INnEss (aside): The hypocrite! 

Mrs. Van CuieF (looking askance at Mrs. Inness): I knew that you would 
feel for me; that you would put yourself in my place, as it were. 

Mrs. INNEss (intensely): I do. I do, Flora. Oh, men are not to be trusted— 

Mrs. VAN CLIEF (with an ingenuous air): Not with pretty women, at any 
rate. 

Mrs. INNEss (inattentively): What are you going to do? 

Mrs. VAN CLIEF (putting away her handkerchief): Oh, I shall forgive him. 

Mrs. INNEss (with decision): I wouldn’t forgive him. 

Mrs. Van CuieF: Oh, we women always forgive. I shall never say anything 
to him about it. 

Mrs. Inness: You think that is the best way? 

Mrs. Van CuiEF: Don’t you? 

Mrs. INNEss (positively) No—(hastily) yes—yes—perhaps. 

Mrs. Van Cuter (rising) I think so, too. Oh, Irene! You don’t know how 
much satisfaction I have had from my talk with, you. 

Mrs. InneEss: You are going. 

Mrs. VAN C ieEF: Yes; I was not quite certain how to proceed in this matter, 
but now I have entirely made up my mind. I don’t think there will be any 
necessity of my saying anything to Elting. 


Scene III. The hallway of the Ritz—after luncheon. 

Mrs. INNEss (in a morning dress costume) (startled): Elting! 

ELTING VAN CLIEF (coming to her side): Irene, what are you doing here? 

Mrs. InNEss: (turning coldly): Mr. Van Clief? 

Van CutEF (hastily): Why, Irene, what’s the matter? 

Mrs. INNEss: How curious that we should meet. 

Van CuieEF: What’s happened? What’s up? Why all this frigidity ? 

Mrs. InNEss: Oh, by the way, your wife came to see me this morning. It 
seems, from what she told me, that you have not been behaving very prettily. 

VaN CLIEF (anxiously): Flora came to see you. She told you— 

Mrs. Inness (deliberately): She told me that you were kissing a woman 
at the Country Club last night. 

Van CLIEF (in consternation): How did she know? Who saw me? 

Mrs. Inness: I do not quite follow you. However, if you allow yourself to 
indulge so frequently in such charming little episodes— 

Van CuteF (interrupting): But who saw me? (Confusedly.) What did she 
see? 

Mrs. INNEss (with the same cold certainty): If:your wife had reason to be- 
lieve that I had anything in any way to do with the incident, she would never— 
never in the world—have come to me and told me about it. 

Van CLIEF (aghast): You think there was some one else—some one else 
that I— 

Mrs. Inness: I know it. I know your charming little ways. Good-bye! 
Here is my motor! No, I think that you had better not come with me. 


Scene IV. (Same as Scene I.) 

Mrs. Van CuieF (at her desk, writing, and suddenly looking up): Oh, that 
dinner on the fourteenth. I am writing the invitations. I need some more peo- 
ple. What do you say to the Edgar Innesses ? 

Van CLIiEF (turning, as if a trifle bored, from the window and removing a 
cigarette from his mouth): No, dear. I hardly think so. Mrs. Inness, some- 
how, gets on my nerves. I am a little bit “fed up” with her, if you know what 
I mean. 

Mrs. Van CLiEF (gets up from her chair, comes to VAN CutEr’s side and, taking 
h:s cigarette from him, puffs at it): Elting! You are so sweet today. 

Van C.iiEF: What do you mean, dear? 

Mrs. Van Cuter: Nothing—oh, yes, a good deal—everything. I’m just 
pleased. 

Van CutEF: Pleased with me? 

Mrs. Van CuieF: Oh, yes—a good deal pleased with you—but particularly 
well pleased with—myself. 
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des The Gruen military 


pocket timepiece 


, Unusual durability is assured by 
> SO gig ik the shortness of the Gruen Verithin 
balance staff and by the protection 

| : | : of a double cap inside of case. 
uld ; aon: i The thinness of this Gruen Veri- 
i i thin model, which makes it slip 


| 

= easily under the belt, and the pat- | 
ie ented platinized radium dial for | 
night reading, are two advantages 

that will appeal to the army offi- | 

cer. It meets the highest time- 

ing keeping requirements. 


Price, in a plain-backed, 14-kt 
gold case, $75 to $250. In an ultra 
quality gold filled case, $50 to $60. 


“| [I The TWO WATCHES EVERY OFFICER NEEDS 











Illustrated to the right is the Gruen 

Military Wrist Watch, shown a Liberty Khaki Strap 
with the Liberty Khaki Quick Waa ¥ : : (for wrist watches) 
Action Strap, described to the . =~ a This strap (patent applied 
right. A sturdy watch with the ere for) permits of instant tight- 


ening or release of tension 


ter, , ; — . 
rs The wrist watch for convenience—the pocket watch for accuracy 
XPERIENCE in the present war has shown, declare military 
experts, that the officer needs two watches. i 
For ordinary use, a wrist watch that meets Government require- ———— 
ments is recommended because of its convenience. But for those en ae | 
movements when safety depends on seconds, as when advancing sate ee ae. degen 
° . B t L \ 
under barrage fire, a pocket timepiece of extreme accuracy is ——<—_ ra 
It essential. DER 
The watches illustrated on this page have been especially de- Moisture-proof military wrist ay) 
signed for the army officer by the Gruen Watchmakers’ Guild. watch—Gruen patent 4 
n : | } 1] j , e ° , 
6s The Gruen Watch is obtainable only through one of 1200 This newly patented watch is the & 
Gruen jeweler agencies—the best in every locality—to whom the latest. Gruen achievement. Its 
to > sale of Gruen Watches is confined. Duplicate repair parts to be case is within a protective case ru 
4 had through these agencies at all times. with a patent hook to prevent pat 
he dropping it — winding. No FAT 
’ crown nor joints for water to get 1 Ey 
se G R U E N WA T C H M AK E R S G U I LD in. Double glass, non-breakable 
ast | Dept. V-2, “Time Hill,” Cincinnati, Ohio on outside. Bezel of outside pro- 
Makers of the famous Gruen Watches Canadian Branch, Toronto, Canada tector case screws down tight. 
si since 1874 es. Pouring rain in a trench, sudden 
| ssSaae, immersion, as in fording a stream, 
e! # 4 ‘ % cannot affect this watch. 
i , Inside the inner case is the cele- 
brated, strong Gruen military 
| i j movement with luminous dial. In 
at : } silver, $35 to $85. 14-kt gold, 
oa $65 to $150. 
a —7 = 
e- = : 
at = Mg7R—14-kt solid gold, $50.00 
IE Mogs5R—Sterling, $30.00 
18 = Above, 15 jewel adjusted movement, square case, 
= radium dial, non-breakable crystal, pigskin strap 
st = 
= The Gruen military 
= wrist watch 
ly = 
Jie 
Vv. 


famous Gruen military movement “sli 
: : ° cs through the ‘‘slide that 
(With leather strap if preferred.) F grips.” In washing hands Above: Note the 


Round and square cases. Solid gold watch can be slipped up arm oe ee ae 
$50 to yey Silver, $16.50 t _ z and readjusted to wrist in a ing stem fits inside the 
5 ° ver, 50 to $55. few seconds. Can be applied protective case. 


‘k 


> 


. 


eS 


to any wrist watch. See illus- No washer or water- 
The slide that | tration a ig a proofing material in 
. eee : ° watch to left. or sale by protective case to wear 
Owing to war conditions, prices &rips—no clasp, \ leading jewelers. Price 75c. out or deteriorate. 
subject to change withcut notice no buckle to break 
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Vogue Patterns Are Now Sold 
LEADING AMERICAN 


in the 


CITLES 
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NEW YORK: 
B. Altman & Co. and 
Vogue Pattern Room 
19 West 44th Street 
BROOKLYN: 
Abraham & Straus 
420 Fulton Street 
NEWARK: 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Braunstein Blatt Co. 
LANCASTER: 
The Donovan Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Vogue Pattern Room 
304 Empire Bldg. 
13th and Walnut Sts. 
BALTIMORE: 
Jennings Thomas 
Shop 
526 N. Charles Street 
PROVIDENCE: 
— Dry Goods 
0. 


BOSTON: 

Vogue Pattern Room 

149 Tremont Street 
BUFFALO: 

Flint & Kent 
PITTSBURGH: 

Joseph Horne Co. 
CLEVELAND: 

Halle Bros. 

Euclid Ave. 
RICHMOND: 

The Gift Shop 

320 E. Grace St. 
CHICAGO: 

Vogue Pattern Room 

932 Stevens Building 

20 N. Wabash Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS, 

Friedman Spring Dry 

Goods Co. 
ATLANTA: 

The Smart Shop 

203 Connally Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Bullock’s 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

Vogue Pattern Room 

Joseph Building 

233 Grant Avenue 
SEATTLE: 

Griffin Specialty Shop 

1602 Second Ave. 
LONDON, E. C.: 

Vogue Pattern Room 

Rolls House 

Breams Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS: 

Titche-Goettinger Co. 


HUTCHINSON, KANS.: 


Pegues-Wright Co. 
MIAMI, FLA.: 


Burdick & Quarterman 


service. 





So that you may avail 
yourself of Vogue’s 
fashion advice in your 
gowning problems — 


So that you may exam- 
ine the, pattern and 
study color drawings 
of each design— 


So that by eliminating 
mail delay you may re- 
ceive your pattern in the 
shortest possible time. 


When you get an unexpected invitation 


Decline? Nonsense! A visit to the Vogue Pattern Room—a few minutes spent in 
studying color drawings of the new models—in reviewing the new sketches, the new 
color schemes, and the new materials—a telephone call to your dressmaker—and you 
are well on the way to a smart, certain-to-fit and effective creation. 


Remember the Vogue Pattern Room 


When you change your dressmaker 


The best of dressmakers appreciates the efficiency of Vogue patterns—and even the 
most limited seamstress cannot go wrong in using them. Waste no time on a prob- 
lematical result. Until your new dressmaker convinces you that she ic + better designer 
than Vogue, insist on her using Vogue patterns. You will be sure of the fit and certain 
that the modefis not a waning one. 


Remember the Vogue Pattern Room 


When you want maximum results at minimum expenditure 


Dress distinction is, as you know, a matter of information rather than spending. 
Spending but little and always looking smart means, occasionally, genius—but nine 
times out of ten, the real secret is Vogue Patterns—simple to follow, and certain in 
the distinction of the result. 


Remember the Vogue Pattern Room 


Visit the Vogue Pattern Room—where Vogue is the hostess and you are the 
guest. There is no obligation to purchase—the establishment of these rooms 
is just another link in Vogue’s service to you. Opposite are listed the Pattern 
Rooms and shops that sell Vogue patterns. All of them are quite ready to fill 
your mail-orders. But by calling you may avail yourself of Vogue’s personal 



































VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 


19 WEST 44TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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l:Am Public Opinion! 





LL men fear me! I declare 

that Uncle Sam shall not go to 
his knees to beg you to buy his 
bonds. That is no position for a 
fighting man. But if you have the 
money to buy and do not buy, I 
will snake this No Man’s Land for 
you! 


I will judge you not by an al- 
legiance expressed in mere words. 


I will judge you not by your mad 
cheers as our boys march away to 
whatever fate may have in store 
for them. 


I will judge you not by the 
warmth of the tears you shed over 
the lists of the dead and the injured 
that come to us from time to time. 


I will judge you not by your un- 
covered head and solemn mien as 
our maimed in battle return to our 
shores for loving care. 


But, as wise as I am just, I will 
judge you by the material aid you 
give to the fighting men who are 
facing death that you may live and 
move and have your being in a 
world made safe. 


I warn you—don’t talk patriotism 
over here unless your money is 
talking victory Over There. 


I am public opinion! As I judge, 
| all men stand or fall! 


























This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
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!| ‘ThePierce-Arrow Car 


has a new engune 


HE Dual Valve Engine retains for the 
Pierce-Arrow Car all the advantages of the 





six-cylinder power plant, with so much ad- 
ditional power that the necessity of shifting 
gears 1s much reduced. The car will slow down 
to five miles an hour in traffic, mount any or- 
dinary hill, speed up to seventy miles (if desired) . 
without shifting from high gear. 

It offers more power, more speed, more com- 
fort with less gasoline, without increased weight 
and less gear shifting. 

This new engine is the natural development of 
the constant aiming at greater comfort. Power 


is comfort—power and ease of its application. 





The Dual Valve Engine gives the Pierce- 
Arrow both. 


Pierce-Arrow 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Antiques 


One year (12 issues).. — 


RATES {3 months (8 issues). 


4months (4 issues, a og order) . 


All advertising must be paia for 
with order. Copy must reach us 
forty days before date of publication 





ANTIQUES and RUSSIAN ART GOODS in Brass, 
Copper and Bronze. Also an unusual collection of 
wrought iron lamps and candelabras. Call or write. 
Russian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St. M. H. 4167. 
BRASS and COPPER ANTIQUES. Russian Samo- 
vars, candlesticks, andirons, doorknockers, etc. Also 
linen and embroidery. Many unique oT a $1_up. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 E. 28 St. Mad. Sq. 2867. 





Gowns and Waists 
MADE TO ORDER 





Beauty Culture—Cont. 


Dramatic Arts 





~ oe YOUR BUST or other fat externally with 

Cosi Obesity Cream, Harmless. For men and 
women. One jar _ reduces. Write Dept. B. 
Currie & Currie, 2911 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IRVINE. Ibramatic Art, 

Diction. Endorsed by = Wynne Matthison. 

General Training for the stage. Teacher “/ Alice 
Brady. Studio, 115 Camegic Hall, N. 


THEODORA URSULA 





PRIVATE COLLECTION OF ANT TaUEK: old 
china, & jewelry heirlooms for sale. I have several 





ges ae Th by West 37th St., New York. 
Tel. Greel h class dressmaking; original 
gowns, emedeling. co faithfully copied. 
Moderate prices. Mail order ‘business solicited, 
SMART GOWNS AND SUITS 
Made to Order 

Distinctive remodeling. 
625 Lexington Avenue, 





Mme. Zara. New York. 





Baby's Things 


Dry Cleaning 





small pieces suitaple for gifts. Mrs. Ada M. 
Roberts, 418 W. 118th St. Morningside 6656. 
JOHN +9 VIRGINIA’S AIR OF REFINEMENT saw +3 KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING co. 
‘Works of A pressed in our exclusively handmade ‘‘Wee Tog: Drycleaning. We pay express or parcel post one way. 


15 a ay = ‘Bireet 


infants to 3 yrs. Layettes & French Bonnets a spec. 
On approval. Ideal Baby & Gift Shop, R , Va. 








THE JAPANESE PR EXCHANGE 
Rare Examples for Collectors. Panels for 
Decoration. Por folios sent on approval. 

Lucy F. Brown, 546 Fifth Avenue, Room 507, N. Y. 
THE WIDE VARIETY 

of goods advertised on 

these pages is amazing. 

Read the advertisements. 





Branches New Rochelle, White Plains; 6 wane 
N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st St., N.Y.C 











Books and Prints 


Embroidery, Trimmings, Plaiting 





Gowns Remodeled 


ECONOMIZE—Your old gowns made into new ones 
at a very reasonable Behe. 

lars. Mme. Rose, Inc., 13 West 39th St. 

Tel. Vanderbilt 2771. 

FIRST CLASS DRESSMAKER, formerly fitter in 
a Fifth Ave. dressmaking’ establishment, 
services to the woman of style. Will go out by the 
day. Rosa Iby, - East 75th Sireet, New York 











A HISTORY OF ITALIAN FURNITURE » a 

M. Odom with over 800 photos of authentic talian 
pieces. May we send you an illustrated gireuiar? 
Lord & Tavlor Book Shop, 5th Ave. at 38 St. 


HEMSTITCHING—Accordion and Knife pleating, 
Pinking, buttons covered and Buttonholes. Dress- 
makers and Tailor supplies. Send for price list. 
B. Goldsmith & Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 














“Boil and bubble—no more toil 
er trouble” is the happy hum 
of this “Silvex" glass after- 
dinner coffee percolator. Price 
$4.00. May be bought through 
the Vanity Fair Shopping Ser- 
vice. 





Candies and Delicacies 


Fireplace Accessories 





PURE MAPLE SUGAR CANDIES, new and at- 


APPROPRIATE AS GIFTS for the practical and 


wen 1 with fresh Cream and Nuts. suitable furnishing of the Fireplace. Catalog 
Send $1.25 for box of assortment. “Everything for the Fireplace” gratis. Colonial 
Maple Grove Candies, St. Fireplace Co., 4630 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill. 








ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. 

Confections.”” Original, delicious, pure. 
boxed and sealed. $1.25 a lb. 

Jennie Cross Trull, Biddeford, Maine 


“The aaaaaias of 
Ry gel 





Florists 





PECAN PRALINETTES—Delicious homemade war 
candy. The nuts are rolled in a luscious mixture— 
a tempting and popular confection. Postpaid $1.25 
lb. Prailinettes, 607-5th Avenue, New York City. 


ann SCHLING, 785 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Our Correspondents, the best florists 
in every city in the United States and 
Canada, will deliver flowers for you the 








Children’s Things 


same as we will in New York two hours 
after you place the order with us. 
Write for — list. 
Plaza 7241. 








HELEN SPEER CO., Inc., 17 E. 48th St., N. Y. 
Newly designed children’s furniture & toys, for the 
nursery, may be seen now. Our specialty: Design- 
ing & furnishing nurseries. Catalogue on request. 





Furniture 








Chiropody & Massage 


EW YORK GALLERIES 
Gr a... Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 





DR. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. Foot 
Ointment for bruises, etc. Toilet Powder, Cogs- 
well’s Sea Shell Tint (liquid nail polish). 
Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Cigarettes 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH = SON 
Designers & Maker: 
Indicative Furniture, Fabrics « Wall Papers. 
9 West 42nd St. ‘Established 1878 New York. 
DANERSK—2 West 47th Street, New York. We 
manufacture furniture and finish to harmonize 
with things you have. Complete your rooms now. 
Valuable catalog No. 1-11. Quick deliveries, 








VERY SCARCE 
Are Good Turkish Cigarettes. We offer prompt de- 
livery, one hundred of Pure Turkish Selected 
tobacco, monogrammed and with any tip for $2.50. 
7 PINKUS BROTHERS 
You will be pleased with this particularly good 
cigarette. Largest Manufacturers in the World “3 
Made-To-Order Cigarettes. 157 Cedar St., 








THE THONET-WANNER CO. 
Wholesalers, Makers and Importers. 
The most comprehensive wholesale 
exhibition in New York. 43-51 West 36th Street. 








Furriers 


REST ASSURE 
whether m7 buy from the shops 
this List by visit or mail, sat- 
isfaction is yours. 











A nickel-plated thermos carafe 
—even the high lights on its 
polished sides look cool and re- 
freshing. Price $5.00. May be 
bought through the Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service. 





Apartments Furnished on Rental 


Corsets 





WE WILL FURNISH YOUR APARTMENT 
to your taste on a rental ca ge purchase 
privilege—anti que or nodern furnishings. 
Wm. Birns, 105 West 37th Street, New York. 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED oa he fitted by 
experienced corsetieres, $2.5 p, retail only. 
Brassieres fitted. Corsets Olmstead 
Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., N. Y. 


4 pA 








Arts and Crafts 


MME. L. BROWN CORSETIERE 
formerly fitter for the Peetz — a 
Front & back laced corsets & brassier 

45 West 37th St., New York. Phone 4786 Gresley. 








HAND-WOVEN HOMESPUNS, made on old- 
fashioned Scotch looms. Beautiful new colors and 
weaves. Send for samples. Biltmore Industries, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman of fashion. 
11 East 47th Street, New York City. 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 





FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 
furs. Prices low as consistent with good workman- 
ship. Send for our newillustrated catalog. A. H. Green 
& Son. 37 West 37th St.. N. Y. Phone Greeley 2210. 





Hair Goods.and Hair Dressing 





MAX TEPPER, 120 W. 44 St., Phone one Bryant, 
Latest Model Furs, Ready to Wear & Made to Or- 
der. Redyeing, Repairing, Remodeling & Cleaning. 
Work for Theatrical Customers Expedited with care, 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 





supervision and at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old Furs and let me suggest the 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St Y. 








FURS REMODELED & repaired according to the 
styles of this magazine. Special attention given to 
out of town orders, Reasonable ics. Hirshfeld 
Fur Co., Inc., 35 W. 44th St., N. Y. Vand’bilt 654. 


MR. FRANK, yg ie IN PERMANENT 
Hair Waving, late of 657 Fifth Ave., now located 
at 542 Fifth Ave. Latest taco ents. Personal 
service only. Phone Murray Hill 5772. 
ROBERT, Permanent Hair Wave Specialist. No 
kinks, b’ y nigh a marcel. 
My own od. Write for beskis- 
Robért, 500-5th Ave., Suite 506, Cor. 42 St., N. Y. 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders ae the 


a marvellous gloss and 
Henna Specialties Co., 505 5th Ave., New York. 




















Art Schools 





fEXTILE DESIGN, ETC., for professionals, 
teachers and peturned soldiers. Circulars. 
1645 Schuyler. 
2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


Susan F. Bissell, See., ae 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pre 

8 Depts. Begins Sept. 19. Interior Architecture & 

Decoration, Poster Advertising, Costume, Stage. 











Beauty Culture 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmless; 
nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates 
marvelously; long used; recommended; cannot be 
imitated, $1.10. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. 








- B. lpg hse F BEAUTY PARLORS, 624 Mad- 











: n Ave., Cor. 59th St. Marcel waving, Manicur- 
Dancing Gowns Bought ing. Facial hn : Chiro ody—lady assist. Ex- 
perts only. Formerly 47 E. 59 St., Te! . Plaza 3402. 
ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic, | MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 
Interpretive. Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- | misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner H ] 
ciety or Stage); also Teachers’ Normal Course. frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewelry. otels 
225 W. 57th St., N. ¥. Catalogue. 69 West 45th Street, New York City. Bryant 670 
CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING: thor- MME. FURMAN HOTEL WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., just off 5th 


ough courses in Interpretive, Classic, Racial & Ball- 
room Dances for —— Amateurs, Children. 
163-5 W. 57th St.. N. Y. Louis H. Chalif, Princ. 
VESTOFF- SEROVA SCHOOL. 26 E. 46 St., N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpretive, etc. 
Illus. Text books on Nature or Russian Dancing. 
$5 per volume. Descriptive Cat. on request. 
THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE. Dedicated to 
Greek dancing in its purest form. Private. class 
and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
dress Secretary 746 Madison Avenue. 








TELEPHONE By eed 1376 

103 W. 47th Street, N. 

Absolutely Full Value Paid for Ladies? Misfit or 
Slightly Used Clothing of any Description. 


Ave. on one of city’s quietest streets. Much favored 
by women traveling without escort. Most beautiful of 
New York’s small hotels. Bkit. W. Johnson Quinn. 





WE PAY CASH for Evening and Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, Jewelry 
and Silverware. Consult us before you sell. Write, 
Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL ALBEMARLE—B’way at 54 St., N. Y. C. 
In the center of the theatre, automobile and shop- 
ping section. Rates, $2.00 up. Every room with 
private bath. Chas. P. Zazzali. Man. Director. 








Gowns and Waists 
READY TO WEAR 


HOTEL HARGRAVE, W. 72nd St., Bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., N. Y., one block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with moder- 
ate rates. Send for booklet. Eugene Cable, Mer. 





MME. MAYS 
Face Specialties. 
50 West 49th St., N. Y. C Phone Bryant 9426. 
For freckles, lines, wrinkles and muscles. 





FRANCES PANDJIRIS—Teacher of modern Ball- 
room and Aesthetic Dancing. Lessons by appoint- 
ment. oe Studio. Dancing Escort. 

19 Fast 49th St., N. Y. C. Telephone Plaza 9420. 





im REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
hree to five pounds a week. Sample 
$3.00. Leslie A. 


Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 


jer with instructions, 
Goodell, 





WALTER H. CeOKE Premier Danseur and Ballet 
Master. Pupil of Mascagno, Albertieri, A. Kosloff, 
Koheloff, Vestoff-Serova, Dr. Kurylo, etc. 
Main Studio, 7300 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





“WHITE” 46 West 46th we New York. 
Jowns—Blouses—Hat 

Authoritative Styles for every occasion. 
Moderately pe 





Interior Decorators 





NO MATTER WHERE YOU AR 
the advertisers under F aang headings 
will purchase anything 
you wish. 





SELMA M. LOEB—INTERIOR DECORATOR | 
Furniture and Fabrics. 
Out of the ordinary lamp shades and yao. 
18 East 45th Street, New York Cit 
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Interior Furnishings 





“THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES, <4 52d St. 
Iljustrates interior Decorating and 
furnishings by example rooms, etc. 
Specials this month 


Jewelry and Silverware Bought 
Continued eed 
HONGUT, 170 B’way, Cor. Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
aie Class Jewels of every descrip.ion. Diamonds, 
Pearls, etc., etc., purchased for cash. Individual 
pieces or Estaies. 











- $130.00 
175.00 


8.50 
3 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 


an Italian polychrome commode ... 

a carved Italian cabinet for Victrola.. 

4 new sofa end table 
MacBride. 








Ladies’ Tailors 


J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46th St., N. Y., makes 
a suit for $55 which cannot be duplicated under $!)0). 





Shopping Commissioners—Cont. 





. MISS GUTHMAN, NEW YORK SHOPPER, will 
shop with you, or send anything on approval. 
Services free. References oe ed. 

309 West 99th St. 


Unusual Gifts 


VISIT PONTY’S ART AND GIFT SHOP 
Greenwich, Conn. 
You will open your eyes in wonder & delight at the 
uniqueness & giveableness of our useful gifts. 











MAIL ORDER SERVICE—Suits, gowns, blouses, 

lingerie, ete., the choicest of New York’s —_ man- 
ufacturers, at special prices. Booklet. 

The Grey Service, 500-5th Ave., Suite 602, N. Y 


























Wholesale Gift Shops 


We believe that each of you gift shop buyers can 

assist in doing your bit—by refusing to purchase 

useless articles for your shops. We have taken 
_from_oar_lines all such numbers. 


Your visit will find on display “USEFUL GIFTS” 
only, oe igg ely priced. 

all or write. 

893 Bway.. 








Charles Zinn & Co, at 19th St., N.Y. 























> , Quality and material faultless in make and fi. Swimmin 
Jewelry and Silverware Bought Furs Remodeled. Winter Models Ready. 8 
A. S. BORG. PROF. TOPEL GUARANTEES toteach youtoswim. 
Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, silver, platinum, Maids’ Uniforms a. yg heated, 4 oy oe 
antiques, pawn tickets and artificial _ teeth. . hone Ktuver or write for Booklet V. 
146 W. 28rd St., N. Y. C. Phone Chelsea 7085. =o opel Swimming School, Broadway, cor. 96th St. 
ata eee, Ase ASS’N THE PASSING SHOW 
fth Avenue Of the better class shops 
= Beth Street ean be found by 
New York exploring these pages. 
Dresses a —_ Vonags 
Caps and to order ‘uffs 
Coats Aprons Tea Rooms 
Bounets Bibs 
NURSES ng gp ASS’N KA LAMA_O HAWAII 
425 Fifth Aven The Hawalian cones of N. Y. Hawaiian luncheon 
at 38th St. curries, Guay Poha preserves, Kona coffee. 
New York Mary Wilder Gunn, an We 47 ON. F.C. 





“A place for everything and 


everything in its place” is true 
of the home where such a well- 
ordered keyboard as this is used. 
8 keys-markers — Attractively 
painted. Price, without mark- 
ers, $2.50—complete, $6.50. May 
be bought thru the Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service. 








Men’s Furnishings 





FLYING FAME CAFETERIA 
3070 Broadway (near 12lst Street) 
1161 Amsterdam Ave. (corner 117th St.) 
Rreakfast Lunch Dinner 





THE SHIRT SHOP 
9 West 47th St. New York City. 
Unusual shirts for sport and street wear for meu 
aud women. Made to order and guaranteed. 











Milliners 
GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive ane age ane Hats 

t_ 46th Stree 


(Opposite Ritz- ‘Cariton), New York. 





i5 E. 54TH ST. A= uiet, restful Tea Room in the 

heart of New York’s hopping and Theatre district. 
Tasty home cooking, and pure food 

Breakfast 40c. Luncheon 45c. Dinner 80c. 


THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 72d 
Street. In an atmosphere of London itself you 
get real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or Dinner. 
Home-made cakes, preserves and 
ORANGE AND BLACK TEA ey Tel. Cir. 4383 
West 49th St., N C. 
Breakfast, luncheon, pi tea, 
Sunday night’ (chicken dinner). 








dinner. 





Mourning Apparel 


THE SHOP OF BLACK. 




















Everything that is right for mourning wear. Style, 
quality and smartness combined. No catalogue. 
Calder & Co., 2643 Broadway, at 100th St., N.Y.C. 
Jewelry and Siloerware Bought Shoes 
R hi mae oe for Pearls, Diamonds | ‘‘SHOECRAFT’’ SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., New aoe. 
feet trecious sto nes: also Platinum, Gold & | Fifth Avenue Footwear in sizes 8%, 9, 9%, 


Silver. (Conmdeutial.) Established 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd Street, N.Y. 


Wis AAAA, AA o D. Send for ‘oata: 
z DS and “Fitting the Narrow Foot.’ 





BUY A LIBERTY BOND WITH YOUR dis- 
carded jewels. We purchase from individuals or so- 
cieties Diamonds, Vearls, Emeralds and Pawn 
tickets. Also Gold, Platinum. hanes Prices. (Con’t) 








Shopping Commissioners 





HERMAN FEINGOL 
ee ew Jewelry Shop. O 364 Broadway 
(Be St.). (Confidential.) Buy Direct— 
oa tA Middleman. Greeley 3413. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 
shop with you or send anything on approval 
Services free. Send for ~~ tin. 

Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


TEAS, DINNERS, LUNCHEONS 
served in an attractive home. 

Mrs. Parker, 326 West 80th. St., 

Tel. Schuyler 7724. 
THE WIDE VARIETY 

of goods advertised on 

these pages is amazing. 

Read the announcements. 


Nek: 














When you draw up closer to the 
blazing logs these crisp, cold 
evenings you should toast your 
chestnuts and toast your apples 
with these quaint brass imple- 
ments. Price of chestnut roaster 
$3.75 and the toaster $4.00. 
May be bought through the 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 








Toys 


Wholesale Gift Shops—Cont. 





THE DOLL SHOP. Dolls with individuality. 
Dolls’ accessories. Jolly toys for girls and boys. 

oll Hospital, too. 
18 West 47th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Bryant 7464. 








Theatrical Equipment 


THINGS CHINESE. Bungalow Lights, Combina- 
lion Tea & Knitting Stands, Lacquered Door Stops, 
Gardening Mats, Shears, etc. Write for circulars. 
Utilitarian Art Studios, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SURPRISES—Cape Cod Fire Lighters for lof*fires. 
Curtain Holders. Match Box Holders. “Big Stick’’ 
for eae children’s heights. Ask for circular. 
Cape Cod Shop, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








JOHN BRUNTON STUDIOS 
—— properties, stage furnishings 


or amateur productions. 
Bryant 5914 226 West 41st S°. 


HERE ARE THE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
of wholesale dealers in gifts and_ attractive 
novelties. To stock and sell their line means 
money for you. Write them today. 





YOU CAN DO A MONTH’S Shopping in the Shops 





of these columns in less time than it takes to 
make a half day’s shopping tour. hemact them 
all before you buy. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
is the keynote of the 
shops advertising 
in this convenient Guide. 





THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 
excellent service, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 


FROM hil TO LAST 
All advertisers in this Guide aim 
to please Vani‘y Fair readers. 
Prompt service is given all mail orders. 











The Second 


Russian Revolution 


It is the second, or eco- | 
nomic revolution, in Russia 
of which Bessie Beatty 
treats so absorbingly in her 
book, “The Red Heart of 
Russia”. She was in Russia 
in the midst of things 
throughout the whole course 
of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. She was present at 
the arrest of the Provi- 
sional Government, and she 
interviewed, in the Peter 
and Paul Fortress, a num- 
ber of the Czar’s regime. 
Her book is a fascinating 
personal record of a wo- 
man’s adventures in a na- 
tion in turmoil with an 
enormous explosive idea, 
and it is rich in a kind of 
material that has not here- 
tofore been presented to the 
American reading public. 
“The Red Heart of Russia” 
has fifty illustrations from 
unusual photographs. It is 
published by The Century 
Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., and is 
sold at all bookstores for 
$2.00. 











part. 


Brassiere, Price $6.50 
Neck and Chin Reducer, $3.00 





Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s Famous Medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or any 
Endorsed by leading 
physicians. 


trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) 
‘Entrance on 34th St., 
asa ci Representative : 
Miss Mary 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar 
Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Send for illus- 


3rd Door East) 





‘ammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 


age 
Bust Reducer, $5.50 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 

















. > the world 





Biltmore Homespuns 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but new sheep’s 
wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every 
color guaranteed. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot watcr two hours and dry it in the sun. 

Biltmore Industries were originated 18 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estate, where they were operated until 1917, when 
» they were enn by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 


We have recsived two gold and one silver medals. 
over nincty patterns and colors, but because of the war we 
XS aN arc specializing on the plaincr, more substantial patterns. 
: Single width, 7 to 8 yards to a coat suit, $4.00 
per yard. Heavy weight for coats, $4.50 hg yard. 

Wool has advanced 100% in price, while we have 
3 advanced our price from $3.00 per yatd to $4.00 
Samples costing us 10¢ each will be sent on request. 
Please do not put us to this expense unless you are 
seriously considering our homespun. 


! Grove Park Inn 


We make 


Biltmore Industries 
Asheville, N. C. 
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CALLING ¢ ARDS 


are stylish and correct 
when engraved by 


The Chestnut Street Engravers 
of Philadelphia 

To acquaint you with our fine 

work, we will engrave 50 calling 

cards in script for $1.75, Flate 

registered or sent on request. 


Write for samples latest stvle Wedding Invita- 
tions, Announcements, At-Home cards, eic. 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO. 
903 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Write ‘or Hoskins Book of Gifts. Profuse with 
illustrations and Gift suggestions. 


ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS ; 
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VANITY FAIR 
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It is the 
Tired 


Business 


Man 





in his office. He knows 


idation of 
in Iceland 


Moss Preferred. He can quote you, instantly, 
the August production of his Grand Rapids 


branch factory to one-tenth of one percent. 


But socially! great Beatrice Fairfax! 


He is lost at a dance; swamped at a dinner; 
helpless when confronted with hostesses, buds, 
dowagers, visiting French generals, literary 
lions, Hindu musicians, Japanese dancers; 
dumb at discussions of Eli Nadelman’s 
sculpture, or golf, or airplane production, or 
pedigreed dogs. 


Sometimes, in his secret soul, he wonders how 
other men get on so well with people who are, 
to him, as incomprehensible as the dodo. 


And yet it’s so easy—so simple—so inexpen- 


sive to learn. All he needs is to stop at the 
nearest newsstand and spend thirty-five cents 
for the forward-marching magazine of modern 
American life—its arts, sports, dances, fash- 
ions, books, operas, gaieties, and humors. 
The one magazine that will keep him informed 
on all the newest and most brilliant achieve- 
ments in the intellectual, social, and artistic 
worlds; that will enable him to ignite a dinner 
party at fifty yards, to magnetize and kindle 
it; in short, to be a social asset, instead of a 
social liability,— 


VANITY FAIR 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 


19 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


35 Cents a Copy 


$3 a Year 








/\RROW COLLARS 


Give the utmost satisfaction tothe wearer. [hey neither bind the neck nor 


the cravat. They are noted for their fine finish and strong buttonholes. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co, Inc. Makers, Troy, N_Y. 
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| CHAS. A. STEVENS f° BROS, 


OF CHICAGO 
A Complete &clusive Specialty shop for Womer 





(Qompleteness ~~ characterizes the presentation of 1 

Garments, Undergarments and Accessories which we i 
have assembled for the umediate selection of , patrons 
of discriminate preferences and economic inclinations. 


Gvery need~practical, semi~dress and 
dress ~1is provided for in a manner 
expressive of our Standard of superh 
individuality ‘coupled with an attention 
to serviee~giing character which merits 
ungualifred appreciation. 





~ 


a 


A dels Arful revelation of Gashion’s latest achievements 

jor il awaits the visitor to this shop~while our 
“Personal Shopping Service "will gladly take care of your 
requests Sf: you are unable to visit the shop in person. 


wae: 


CHAS. A.STEVENS e BROs. 
Phe Stevens Building 
CHICAGO 
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“COPY” 


Winchester, Mass. 
August 22nd, 1918. 


Mr. James E. Ryan, 
Manager of The Dog Mart, 
19 West 44th Street, 

New York City. 











My dear Mr. Ryan:— ; a 
Answering your letter of August 22nd, I Imported Pekingese 


have decided that I shall continue to use my Puppies from above—finest specimens. $25 
up. Also several lovely tiny sleeve specimens 
—show type. At stud Prince Chu-erh. 


Melrah Pekingese Kennels 


advertisement in the Dog Mart as I am quite 
sure that the publicity will do me a lot of 


























good. 
— ; MRS. W. F. PETERS, 
Thanks to Vanity Fair at the present time Van ae a Englewood, N. J. 
I have no dogs on hand for sale. My last a enue his ie oe Y. 
“on advertisement in your columns disposing of 
CHAMPION WIN SUM MIN T’SING everything that I had. 
Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
Property of Mrs. Edw. C. Waller For Sale patie and Pousoun 
: Imported, pedi i i 
Have you a little ‘‘ Sum Chow” in your Thanking you, I am, stock. Puppies from: above a uae 
Rome? Dark red, blue, and black puppies Very truly yours, America. mae stunt eee Spaniels 
i 
Beaufort Avenue and Irvington Street SHERwoop Hatt, Jr, eran Wed fe Societe: 
Hollis, L. I., N. Y. *Phone 6406 Hollis Glenmanor Kennels. a a ig 
New York Telephone 6691 Flatbusit 




















THOROUGH-BRED uae 


cohesnamhacnong PAH KOW PEKINGESE | SCOTTISH TERRIERS 














The Most Beautiful Dogs in 


the World 
A Guardian for the H ate 
for the © children, Companion for the 
Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 


Puppies and Grown Stock. Game— 
Fine litt ers Hardy—lIntelligent. Ideal pets for children. 
Splendid companions for grown-ups. 


of Peking- GLENMANOR KENNELS 



































Box 574, Monticello, Iowa ese Pu p- 22 GLEN ROAD WINCHESTER, MASS. 
pies from 
PEKINGESE Champion 
Fi d i all 
eine Sen ome ond cece stock al-]||C OLLIES 
A ~~ m1 ways for The dogs I win with are the ones 
the first Kennels of Europe and cond ek “ I breed from! Puppies out of Sars- 
America. Some as low as $25. Write Lewa of Pah Kow, Best — Bred sale field Wishaw Queen For Sale. Others 
6% Lbs., Red 


for descriptions and pictures. of equally good breeding from $25 
RS. H. A. BAXTER up. Phone Farragut 4133. Patrick 


Great Neck, L. I.—Telephone 418 lly, O 
489 Fifth Avenue. New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt Warren & Jennings ave ENR Sie, ei bg Y. haan ee egret 
Teleph 8757 Schuyler , s 


WHITWORTH PEKINGESE A USEFUL, PROFITABLE DOG 


A White —_ will pay for its keep many times as a faithful shepherd and dauntless guard 









































(Always Little Ones.) of the home and farm.’ A pair will raise $300.00 worth of puppies a year. No farm or city 
Small Dogs and home is complete ~~ a, a big, brave White Scotch Collie. The Collie is a tireless playmate 

for children, a partner for the boys, and a sleepless and fearless protector for girls on all oc- 

Puppies with Big casions. They will earn their keep in saving doctor bills and nurse hire: because they attract 

Coat All fectl children to healthful exercise, and guard them with their life. A sensitive companion for 

oats. pertectly adults and the most aristocratic dog for a young lady desiring a beautiful, graceful pet. They 

sound and high are a great comfort for old people, or nervous women whose husbands are away much of the 

time. Ours are ban strong, brave, en- 





during, active, pedigreed, country-raised 
stock, suitable for “7 climate from Alaska 
to Mexico. They more than pay for them- 
selves by the work they do, the property 
they protect, or the young puppies they 
raise. Price reasonable. Letters cheerfully 
answered. We will appreciate your telling 
us for what use the dog is intended. 


Island White Collie Kennels, 


Dept. ¥. F. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


class. Nothing under 
fifty dollars. 


Mrs. H. L.Mapes 
26 Melrose Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Tel. Mt. Vernon 3221-J. 


May be seen in New York 
by appointment. 
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THE DOG MART 





AIREDALE TERRIERS 


“The One Man Dog”’ “The Dog That Thinks” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for Companionship, for At Stud: International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the Only 
Watch Dog purposes, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth American Bred International Airedale Champion on Earth. Fee 
as a Companion for Children. The all round dog of the times for $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 

city or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. Prompt shipment. Safe delivery.  _ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We Offer country bred, farm raised puppies from registered thor- : Pika eu carnlimee ait cad cli ili ig 

oughbred stock; a full grown male, and a full grown female already Vibert Airedale Farm, rg Weston, N. J. 
ser ae veil a \ registered stud. Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 


TTA 











Wt FF A | 
|| | | gala |PRUSSELSCRIFFONS) | IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens 


We have just added to our kennels the rugged and wonderful imported 
Puppies with ears cropped 
from $35 up 


A 4 Police Dog 
| | *Y | MRS. OLIVEA CEDER, Pelham, N. | Artus Mercedes - = -C. “TS bS6 


























His worth as a sire is proved by several litters of strong-boned and beauti- 


Te EASON’S Boarding Kennels fully colored puppies which we offer for sale. 
nt ee a ee MR. & MRS. L. F. WANNER, Meadowbrook Farm, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


DOGS LEWANNO KENNELS, REG. 


DR. F. M. EASON, Highwood, N. J. 





we 
































: Tel. call: day or night, Englewood 469 — Circular mailed on request oS Ee 
OORANG AIREDALE 
IERS 
AMERICAN KENNELS , A DOG The mth on nz Done 






Dogs of Quality, St. Bernards, Great Danes, Black | Newfound. | 
lands, English Bulls, French Bulls, Boston Terriers, $15.00 u 
Poodles, Bull Terriers, Fox Terriers, $7.50 up. Scotch Collies, 
Airedales, Irish Terriers, Toy B gng Silk Poodles, Maltese 
Terriers, Toy Fox Terriers, $10.00 up. Toy Spaniels, Pomera- 
nians, Cocker Spaniels, $20.00 = Chow Chows, German Police 
Dogs, etc., $35.00 up. Young Stock. Stud Dogs and Brood 
Bitches. State wants, we ship anywhere. 


Dept. V., American Kennels, Bustleton, Phila., Pa. 


IS THE ONLY Six a oe 76 
REAL FRIEND QORANG KENNELS ill 
you CAN BUY Dept. O La Rue, Ohio Be oc 





im 
































“ SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES THE DOG MART SECURE now a young Great Dane 
The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. of " puppy for your children, of Cham- 
fee thing foe chhdren; alieodenate: iar. | pion Winderbourne stock, at half 





of “Pep My puppies are ot raised ina | VANITY FAIR | regular prices. 


city back yard or crowded kennels, but 






















































a Kansas farm, "They are ful of vigor and | 19 West 44th St. New York Winderbourne Kennels, Baldwin, Md. 
proval tg responaoleparie ele glia 
At thant Sete | 
7 |) [aes FIRST” Wire Haired Fox Terriers ||] “=5* MtGatam Waite 
66 CL ARKE’S STOC K 99 Show Dogs—Puppies—Brood Bitches FINE YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 
PRIDES HILL KENNELS The hong af ao cg na gy Pg ee KNOLL 
Prides Crossing, Mass. THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 
THAT’S ALL 
; YOU NEEL 
TO KNOW 
ABOUT IRISH TERRIGRS 
A DOG-- “BEST O’ THE BREED” 


ANY BREED! 





AT the 1918 Show of Westminster Kennel Club in New York this 
Kennel won the John P. Morrow cup for the best 

NEW YORK KENNELS Irish Terrier Puppy, either sex, in the show. 

113 East 9th Street New York Nothing under $40.00 in price. 


(Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National and Internation] 


Judge, “26 years in your service”) L. H. POWERS Box 293 HOULTON, MAINE 
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A POLICE DOG Beek 


THE WAR-TIME DOG 


Your Boy’s Friend and Ready Protector 





We are importers and breeders of the original strain 
of Alsatian Police Dogs of the Vosges Mountains, 
the popular Chiens de Police of France and Belgium. 


Write today for Illustrated Booklet 


PALISADE KENNELS 


BOX 1 - EAST KILLINGLY, CONNECTICUT 













































































Sire—CH. NERO AFFOLTER 


of Etelka of South Bay. 





POLICE DOGS 


OF EXCELLENT QUALITY AND BREEDING 


Wolf sable and black and tan puppies of both sexes. 
and well grown. Also puppies sired by Fels v. Gesundbrunnen out 
For particulars and prices apply to 


BELCARZA KENNELS 


J. WINTHROP TEWKSBURY 





eee ms 


| — POLICE DOGS and 
GROENENDALES (patice!Bcqs) 


IMPORTED REGIS1ERED STOCK 
Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale 


ANALOSTAN KENNELS 
Deerfield, Ill. and Annapolis, Md. 






Dam—DEYSI OF ELMVIEW 


Sire—Ch. Apollo v. Hunenstein. Dam—Blanka 
All are sturdy 





















POLICE and ARMY DOGS 


Puppies and grown dogs for sale. Full de- 





Long Island 





scriptions and pictures furnished on application 





Belmont Kennels 











MEDOR KENNELS 


FORMERLY OF LONDON, ENGLAND # 








JOHN FLEMING, Manager BELMONT, MASS. 








Belgian Police Dogs 


Imported direct from Belgium of 





the best Groenendale Breed 








WE SPECIALIZE IN PEKINGESE but also 
offer dogs of all breeds for your approval. \ 


Fashionable breeding. 
Call or write 70 West 47th Street, New York, 2 Blocks from the Ritz, Phone 6340 Bryant 


Intelligent, beautiful, and gentle. 

Excellent guards for person or 

property. 30 puppies. Friendly 
with Children 


August De Corte, Belgian Groenendale Kennels 
100 Willow Ave., Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 





Prices reasonable. 














! 





ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 


FOR SALE 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. 


Franklin Park, N. J. 


| 


WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 




















Polk Miller's Dog Book-Free 


America’s greatest 
authority on dogs 
and how to treat 
them. Originator of 
the world-famous 


Sergeant’s 
Dog Remedies 


All drug stores 
and pet shops. 





Dept. 201 


Polk Miller Drug Co..Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 














" MR. and MRS. PAUL HUHN 
900 Fingerboard Rd. Grasmere, S. I. 


Police and Army Dogs 
With Pedigrees—For Sale 
Splendid Grounds for Boarding 














POLICE DOGS 


Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
Puppies 
ALL BY CHAMPIONS 
Males and Females. All Ages 
Pedigreed and Registered 


Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Children 


THE POLICE DOG 


The Child’s best Companion and Protector 
combining 
INTELLIGENCE, LOYALTY, GENTLENESS, 
OBEDIENCE, DEVOTION 


For particulars in regard to puppies sired by 
Champion Komet von Hobheluft 
Champion Barbar von Hoheluft 
Champion Harras II of Elmview 
Champion Apollo von Hunenstein 


Ajax von Hohenstein Stonyacres Kennels 
Pollo of Elmview 
NORWALK CONN. 


Address JOHN GANS, JR. E. D. MIELS 
STATEN ISLAND NEW YORK 165 Broadway. New York Member G.S.D.C. 


Ca 
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Ch. Soudan Swiveller at Stud—$25 


& 











ELMVIEW KENNELS 


POLICE, ARMY and SCOUT DOGS 
PUPPIES 


and Grown Stock for Sale 






Finest dogs ever bred for 
the house, country or farm. 


Wonderful companions 
and children’s protectors. 


I SHIP ON APPROVAL 
TO RESPONSIBLE PARTIES 





Wouldn’t you like to have one 
of these splendid puppies to 
raise with your children? 
There is no better protector 
and companion in the world 
than the Police Dog, and you 
can safely trust your children 
with one of these wonderfully 
intelligent animals. 

Some of our dogs may be seen 
at our training and sales kennel, 
Hempstead Ave. & Locust St, 
Hempstead, L. I. and the others at 
our breeding and show kennels at 
Elmhurst just outside of Scran- 





PHONE 424 M WESTFIELD 











THOMAS BRAY 232 Clark Street 
Brayvent KENNELS Westfield, NJ. a 
| 











AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
10 minutes from _ Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 
lusively for board Established 20 
: years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 


dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection invited. Highest references. 


MRS. W. BATTS 
D OGS The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island (near 
Woodside Station) - Phone 93 Newtown 



































RUSSIAN W OLFHOUNDS ton, Pa. Prices on application. 
The dog of kings and emperors. This kennel the home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
The aristocrat of the canine family. Ehrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs from a breeding and show stand- 
The most beautiful of all breeds. point ever seen in America. For particulars address 
Came fede sa of Seat tara TaN teen 
ee ee ee ee a ee ELMVIEW KENN ELS, Dept. 5, 512 Scranton Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
‘ Dr. S. a a Ol he President 











RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS Bachelor giving up country home wants 


to sell a Male Russian Wolfhound 1!2years 


The Aristocratic Companion for Ladies and Gentlemen old. Wihteartth; Miatinales tnahinns. A 
Ch. Khotni O’Valley Farm, the most famous son of Zyclon of Perchina and Lasky of thoroughbred dog — house-broken and 
Arkansas Valley, one of the greatest sons of Ch. Lasky, at Stud. Puppies from these Pa fond of children. Add ° ee 
sires usually for sale. Prices on request. ery ton lidren. ress inquiries 
to C. F. Connor, 102 W. 84th St., N. Y.C. 











ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS, D.C. Davis, Owner, CIMARON, KANSAS 


























200 Fine Cigarettes 6) 


With Your Monogram and Mahogany Humidor 
The B oomerang An appreciated gift to send anyone, any- 


here. Not only d t an ultra re- 
Now a Novel SS “aned Ganeiieen. Pose ed from the 





very finest Turkish Tobacco, but 


1 nas 





SASS it is primarily your cigarette. 
i Le Son f “SS SS 73-. When you ask the other chap VENDOME 
; This is a novelization o ee ee, ~(Or Her) to have a cigarette <. RB 
i one of the most phenomenal ne the individual touch is 2 ee ot De er mt 
; apparent—for your Mon- at Dartmouth Street 
dramatic successes of recent ogram, Crest, Coat of Arms or Frat Mark is on Appeals to the discriminating. 
years. Mr. Gray, author of your cigarette. Price for Marmay Cigarettes, ers a privacy and dignit 
‘ ” ’ ° Ss _ e ,1 
“ie Core” te without humidor, is as follows: — found inlangerhotele 
r. Carteret”, has never 100 for $2.25—250 for $5.25—500 for $10—1000 for $19 ros ewe 0 mes he 
i done a more eny oyable piece In a a style monogram, wesmg and. tips. Print i it is open on all four sides re 
L ° - > n t i i 
j of work than that of re- Gakk, Cade’ dies ath or wens gaan, Yor <5 cone ae the sunlight, Its spacious 
ara t li n Ith h rm- send 15 cigarettes showing assortment. pete «4 od bes a late 
“a ey ae eee ee eee All shipments in plain packages, insured and prepaid. Send us your order today br pen ligenem. gu dhe stg 


<a at once a feeling of 
welcome to ela, guests. 
They will always find the 


ing story of “The Boomer- i) MARMAY MEG. CO., Dept E., 136-138 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 


ang”. The tens of thou- 
sands who have seen ihe 








hotel cool and delightful 





uring the summer months. 
Close to the exclusive shop- 








play will be glad to have it 1 one ing district. 

in book form; they will find B F K eith’s The Million ies blocks from Back Bay 
i a new pleasure in following oe Dollar Theatre C.HGREENLEAF & CO. PROPRIETORS 
ie along a new path one of the EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING PARTNER 

freshest, most humorous BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


and most satisfying plots of 


ate i teADING VAUDEVILLE ‘tre wort 


The Boomerang”, illus- Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 


trated by Norman Price, is ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
published by The Century presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
| New York City, and is sold ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


at all bookstores for $1.40. DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
f EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 
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WASHINGTON 15IO H ST.N.W. PARIS 42RUEDU PARADIS 
PHILADELPHIA 1422 WALNUT ST. 
CINCINNATI 10-12 west FourTH sT. 


JMGIDDING & Co 


“THE PARIS SHOP OF AMERICA” 


of? THE MODE f~ 
Goll and Worle 1Y8 


GOWNS - WRAPS - SUITS 
COATS -MILLINERY ann FURS 


ify Avenue al fOr Shrek, 
NEW YORK 


SHOWN BY THEIR OWN ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 








DU LUTH . M INN — ST.AT 157 AVE.W. PALM BEACH ROYAL POINCIANA GROUNDS 


(FUR HEADQUARTERS) (IN SEASON) 
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Finessing the King 


The Story of a Queen, a Misdeal, an Iron Hand, and an Unexpected Joker 


ROLOGUE. Were you ever to find 

yourself in Ouch, the capital of Mau- 

rania (an infinitesimal mountain king- 
dom as yet uncharted by Anthony Hope and 
George Barr McCutcheon) you might—over- 
come by its quaintness and beauty, be smit- 
ten with a desire to explore it. Hailing the 
rickety fiacre, which stands in front of the 
little railroad station, you will, rather reck- 
lessly, say to the driver, ““Garcon’’—or still 
more recklessly, ‘Kellner, I wish to see the 
beauties of your city.” 

In which event the cabby will understand 
you perfectly—because everybody in Mau- 
rania speaks and understands English. He 
will then wake his horse from its gentle 
reverie and conduct you over the route pre- 
scribed for all American tourists—the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, the Town Hall, the Post 
Office, and the Memorial Fountain. 

But the coachman would never take you 
anywhere near the Rue Bleuet (pronounced, 
in the Mauranian dialect, ‘““Blooey”). The 
Rue Bleuet is a dark, sinister, evil-smelling 
street between two other dark, sinister and 
evil-smelling streets, in the very worst slums 
of Ouch. Nobody, who places the slightest 
value upon his life, ever goes there. It is 
with the Rue Bleuet that we have to deal. 


HAPTER ONE. Cloaked and cowled 
in the lowly habiliments of a Mauran- 
ian postman, a masked figure made its care- 
ful way down the Rue Bleuet, embracing the 
wall and glancing nervously at the four 
points of the compass. Occasionally, a scar- 
let flash stained the inky blackness of the 
summer night—a scarlet flash accompanied 
by a staccato bark and the high-pitched 
whine of a speeding bullet. The brisk and 
mysterious night life of Ouch had begun. 

Undaunted by all this, the maskec figure 
proceeded along the squalid street until it 
stopped at a dark and sinister door. The 
figure knocked—with seven quick knocks— 
and, very slowly and gently, the door opened. 

Four dismal candles thrust into empty 
beer bottles illuminated a cave in which the 
grime and cobwebs of centuries had gath- 
ered. In the corners lurked long, eerie 
shadows. Bats, lizards, toads, snakes, alli- 
gators and Gila monsters, crawled over the 
mucky floor in clammy masses. 

There were sinister looking men in the 
cave—men with long, greasy hair and little 
red eyes, aflame with the passion of envy. 
The men, one could see, were mad with the 
demon of restlessness. They wanted new 
things, new thoughts, new experiences. 

Upon the small platform of rotten boards 
one of these subterranean creatures was 
haranguing his fellows. “The rights of 
man,” he declaimed, in a thick, beery voice 
“are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness: Happiness in every form. Happi- 
ness in life, and in all that makes life at- 
tractive and worth while. Among other 


things, paintings, fine clothes, dances, music, 
operas, books, and motor cars.” 
“Hooray,” muttered the restless assem- 
blage hoarsely. ‘We have no paintings.” 
‘Our wives have no fine clothes.” 
“Our children have no motor cars.” 
“Down with the King!” cried a voice. 
With one accord the cry was taken up and 
hurled from mouth to mouth. “Down with 
the King!” The idea grew and found favor 
with the mob. At last it became a mighty 
shout: “DOWN WITH THE KING!” 
For the first time the masked man, who 
had stood unnoticed, was heard to speak. 
“To the palace!” he said, “I was there 
only this morning, and I know that the King 
and Queen are at home.” 
Howling, like wild beasts, 
swayed, and surged for the door. 


the mob 


HAPTER TWO. With his hand rest- 
ing upon the grizzled head of his fa- 
vorite terrier, a young and handsome man 
sat in an easy chair in the palace at Ouch, 
reading the evening papers. 

The young man was none other than 
Charles, the King of Maurania. The King, 
while still a boy, had been sent to Eton. 
Later he had made a tour of the world, and, 
while in America, had succumbed to the 
charms of a beautiful American girl, whom 
he took back with him to Ouch, as his Queen, 

Before long, the people began to resent the 
youthful Queen’s democratic and American 
influence, in the Kingdom. It threatened, 
they said, to undermine their ancient prin- 
ciples of monarchy. So the people, with the 
help of the King’s cousin, Prince Henry, 
plotted secretly against the Icing. 

“According to the evening papers,” King 
Charles remarked to his wife, “the Mau- 
ranian commoners are warming up again. I 
am sure they are influenced and encouraged 
by the Royalist faction, led by Henry, my 
marplot cousin. What a people— 
what a people! Always seeking something 
new, something novel—restless, dissatisfied, 
discontented with what they have.” 

“Ves, dear,” remarked the American 
Queen who, like a model wife, was learning 
to concur in everything the King said. With 
that remark the happy pair retired to bed. 


HAPTER THREE. “Down with the 
King! Down with the King!” 

The King had been asleep. At first he 
heard the cries faintly. But, fully awake at 
last, he sprang from his bed and slipped on 
a light-weight summer dressing gown in 
striped pongee over his well-cut pajamas in 
soft silk—and strode to the window. 

What a scene—lurid with the light of 
many torches—greeted his astonished eyes! 

Half of the entire population of Ouch had 
surrounded the palace gates, and were wav- 
ing their arms and shouting—in English, 
of course,—“Down with the King!” 


Charles of Maurania was brave with the 
bravery of his ancestors. He stepped to the 
balcony, which was conveniently situated 
over the street for just such exigencies. 

‘My loyal people . . .” he began. 

“YA-AAA-AH-H-H-H-AH !” howled the 
mob, swarming toward the palace gates. 

Charles’s royal blood ran cold. These 
people were in no mood for harangues. They 
were insistent, clamorous, aroused; nothing 
would deter them from attacking him, his 
Queen, and his palace. “Send for the 
Royal Guard . . .” he said to the Queen. 

The Queen only groaned at his request. 

“Alas,” she said, “the Royal Guard are 
at the other end of the city. Ha, ha! Hen- 
ry’s plot has indeed been well planned.” 

Out in the street, the mob was becoming 
more and more infuriated. “Clothes,” 
shouted some of them; ‘‘Pleasures,’”’ shouted 
others; “Down with the King!” clamored 
the rest, sticking fast to their first idea. 

What could he do? If he could only hold 
the mob until the Royal Guard might be 
reached by telephone. . . . 

But what could possibly hold so great 
and diverse a throng? What could unify 
their interests? It sought novelty, this 
crowd, and excitement; ideas, new fields of 
vision, appeals to the imagination. 

Wildly, the King looked about him. 

And then, ah, Heavens! his enraptured 
eyes rested upon a cherished possession of 
his wife’s . . a possession that was al- 
most sacred to her the connecting 
link between Maurania and the country of 
her happy maidenhood. The postman (yes, 
you are right; it was the very postman we 
met at the beginning of our story) had left 
it in the morning. Perhaps it would ac- 
complish the miracle. If not, nothing would. 

Charles, with trembling hands, grasped 
the treasure and threw it from the window, 
far out into the restless crowd. 

As it landed, the storm broke out anew. 
But, this time, it broke upon itself. Each 
man soon became pitted against his fellow; 
angry women fought grimly with angry 
women. Children cried and wept. In their 
new found passion, everybody had forgotten 
the King. Mad with the will to Possess, 
they clawed, bit, scratched, kicked and 
screamed. He whose lucky hand but touched 
the treasured object for a moment was cer- 
tain to be instantly trampled under foot. 

Then the King, with a smile upon his 
lips, calmly telephoned for the Imperial 
Guard. Now that the mob had learned what 
the treasure was, the King knew full well 
that they would let him alone. 

“Saved,” murmured the King of Mau- 
rania, as word came over the telephone that 
the Royal Guard was on its way. “Saved; 
and by an extremely inexpensive possession 
of my American wife’s: to be quite explicit, 
saved by a copy of VANITY FAIR.” 

H. W. H. 
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The Invasion of Germany 
Shall This Become a Part of the Allied Strategy in 1919? 


Chief of the General Staff, has told us 

that, if we give him 80 divisions of 
Americans (an American division consists of 
40,000 men) in France by next June, the war 
will end in 1919. 

There is, moreover, excellent reason for be- 
lieving that by June of next year we will have 
these 80 divisions in France, and that shipping 
will be available both to take these men to 
Europe and to keep up the necessary flow of 
supplies for them. 

It is therefore safe to assume, as a starting 
point, that next June will see 3,000,000 Amer- 
icans in France ready to enter the fighting. 

What, then, will be the relative strength in 
man power of the Allies, as compared with that 
of the Teutonic Powers? 

We may disregard, entirely, Austria, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey. The Italian army has 
shown itself thoroughly capable of neutralizing 
Austria; the combined Allies before Saloniki, 
and the British in the near east, offset Ger- 
many’s Balkan Allies. 


(| siiet PEYTON C. MARCH, our 


HE situation, then, narrows down to the 

question of Germany against England, 
France, and the United States. The maximum 
force of actual fighting men which Germany 
can put in the field for the 1919 campaign is 
under 3,250,000 soldiers. Of this force about 
500,000 must be kept in Russia, scattered over 
the territory which Germany has overrun, in 
order to guard the loot she has acquired. There 
will, therefore, be’ available for service in 
France 2,750,000 German soldiers. This figure 
is reached by assuming that the accretions to 
German strength before the spring of 1919 will 
equal her losses since March 21st. 

Against this force France and England can 
readily place an army of over 3,000,000 men, 
so that, at the very least calculation, the Allied 
numbers will exceed those of Germany by the 
strength which America is able to put into the 
field. 

This force of ours, then, of 3,000,000 men, is 
the strength of the striking force of the Allies. 
This is the force with which General March 
says the war will be ended in 1919. No man 
can foretell how the end will be brought about; 
what the various military steps will be, or 
where the main attack will be launched. There 
are, however, certain essential facts which we 
Must recognize and certain probabilities we 
may consider. 


By J. B. W. GARDINER 


First, what do we mean by winning the 
war? No man, who is loyal to America, can 
interpret this phrase to mean aught but. a 
military decision. Germany must be beaten by 
force of arms; her army must be destroyed, 
captured, or dispersed; there must be an abso- 
lute and unconditional surrender. This is 
what the situation demands, not only in the 
eyes of our soldiers, but in the eyes of all 
civilians who treasure life, liberty, and a per- 
manent peace. 


T is from this standpoint, then, that the next 
year’s campaign will be discussed. On this 
basis we may go one step further. No mili- 
tary decision is likely to be reached until the 
war is carried into Germany; until the people 
of Rhineland, of Westphalia, of Prussia, have 
visited upon them some measure of the horrors 
which have been inflicted upon the populations 
of France and Belgium. Their cities must be 
racked, and torn with shell fire, until only 
gaunt, ragged and tottering walls mark the 
places where buildings once stood. Until the 
German people, prostrate, feel the heel of the 
war-god whom they have so long worshipped, 
tearing their flesh and crushing their lives, then 
and then only, will they know the horrors which 
war brings, and then only will they make peace. 
It is not improbable that before 1918 has 
passed by, the Germans will be back in the 
positions they occupied at the beginning of the 
year, that is, the old Hindenburg line. This, 
then, must be our starting point. By striking, 
head on, against that line we may succeed in 
driving the Germans back, step by step, until 
they are in their own country. But this could 
hardly be done in a year’s fighting. Behind 
the Hindenburg line there is practically a con- 
tinuous series of parallel trenches, all the way 
to the German frontier. The Allies then would 
be continuously attacking strongly fortified po- 
sitions. Our loss in men would be terrific, and 
the results questionable. 

While all of occupied France and Belgium 
might be redeemed, the German army would 
still be intact. It is, moreover, almost impos- 
sible to invade Germany by an attack from the 
north or west. Such an invasion would have 
to follow the route pursued by Germany in 
1914. This is not possible in the face of 
continuous and organized resistance. 

Germany, as we know, came down between 
the frontiers of the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg and struck the Belgians at Liége, the 


right following the Sambre River to Namur, the 
centre coming through Luxembourg. Luxem- 
bourg is very mountainous; it is full of strong 
positions the forcing of which by frontal at- 
tacks would be almost impossible. North of 
Luxembourg the French and Belgian Ardennes 
are not only equally difficult terrain, but their 
western border is guarded by the lower reaches 
of the Meuse River, which is a most formidable 
military obstacle. The only open country is 
between the northern Ardennes and the Dutch 
border. ‘But, even this, too, is guarded by the 
Meuse. When it is realized how difficult it 
has been to force the passage of even the 
smaller streams of France, the practical im- 
possibility of driving across such a stream as 
the lower Meuse becomes at once apparent. 
There are thus eliminated two possibilities— 
one an attack from the west against the gate- 
way to northern Germany; and one an attack 
from the south, by way of Verdun. There re- 
mains, then, only the possibility of reaching 
Germany by striking north and west from the 
front between Verdun and the Swiss frontier. 


HE first step, on the northern section of 

this line, would be to take Metz as a base 
for further operations. From Verdun to St. 
Mihiel the French line runs along the eastern 
border of the Meuse heights and overlooks all 
of the broad Woevre plain, east of the Meuse. 
Between St. Mihiel and Pont-a-Mousson the 
lines are on the heights of Lorraine, from which 
the southern fortresses of Metz, nestling down 
in the valley of the Moselle, can already be 
reached by the French artillery. The first step 
would then be an advance against Metz from 
both. directions. This advance might indeed 
be continued down the valley of the Moselle 
through Lorraine, but, because of the rugged 
character of the country, this would be a dubi- 
ous undertaking. 

Simultaneously with the movement against 
Metz would come an invasion of Alsace with 
the object of reaching the Rhine and obtaining 
control of the Rhine valley. This valley is 
screened, from the west, by the Vosges Moun- 
tains, which can be crossed by a military forec 
only in a few places. The barrier is not wide, 
however, and the French are already across it 
in certain places. In fact, between Colmar 
and Miilhausen they are almost down in the 
valley. It is probable that all of the Vosges. 
passes would have to be stormed simultaneous-. 
ly by the Allies so (Continued on page 110) 
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The Record of a One Day Trans- Atlantic Journey in 1920 


Sketches by 
Ethel Plummer 


The gay scene in Hemp 
stead, at the departure 
of the good plane ‘“Ca- 
proni” for Europe. Trav- 
elers wear fleecs-lined 
aviation suits, and lean 
over the rail and talk in 
loud tones to demonstra- 
tive friends. ‘“‘Don’t get 
air-sick,” shouts a witty 
bon-voyager. And this 
sally is received with 
roars of happy laughter 





By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 





predictions, I am perfectly ready and 
willing to be quoted in a little aircraft 
prognostication of my own. 

Representatives of aircraft concerns have 
painted the possibilities of trans-oceanic flight 
in giant planes, soon to supersede the present 
pokey method of boating on such snails as the 
Leviathan (neé Vaterland). As an accredited 
representative of the traveling public, which 
public will regis‘er as passengers on these gi- 
gantic trans-Atlantic birds (I claim no credit 
for originating the simile likening an airplane 
to a bird. I have seen it somewhere before, 
but it struck me at the time as being well worth 
using again) I would like to prophesy what a 
journey across the water will be like, let us 
say on the good ship Caproni, of the Nimbus 
Line, sailing from Hangar No. 57 at the foot 
of 22nd Street, Hempstead, L. I., at 10 A. M. 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and 
returning, leave Biarritz at the same hour on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, with a 
stop-over privilege at the Azores—if desired. 


Tres being the open season for aircraft 


Let us picture to ourselves, dear reader (I 
may call you “Dear Reader,” may I not?) 
the gay scene in Hempstead at the departure 
of the plane. ‘Travelers, carrying fleece-lined 
aviation suits over their arms, and adjusting 
their goggles are scrambling up the gang-plank, 
or leaning over the rail talking to demonstra- 
tive friends who are grouped about the hangar, 


“ P\ON’T get air-sick,” shouts a witty bon- 

voyager from a pile of crates, and this 
sally is received with screams of laughter from 
the bystanders and a general waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. The ship’s officers make much to-do 
of racing about, strumming the various wires 
and tapping the struts, ordering people away 
from the radius of the propeller, testing the 
graphaphone records to see if they run all 
right, and, in general, doing just what you 
would expect officers to do before the sailing 
of an airplane. 

Add to all this the confusion of stewards 
worming their way through the crowds bear- 
ing, to the various staterooms, gift boxes con- 
taining fruit, electrically heated gloves, and 
carrier-pigeons. Then, if it is not too much 
of an imposition, add to this the crashing of 
the ship’s band playing the national air (there 
is something that could be done with the play 
upon words hinted at there: ‘National Air”— 
‘ “National Air-ship” get it? 
But I am too busy to bother with it now. I 
have got to get this ship off or we shall never 
have any story), the deafening clatter of the 
cranes hoisting freight on board, and finally 
(please add just this one thing more) the in- 
credibly loud and overwhelming burr of the 
ten Liberty motors running wide open. And, 
when you have all of these noises added to- 
gether, including the genial hum of tea brewing 
in the galley, you have the sailing of the 
Caproni, for all practical intents and purposes, 
reproduced before your very eyes and ears. 

As the great monster of the air (practically 
a repetition of the bird simile, but unavoid- 
able) rises above the tree-tops, there is a 
chorus of ‘“‘good-byes” and “bomb voyages,” 
while some of the (Continued on page 112) 
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D’Annunzio, the Man Who Could Have Bombed Vienna 


N the center of the group stands Gabriele D’Annunzio, the great Italian poet, 

who, a few weeks ago, with a squadron of Caproni aeroplanes, conducted a 
raid over the Austrian capital. The Italians flew low over the city, but instead 
of dropping death-dealing bombs, they scattered leaflets warning the Viennese 
to beware of America, and other things in store for them. All the Italian 
aviators returned safely to their base. On the left of Gabriele D’Annunzio 
stands his son, Veniero D’Annunzio, who is now in America. The other officer 


is Lieut. Campioni, who was killed shortly after this photograph was taken. 
The aeroplane beside which D’Annunzio is standing is a Caproni of approxi- 
mately six hundred horsepower. It is one of six machines of the same pattern 
which have been specially fitted for the purpose of bombing Vienna—a plan 
which these machines will shortly carry out. On this machine of D’Annunzio’s, 
a little glass windshield has been constructed which enables the poet to sit in 
comparative comfort and dash off his notes while he isn’t dashing off bombs. 
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Bohemians: 


I hate Bohemians; 
They shatter my morale. 


HERE are the Artists; 
The Inventors of the Nude. 
They are always gesticulating with their thumbs, 
And sketching, with forks, on table cloths; 
They point out all the different colors in a sunset 
As if they were trying to sell it to you; 
They are forever messing around with batik; 
And hanging yellow tassels on things; 
And stencilling everything within reach. 
I do hope that Gibson never learns what they think of him: 
It would simply break his heart. 
Of course, they know that being hung in the Academy 
Is just a matter of pull. 
They say that James Montgomery Flagg may stoop to mere success, 
But as for them, 
Let them starve first! 
Fair enough! 


HERE are the Writers; 
The Press Agents for Sex. 
They are forever exposing their inmost souls, 
Their “stuff” is always “brutally frank”— 
Why, they’d just as soon tell you their favorite flower. 
They find their fullest expression in free verse; 
They call it that 
Because they have to give it away. 
They are extremely well read, 
They can quote from their own works for hours— 
Without a mistake. 
They are always pulling manuscripts out of their pockets, 
And asking you to tell them, honestly—is it too daring? 


A Hate Song. By DoroTHY PARKER 


If they only could find a publisher Big Enough. 
Oh, well— 


Genius is an infinite capacity for giving pains. 


"THERE are the Actors; 

They always refer to themselves as “Players”. 

Whenever two or three of them are gathered together 
Another little theatre comes into the world. 

They are eternally leasing vacant kitchenettes 

And presenting their own dramas—with Woolworth scenery. 
Of course, there can be no real drama above Fourteenth Street. 
If they even walked across Times Square 

They'd feel that they had lost their amateur standing. 

They ask you what you think of their technique, 

And then wait for you to commit perjury. 

They thank God that they never descended to commercialism; 
They know that they’ll never be appreciated— 

They don’t know the half of it. 


i” then there are the Radicals; 

The Table D’Hote Bolsheviki. 

They are always in revolt about something. 

Nothing has been done yet that they can wholly approve of. 
Their existence is just like Heaven— 

There is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 

They are forever starting magazines 

And letting the Postal Authorities put the finish to them. 
Their one ambition is to get themselves arrested, 

So that they can come out and be Heroes. 

They are always stifled— 

Always longing to loose the trivial fetters of Convention, 
And go far away,—back to the Real— 

I wish they’d get started! 


I hate Bohemians; 


They would sit down 
And write the Great American Novel 





They shatter my morale. 








“For Charges Incurred” 
Question! Just What Is the Difference *twixt One’s Club and One’s Country ? 


summer, Harry Gadget has been eating 
at his Club. Now we all do that, some- 
times, don’t we? And we all know that sign- 
ing checks, at a club, as it is elsewhere, is the 
best known anaesthetic for the pain of actually 
spending money. Meals, cabs, shaves, theatre 
tickets, all—at a club—can be paid for with 
a flourish of the pen and a dotting of an “i”; 
leaving the quarter in the pocket to jingle 
against the dime, with a sense of permanence 
that is as deceiving as it is delightful. 


AY his family have been away most of the 


ND, when the end of the month comes, and 
the little card bearing the simple legend 
“For charges incurred during September” 
brings the bad news to Gadget, he will be 
neither stunned nor insulted. He may wince 
a little at the size of the bill, and suspect that 
someone has been signing his name to his order 
blanks, but, at his protest, the Treasurer of the 
club will patiently show him his signature, on 
September 4, for, let us say, an electric scalp 
massage and, on September 15, for four seats 
to the Follies, etc., etc., until he has accounted 
for all of the little extra items on Gadget’s 
little bill. 

Thus satisfied, Gadget will pay the bill. He 
takes pride in paying his debts promptly. The 
fact that he has paid a bill the month before 
for house charges incurred in August, does not 
occur to him as a valid reason for not paying 
for what he has eaten and spent in September. 

And yet Gadget said to me, to-day: ‘What, 
another Liberty Loan? Why, I subscribed to 


$99 


one only last Spring! 


OW you can’t say that Gadget isn’t strong 
for the war. As a matter of fact, he was 
in the war (in spirit) long before this country 


Se . a 





VAN pan wevon 
STRANGLING THE PRUSSIAN EAGLE 


A telling bit of propaganda sculpture by Jo Davidson. 
This photograph is from the sculptor’s clay model 


was. He was one of the charter members. He 
felt very keenly the deportation of the Belgians, 
and took as a personal affront the Kaiser’s 
sneering allusions to America’s power. He 
was in favor of the largest army that could be 
raised, and he considered that it would be dis- 
gracefully small at that. He deplored the de- 
lay in machine guns, and was strong for hav- 
ing the members of the Aircraft Board interned 
for holding up the supply of airplanes. He is 
for going into the war with every ounce of 
energy and material that the United States 
can possibly muster. 

And yet he said to me to-day: ‘What, an- 
other Liberty Loan? Why, I subscribed to one 
only last Spring!” 


Bt since last Spring, much water, and 
many Germans, have passed under the 
bridge. Gadget has called for more ships,— 
and lo, more ships have been built. Gadget 
has pleaded for a great army, and for shipping 
to carry it across the ocean; and that army has 
already crossed the Atlantic, and won its vic- 
tories. Billions of shells have been made, mil- 
lions of uniforms, millions of boots, millions 
of rifles. All the things that Gadget ordered, 
during September, were delivered to him in due 
course. ‘The Treasurer at Washington can 
show receipts for all moneys spent as a result 
of Gadget’s commendable patriotism. And 
Gadget has signed checks for all of them. 

Who does he think is going to pay this 
month’s bill, and next month’s bill, for the 
things he has ordered? The soldiers in France, 
—with their thirty dollars a month? 
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America Has Surprised Germany 


Accomplishments Which Are Causing the Teutonic Powers Distinct Uneasiness 


T would appear as if Germany had mis- 
I calculated and misrepresented every activ- 
ity that America was destined to display 

in the war. When, after the conflict is all 
over, she cofnes to take stock of America’s part 
in it, she will realize how fatal was her blun- 
dering, and how little she understood where her 
greatest peril lay. Here are some of the details. 


IRST of all, Germany—as a result of our 

intervention—has lost South America. She 
was fully confident that, even if we entered the 
war, the influence which she had built up in 
Latin America, through trade and intrigue, 
could not be destroyed. On September 1, 1915, 
at the meeting of’ the Economic Union ior 
South and Central America, in Berlin, the 
Teutonic head of that body, Herr Meschke, 
said: ‘South and Central America are Ger- 
many’s greatest assets overseas.” 

To-day, Cuba, Guatemala, Brazil, Costa 
Rica and Panama are at war with Germany. 
Three republics—Honduras, Bolivia and Nic- 
aragua—have severed diplomatic relations with 
her, while Peru is extremely resentful and 
restless. 

Germany despised American diplomacy. She 
called it ‘‘shirtsleeved” and “untrained”, and 
regarded it as no match for her own: but, al- 
ready, the confidence of Latin America has 
been won by Washington’s diplomacy and even 
Mexico—which Germany was beginning to re- 
gard as a suburb of Berlin—has quieted down 
and is now no longer a menace to us. 








ERMANY was perfectly well aware, in 
April, 1917, when we declared war, that 
our naval forces, all told, consisted of only 
82,000 men; our army, all told, of 202,000, 
and that we had but 9,500 officers of any sort 
in our service. Our naval forces now consist 
of about 400,000 men; the army of over 3,000,- 
000 and we have, to-day, over 124,000 officers 
in service. 

The German authorities knew that, in the 
two and a half years in which we had been 
waiting to go into the war, no preparations had 
been made here to create and train an army of 
any sort, and so thought that it would be im- 
possible for the United States to figure as a 
real military menace in her path. 

As a matter of fact, through the energy of 
our engineers, 22,000 separate buildings or 
cantonments, were put up in the four months 
succeeding our declaration of war, and the rest 
of all our camp and cantonment work has been 
done at the same high rate of speed. 

Germany laughed at the idea of our taking 
a big army abroad, in a reasonable time, be- 
cause she deemed our physical shipping and 
feeding difficulties a sufficient bar to such an 
accomplishment, quite apart from her U-boat 
peril. 


F the 1,500,000 odd men sent over by us, 

up to August, 1918, 40 per cent were con- 
veyed in American ships, the rest were carried 
in British vessels. Five tons of cargo space 
were provided for the’ food and equipment of 
every soldier carried across to France. Every 
ounce of food and material had to be sent from 
this country. The average length of the trip, 


By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


for men and supplies, is—for sea transport— 
about three thousand five hundred miles, and, 
for land transport, nearly a thousand miles 
more, a total distance of 4,500 miles. From the 
beginning, the supplies have been sufficient to 
last the men for three months. As the army 
grows, the vast machine has to grow with it. 
But this problem—the transportation and sup- 
plying, of a force of this size over such a dis- 
tance, is the greatest problem ever successfully 
solved by a country at war. 

The convoy system, employed to guard our 
transports, has been so effective that the losses 
from enemy attack on the eastward journey 
have not reached a dozen lives. 

Germany, accustomed to her own great mili- 
tary railroad system (constructed, in the course 
of forty years, with this war in view), had no 
idea that if America got an army across, it 
could be handled there with celerity, by Ameri- 
cans. 

As a matter of fact, a once sleepy French 
port has been converied into a great American 
seaport, with huge docking facilities. Enough 
tracks have been laid down across France, to 
make up a respectable railroad system. From 
the place of debarkation to the United States 
concentration points inland, American is the 
language—if it is a language—of France. In 
spite of the stories set agoing by German propa- 
gandists, to the effect that the natives of France 
really resent the way in which so many Ameri- 
cans make themselves at home in their land, the 
French have welcomed our men like brothers, 
and have not even resented the sign boards in 
our language, and all the other indications of 
our friendly invasion. 


ERMANS used to remark maliciously that 

the American flag, flying over a merchant 
ship, was a sight so rare as to excite wonder 
and surprise. They did not imagine that our 
entry into the war would make our standard as 
familiar in the seven seas, as theirs had been 
before the Allied fleets swept them completely 
off the ocean. 

Between April 6, 1917, and April of this 
year we built, or put in service, 186 vessels, 
including monsters like the Leviathan and other 
Kaiser ships of the German fleet interned in the 
Hudson and elsewhere, that were the gems of 
the Kaiser’s passenger and trading marine. 
No less than 1,400 steel and wooden ships have 
been contracted for by our Government. A 
hundred and fifty have been built and launched, 
over 90 of them, with high ceremony on July 
the Fourth last. Our ship-building yards have 
increased from 70 to 151. Two of the plants 
will soon be larger than any on the Clyde, or 
at Belfast. The Pacific coast is running neck 
and neck with the East. A number of old 
yards have been doubled and trebled in ca- 
pacity, while the number of workmen employed 
in what was an inactive craft has increased 
from 43,000 to 200,000 men, with fresh hands 
flocking into the business every day. 

In April, 1917, our naval service had 300 
ships, of all classes. It now has 1,400. There 
are 150 destroyers with Admiral Sims’ fleet in 
European waters, mostly engaged in patrol 
work on the Irish and French coasts and in 
the Atlantic. 


ERMANY also nursed the delusion that 

Congress would hesitate to place the rail- 
roads of this country under the control of the 
President. At the present moment the 400 
separate lines in the United States are being 
used primarily for war purposes, under the di- 
rection of the Railway Administrator, and the 
great telegraph and telephone svstems are pub- 
lic property. 

Germany, and German sympathisers in 
America, have systematically tried to interfere 
with the floating of loans, especially those that 
were intended to aid our Allies. 

This met with such slight success that the 
first sum of public money mentioned by Con- 
gress, to cover the future needs of ourselves 
and our friends abroad, was $20,000,000,000. 
Of this sum, $10,000,000,000 was raised in the 
first year. Half of this went to Great Britain. 
The working agreement: has been that England 
is to “lean” on us, and the other Allies are to 
“lean” on her. The success of the three Lib- 
erty Loans, and the sums realized through the 
sale of War Savings Stamps, must have con- 
vinced the Germans that the American people 
are supporting their Government, not because 
they have to, but because they want to, and that 
there is no need to hold any of them up by the 
heels in order to shake the money out of their 
pockets. By this time, the fact has become 
patent that America’s willingness is as un- 
limited as American means. 


ERMANY hoped that labor in America 

would be “pacifist” or, at any rate, favor- 
able to such a German scheme as “Peace by 
negotiation.” The fact is that labor in the 
United States is enthusiastically for “Peace 
by Victory,” and by no softer way. Only a 
few of the Socialists take the other tack, and 
they have been deserted by some of their most 
conspicuous and most able leaders, like Charles 
E. Russell and John Spargo. The latter has 
done valuable war work. He has also helped 
to unmask the false pretences of the Irish and 
Russian Bolsheviki on this side of the Atlantic. 
Labor has been consulted. Wages have been 
made high in war industries. What little there 
has been in the way of sabotage is of German 
origin. Strikes have been few. The control 
which the leaders have been able to exercise 
over the mass of laboring people is surprising 
when it is considered that only some 17 per 
cent of the “working population,” so called, is 
organized. 

The other day, in Germany, Prince Salm- 
horstmar compared the German “aristocratic” 
spirit with what he regarded as the vulgar 
American “democratic” spirit. 

He might have pointed out one contrast in 
the conduct produced by the two spirits, but he 
failed to do so. The high-minded aristocratic 
Germans starved and robbed the inhabitants of 
every small country that they overran. But the 
selfish Americans have been feeding the Bel- 
gians, and the Armenians and the Serbians. 
In spite of the pressure of his work as Chief 
Food Administrator of all the Allies, Mr. Her- 
bert C. Hoover has succeeded in keeping up 
the system of relief established by him in Bel- 
gium before this country became an active par- 
ticipant in the war. (Continued on page 98) 
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Belgium Stricken 
Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, in a Tableau, Conceived and Produced by Her Husband 


NE of the interesting developments of the dramatic season has been the 

extraordinary success scored by Ben Ali Haggin’s tableaux—which have 
been shown both at the Follies and at the Midnight Frolic. These poetic and 
admirably conceived pictures have certainly deserved the high degree of critical 
approval which they at once achieved. As art, they have been irreproachable; 
as propaganda, they must have been highly efficacious. We show, on these pages, 
two of the tableaux which have never failed to astonish and arouse the audiences 


at the New Amsterdam. An added interest is imparted to the above pictures 
because of the fact that Mrs. Haggin and Mrs. Castle generously consented to 
step into the frames for us—on one occasion only—in place of the members of 
the Follies who ordinarily enact these characters. The Belgian tableau is, from 
the point of view of art, particularly noteworthy. In it Mr. Haggin has striven 
to achieve the effect of a flat lighting. His purpose—in which he has admirably 
succeeded—has been to give to the tableau group, a canvas, or painter-like glow. 
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France Defiant 


Irene Castle, in Another of Ben Ali Haggin’s Stirring and Patriotic Tableaux 


NEW YORK critic recently attributed the success of Mr. Haggin’s tableaux, 

solely to the public’s eager absorption in all matters that bear directly upon 
the War. Vanity Fair hastens to remark that the gentleman in question has only 
stated half of the truth. As a matter of fact, the popularity of the pictures has 
been largely due to the artistry and skill with which Mr. Haggin conceived, 
posed and lighted them. Twenty years ago, in New York, two artists of nation- 
wide distinction—John Alexander and William M. Chase—developed this type 


of theatrical entertainment to a high degree of artistic perfection. Thanks to 
them, tableaux were, in those days, extremely popular in New York. Since their 
time, however, no artist of high rank—with the infrequent exceptions of Baron 
de Meyer and Albert Sterner—has given anything like serious attention to the 
direction and production of tableaux vivants. An entirely new impetus has at 
last been imparted to the art by Mr. Haggin, a painter who had already proved 
himself a master in the realm of pageantry, costuming and stage decoration. 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Here is good news! William Faver- 
sham is soon to appear in “The 
Prince and the Pauper,” which has 
been dramatized by Princess Troub- 
etzkoy. He will play the réle of 
Miles Henden, while Irene Fenwick 
will be the little Prince of Wales 


MARY DALE CLARK 


Carlo Liten, the Belgian tragedian, 
will make his first New York ap- 
pearance this Winter, in a series of 
recitals. For the last three years, 
he has toured England, the pro- 
ceeds of his tour going to war 
charities. He will present the 
poetic dramas of Albert Samain and 
of Verhaaren, the Belgian poet 


Generals 








WHITE 
Shelley Hull is playing in “Under Orders,” 
the war drama of which he and Effie 
Shannon form the entire cast. Mr. Hull 
plays the réles of a captain in the Ameri- 
can army, and a captain in the German 
army—he is here shown wearing his Ger- 
man uniform. The play is one of the 
great successes of the season 


com, Vanity Fair can’t help feeling a little 
guilty when it thinks of the way it has been giv- 
ing almost all its attentions to the distaff side of the 
stage. It can’t help thinking that it really hasn’t 
done the right thing by our actors. Therefore, it 
made a solemn vow that in this very number it would 
set aside one page for men only, and make it abso- 
lutely safe from woman’s intrusion—just to show 
that the amazing miracle can still be accomplished. 


Leading Masculine Figures in the Autumn Offensive 


VANITY FAIR 





ARNOLD GENTHE 


Raymond Hitchcock scored his 
usual success, in the Summer, in 
“Hitchy-Koo,” which is getting to 
be an annual institution. After a 
brief rest, Mr. Hitchcock will give 
“Hitchy-Koo” a new lease on life 
and present it as a Winter revue 





WHITE 


Cyril Maude, after a two years 
tour (which included Australia and 
New Zealand) has returned to Amer- 
ica, to star in C. Haddon Cham- 
bers’ comedy, “The Saving Grace,” 
with Laura Hope Crews and Betty 
Murray as added attractions. The 
play has had a long run in London, 
with Charles Hawtrey as its star 


in Command of the Dramatic Front 
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“There are no words to tell 
of the work of these war 
heroines. 
their noble efforts that we 
can look for the anxiety 





In fact, it is to 


of so many of Our Boys 
to get over to the front” 
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Fun—tfor the Boys on Leave 


Hints on How to Entertain the Soldiers 


T is truly touching to see the sacrifices that 
some of our women are making in this war. 
Even though they have given their hus- 
bands to the Intelligence Department, they feel 
that they can still do more—that they can do 
their share towards winning the war at, home. 
They realize the crying need for good, clean 
fun among Our Boys, and, with a disregard 
for self that wrings the heart of the beholder, 
they go in for entertaining the soldiers. 

With painstaking care, they have thought up 
a series of diversions sure to spread happiness 
among the Lads in Khaki. One of their most 
successful means of beguiling the leaden hours 
of a soldier’s leave is to engage him in a good, 
rousing game of Twenty Questions. Of course, 
they needn’t stop at twenty; the game can go 
on indefinitely, coming to an end only when 
the participant’s leave expires. 

Some of the: most popular questions, which 
may. be effectively introduced into the game, 
are: Where does he come from; why; how does 
he like New York; where is he stationed; isn’t 
his mother awfully proud of him; when does he 
expect to sail; how does he like his officers; 
what is the food like; has he enough blankets; 
isn’t he just too thrilled at the idea of fighting 
in this great, big war; doesn’t he think he’ll 
be afraid of submarines; are those collars un- 
comfortable; and when does he think the war 
will be over. 

Any of the other questions may be omitted, 
if desired, but this last one is absolutely es- 
sential. There is something about a uniform 
that makes everyone want to ask its occupant 
when he thinks the war is going to be over. 

Somehow, the Gallant Defenders of Old 
Glory don’t seem to get all worked up over this 
uproarious game. They live up to their home 
training, of course; they answer every question 
with an irreproachable “Yes, ma’am” or “No, 
ma’am” or a polite “I’ll say so.” But there is 
a look in their eyes as that of a hunted animal. 
Statistics show that the only question that can 
start one of Those Who Are Making the World 
Safe for Democracy talking for an entire eve- 
ning, is the query: ‘And what branch of the 
service are you trying to get transferred to?” 

Another extremely happy method of whil- 


By HELEN WELLS 


ing away a soldier’s leave is that of giving 
him a lift in a limousine. This is not by any 
means as simple and unstudied as it sounds. 
Those brave women who are bent on improv- 
ing the morale of a Rangy Youth in Olive Drab 
don’t stop with a mere lift in the direction of 
the place he happens to be bound for. They 
drive him round and round Central Park, 
pointing out the statues that clutter it up, and 
stopping a moment at the Mall so that he can 
hear the band render “Southern Medley, with 
Variations’’—which is the only thing they have 
ever been known to render. During the course 
of the drive, they amuse, and, at the same time, 
uplift him by talking to him about writing 
home, saving up his pay, and not taking those 
French girls too seriously. 


Bean limousines of these patriotic women 
have been the means of deflecting many a 
Future Veteran of the Great War from low 
pleasures to higher delights. These women have 
no other reward than that of the thrill of duty 
well done when they pick up a Yankee Lad 
bound for one of those vulgar ball-games and 
insist on his abandoning his project and ac- 
companying them to a lecture on ‘““The Woman 
of Finland—What of Her?” Theirs is the joy 
that only those who give their country a shove 
in the right direction can know, when they 
turn some Soldier Boy from his course in the 
direction of a common vaudeville show, and 
take him with them to a chamber recital of 
Old English Gavottes, for the Spinnet. To 
them is given the elation of true patriotism 
when they snatch a Clean-Cut Youngster in 
Dust Brown from the very jaws of the movies, 
and lead him to an exhibition of modernist 
Swedish sculpture. 

Perhaps the palm should go to the woman 
who elevates the military taste in music—by 
singing to Our American Fighters. She con- 
scientiously runs through long, coloratura- 
splashed arias from ponderous operas, while 
the Mothers’ Sons sit on their creaking camp- 
chairs in monumental patience, wistfully wait- 
ing for her to come to the chorus, so that they 
can all join in. 

Not all of these musical entertainers go in 


for operatic selections, however. Some make 
their appeal not so much to the brain as to the 
sweeter side of man’s nature. Clad in simple 
white, with a single spray of crimson ramblers 
tucked in back of the left ear, they warble spot- 
less little" ballads about “The robin loves the 
vi-o-let, the pansy told me so.” Others, again, 
nobly adapt themselves to their audience; they 
talk shop continually, just to show that they 
are not above being one of the boys. They 
start things right off with “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” so that the soldiers may have an op- 
portunity to be on their feet for a while. 

Then they introduce stirring numbers about 
Our Flag and how it waves, imparting the 
information that its colors are red, white, and 
blue,—blue being really a particularly. happy 
choice in colors because it rhynies so faultlessly 
with “you” and “dew.” They follow up these 
with songs of such cheerful ‘sentiments as “I 
May Be Gone for a Long, Long Time,” and 
“When You.Come Back—If. You Do Come 
Back.”” They have also memorized scores of 
ballads in which soldier sons -are. perpetually 
bidding farewell to Mother—those songs in 
which the lyricist has the unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of rhyming “mother” with “love her,” 
and “soldier” with “shoulder’’—and. songs in 
which soldiers, dying on the battlefield, long to 
return to the old home once again, or those in 
which little children. pray—invariably at twi- 
light—for their daddies Over There. 


(\THER brave women, with a pretty talent 

for elocution, are also willing to ‘help the 
war along. And what could be sweeter than 
the spectacle of a charmingly benevolent 
woman, wearing convex glasses and built along 
much the same lines as the Public Library, 
obliging a large gathering of Pershing’s Heroes 
with such selections as “I’m almost as tall as 
the goldenrod—I’m four years old to-day,” or 
“I don’t want to go play with l‘ttle girls—little 
boys are much nicer, I think”? 

No, there are simply no words to tell of the 
work some of these war heroines are doing. In 
fact, it is to their noble efforts that we can look 
for the anxiety of so many of Our Boys to get 
to the front—with as little delay as possible. 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Few Just Complaints About the War 


Criticisms of the Way in Which it is Being Conducted 


O patriotic man would care to lift up his 
voice against the Government in war 
time. Personally, I should not want to 

give utterance to anything in the way of criti- 
cism. But the complaints which are presented 
below have come to me, unsought and unso- 
licited, and represent such a variety of sources 
and such just and unselfish points of view that 
I think it proper to offer them to the public. 

I give them, just as they have come to me, 
without modifications of any sort. 


The just complaint of Mr. Threadler, my tailor, 
as expressed while measuring me for my W in-the- 
Wear autumn suit. 


S6¢NOMPLAINT, sir? Oh, no, we have no 

complaint to make in our line of business, 
none whatever (forty-two, Mr. Jephson). It 
would hardly become us to complain (side 
pockets, Mr. Jephson). But we think, per- 
haps, it is rather a mistake for the Government 
(thirty-three on the leg) to encourage the idea 
of economy in dress. Our attitude is that the 
well dressed man (a little fuller in the chest? 
Yes, a little fuller in the chest, please, Mr. 
Jephson) is better able to serve his country 
than the man who goes about in an old suit. 
The motto of our trade is Thrift with Taste. It 
was made up in our spring convention of five 
hundred members, in a four day sitting. We 
feel it to be (twenty-eight) very appropriate. 
Our feeling is that a gentleman wearing one of 
our thrift worsteds under one of our Win-the- 
War light overcoats (Mr. Jephson, please show 
that new Win-the-War overcoating) is really 
helping to keep things going. We like to re- 
flect, sir (nothing in shirtings, today?) that 
we’re doing our bit, too, in presenting to the 
enemy an undisturbed nation of well dressed 
men. Nothing else, sir? The week after next? 
Ah! If we can, sir! but we’re greatly rushed 
with our new and patriotic Thrift orders. 
Good morning, sir.” 


The just complaint of Madame Pavalucini, the 
celebrated contralto. As interviewed incidentally 
in the palm-room of The Slitz Hotel, over a cup of 
tea (one dollar), French Win-the-War pastry (one 
fifty) and .Help-the-Navy cigarettes (fifty). 


66 WOULD not want to creetecize ze gouver- 

men’, ah! non! That would be what you 
call a skonk treeck, hein?” (Madame Pava- 
lucini comes from Missouri, and dares not talk 
any other kind of English than this, while on 
tour, with any strangers listening). “But, I 
ask myself, ees it not just a leetle wrong to dis- 
courage and tax ze poor artistes? We are 
doing our beet, hein? We seeng, we recite! I 
seeng so many beautiful sings to ze soldiers; 
sings about love, and youth, and passion, and 
spring and kisses. And the men are carried off 
their feet. They rise. They rush to the war. 
I have seen them, in my patriotic concerts 
where I accept nothing but my expenses and 
my fee and give all that is beyond to the war. 
Only last night one arose, right in the front 
rank—the fauteuils d’orchestre, I do not know 
how you call them in English. ‘Let me out of 
zis,’ he scream, ‘me for the war! Me for the 
trenches!’ Was it not magnifigue—what you 
call splendide, hein? 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


“And then ze gouvermen’ come and tell me 
I must pay zem ten thousan’ dollars, when I 
make only seexty thousan’ dollars at ze opera! 
Anozzer skonk treeck, hein?” 


The just complaint of Mr. Grunch, income tax 
payer, from information imparted over his own 
port wine, after dinner. 


cs IX] O, I shouldn’t want to complain: I 

mean, in any way that would reach the 
outside,—reach it, that is, in .connection with 
my name. Though I think that the thing 
ought to be said by somebody. I think you 
might say it. (Let me pour you out another 
glass of this Conquistador: yes, it’s the old ’87: 
but I suppose we'll never get any more of it on 
this side: they say that the rich Spaniards are 
making so much money they’re buying up every 
cask of it and it will never be exported again. 
Just another illustration of the way that the 
war hits everybody alike). But, as I was say- 
ing, I think if you were to raise a complaint 
about the income tax, you’d find the whole 
country,—I mean all the men with incomes,— 
behind you. I don’t suppose they’d want you 
to mention their names. But they’d be behind 
you, see? They’d all be there. (Will you try 
one of these Googoolias? ‘They’re the very 
best, but I guess we’ll never see them again. 
They say the rich Cubans are buying them up. 
So the war hits us there, too.) As I see it, the 
income tax is the greatest mistake the govern- 
ment ever made. It hits the wrong man. It 
falls on the man with an income and lets the 
other man escape. The way I look at it, and 
the way all the men that will be behind you 
look at it, is that if a man sticks tight to it and 
goes on earning all the income he can, he’s 
doing his bit, in his own way, to win the war. 
All we ask is to be let alone (don’t put that in 
your notes as from me, but you can say it), let 
us alone to go on quietly piling up income till 
we get the Germans licked. But if you start 
to take away our income, you discourage us, 
you knock all the patriotism out of us. To my 
mind, a man’s income and his patriotism are 
the same thing. But, of course, don’t say 
that J said that.” 


The just complaint of my barber, as expressed 
in the pauses of his operations. 


i be not saying nothing against the Govern- 
ment (any facial massage this morning?) 
I guess they know their own business, or they’d 
ought to, anyway. But I kick at all this talk 
against the barber business in war time (will I 
singe them ends a bit?). The papers are full 
of it, all the time. I don’t see much else in 
them. Last week I saw where a feller said that 
all the barber shops ought to be closed up (bay 
rum?) till the war was over. Say, I’d like to 
have him right here in this chair with a razor 
at his throat, the way I have you! As I see it, 
the barber business is the most necessary busi- 
ness in the whole war. A man’ll get along 


without everything else, just about, but he can’t 
get along without a shave, can he?—or not 
without losing all the pep and self respect that’ 
keeps him going. They say them fellers over 
in France has to shave every morning by mili- 
tary order: if they didn’t the Germans would 


have ’em beat. I say the barber is doing his bit 
as much as any man. I was to Washington 
four months last winter, and I done all the 
work of three senators and two congressmen 
(will I clip that neck?) and I done the work of 
a United States Admiral every Saturday night. 
If that ain’t war work, show me what is. But 
I don’t kick, I just go along. If a man appre- 
ciates what I do, and likes to pay a little extra 
for it, why so much the better, but if he’s low 
enough to get out of this chair you’re in and 
walk off without giving a cent more than he has 
to, why let him go. But, sometimes, when I 


get thinking about all this outcry about bar- | 


ber’s work in war time, I feel like following the 
man to the door and slitting his throat for him. 
. . . Thank you, sir; thank you, sir. Good 


morning. Next!” 


The just complaint of Mr. Singlestone;—for- 
merly Mr. Einstein, Theatre Proprietor. 


“T WOULD be the last man, the very last, to 
say one word against the Government. I 
think they are doing fine. I think the boys in 
the trenches are doing fine. I think the nation 
is doing fine. But, if there’s just one thing 
where they’re wrong, it’s in the matter of the 
theatres. I think it would be much better for 
the Government not to attempt to cut down or 
regulate theatres in any way. ‘The theatre is 
the people’s recreation. It builds them up. 
It’s all part of a great machine to win the war. 
I like to stand in the box office and see the 
money come in and feel that the theatre is doing 
its bit. But, mind you, I think the President is 
doing fine, and I think Mr. Roosevelt is doing 
fine. So, all I say is, I think the theatres ought 
to be allowed to do fine, too.” 


The just complaint of Mr. Silas Heck, farmer, 
as interviewed by me, incognito, at the counter of 
the Gold Dollar Saloon. 


66W7 ES, sir, I say the Government’s in the 
wrong, and I don’t care who hears me. 
(Say, is that feller in the slick overcoat, listen- 
ing? Let’s move along a little further). 
They’re right to carry on the war for all the 
nation is worth. That’s sound and I’m with 
‘em. But they ought not to take the farmer offen 
his farm. There I'm agin them. The farmer 
is the one man necessary for the country. They 
say they want bacon for the Allies. Well, the 
way I look at it is, if you want bacon, you need 
hogs. And if there are no men left in the 
country like me, what'll you do for hogs! 
“Thanks, was you paying for that? I guess 
we won’t have another, eh? Two of them 
things might be bad for a feller.” 


O, when I listen to the complaints of this 

sort that rise on every side, I am glad that 
I am not President of the United States. It’s 
just as well that neither Colonel Roosevelt nor 
myself was elected to the office. We should 
have lost our tempers and landed out, with a 
club, at the head of war-time Selfishness. 

At the same time I do think that the Govern- 
ment makes a mistake in taxing the profits of 
the poor magazine writers under the absurd 
name of INCOME. But let that go. ‘The 
Kaiser would probably treat us worse 
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Now in 


South America 


Irom a pho.ograph 
—by F. M. Stead- 
man—taken in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, dur- 
ing her visit there 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Plaza, with its broad open spaces, has become the scene ot 
frequent civic parades, mass meetings and military processions 


New York in War Time 


A Sudden and Picturesque Transformation 
Sketches by Hugh Ferriss 
Hardly a dock in New York, or New York harbor now offers, at 


Hoboken, but boasts of a gigan- all hours of the day, a mingled 
tic steamer, preparing to sail spectacle of peace and war 
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The harbor of wonders. A view near Governors Island, where the 
tramp steamers and giant camouflaged freighters ride safely at anchor 


HERE may be a more interesting and 

highly vitalized city to live in than New 
York, but Vanity Fair ts inclined to doubt tt. 
New York, since we entered the war, has be- 
come, as if in a night, a city of color, wonder 
and romance. It is the main debarking point 
ow this continent, as well as the center of our 
military activities. The city has, indeed, as- 
sumed a wholly foreign aspect, what with its 
thousands of foreign soldiers in gay uniforms, 
its patriotic meetings, pageants and parades. 


At Columbus Circle. One of the The Sub-treasury building in Wall 
scores of soldiers’ and _ sailors’ St.,a scene of many patriotic ral- 
canteens in the parks of New York lies and Liberty Loan assemblages 








VANELPY (FAIR 


The Fall Crop of War Plays 


Shows Us that the Front Is Not the Only Place to Get Shell-Shock 


on us without even the creaking of a board. 

One week the theatres were dark and 
dreary, and the next, new shows had burst out 
all over the place. There was no leading up to 
it, no marking off of the days on the calendar. 
No,—there it was, and that was irrevocably 
that. 

The producers seem to be more or less 
divided, just now, in their opinion of what the 
dear old public wants. Some, with irreproach- 
able logic, have argued that, since there is a war 
going on, the thing to do is to put on war plays; 
others, with equally faultless reasoning, insist 
that, as there is a war going on, the thing to do 
is not to put on war plays. 

So far, however, the ayes indisputably have 
it. I have been through so many war 
plays that I feel like a veteran. I have 
had so much propaganda poured into me 
that I couldn’t hold another drop. I have 
witnessed so many German spies that I 
have begun to distrust my own family. I 
have seen an endless succession of class 
5-B young men, clad in over-impeccable 
uniforms, bid good-bye to their stage 
mothers and stride resolutely off into the 
wings,—and I have never yet failed to 
break down at the spectacle. Isthave been 
through an air-raid so realistic that I am 
still suffering from shell-shock, and I 
have seen so many drawn revolvers that 
I am almost cured of being gun-shy. 


f | YHE new theatrical season has sneaked up 


STRIVE, of course, to be open-minded 

about the thing, but it is certainly go- 
ing to be difficult to convince me that I 
will ever see a better war play than 
“Under Orders,” Berte ‘Thomas’ drama 
at the Eltinge, of which Shelley Hull and 
Effie Shannon form the entire cast. When 
a trick play can be so intensely absorbing 
that you forget all about the trick part 
and think only of the play itself, I would 
like to suggest that that is indeed some- 
thing. 

It’s one of those plays that could be 
made ridiculous without a struggle; you 
know yourself that when you heard that 
Miss Shannon plays a German mother 
and an American mother, alternately; 
and that Mr. Hull takes the part of a 
German son and an American son, one after 
the other, you really felt that you would 
just as soon go to the movies. It’s only perfect 
acting that could make the piece what it is to- 
day. I can think of no actor—other than Mr. 
Hull—who could rush out of the door, as an 
American, and come back through the window, 
as.a German, and not make the entire audience 
dash out to the box office and demand their 
money back. There isn’t, so far as I can re- 
member, a single moment of comedy to lighten 
the entire play, yet never once does it become 
oppressive. The American soldier’s leave-tak- 
ing of his mother is done so simply that there 
isn’t a dry handkerchief in the house, and Mr. 
Hull never permits even the most ardently 
patriotic speeches that were wished on him by 
the author to slip over into hysteria. 

The only thing that upset me, during the 
whole evening, was that last act. It is one of 


asBe 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


those acts in which Mother's hair has turned 
white in a single intermission. She has lost 
her mind because she believes her son to be 
dead, and she plays a wistful little mad scene 
in which she toys with a pink paper rose. 
(Artificial roses, it would seem, were the son’s 
favorite flowers.) It is an act that you know 
all about before it even gets started. You have 
positive inside information, somehow, that the 
returning son is going to restore the mother’s 
reason. I could have gone out into the night 
a different woman, if they hadn’t had that last 
act. And yet I suppose it had to be done; it’s 
much better propaganda to have it all end hap- 
pily. 

And, besides, you know that if the author 
had let Shelley Hull get killed, not a woman 


Violet Heming is the center of a dizzy whirl of air raids, 
bomb plots and German spies in “Three Faces East” 





in the audience would ever have smiled again. 

Yes, I suppose that last act really comes 
under the head of a war-time necessity. I do 
wish, though, that they could have kept Effie 
Shannon from going insane. The onlv other 
suggestion that I have to offer is that, in the 
third act, which is supposed to take place a 
year after the first, it would help the illusion 
along a bit if the same flowers that made their 
début in Act I were not still blooming gaily in 
the vases. Otherwise, I never saw anything 
more flawlessly done. 

The one thing that depresses me about the 
play is the horrid fear that it may bring on an 
epidemic of other plays containing only two 
actors. Even the one-man show may not be 
far off. Our playwrights are so quick to see a 
play like “Under Orders,” and then go home 
and write one. Who knows where this thing 
may lead us? 


“LYRIENDLY ENEMIES,” the Aaron Hoff- 

man, Samuel Shipman opus, in which 
Louis Mann and Sam Bernard are star- 
ring, is simply driving them wild over at the 
Hudson Theatre. The audience just can’t con- 
tain itself. The propaganda is so coated with 
humor that you’ve taken it before you can stop 
to think about it. Every time you begin to feel 
that it would be rather considerate if they’d 
turn off the war talk for just « moment, please, 
and talk about something else, the authors put 
in a line that gets a laugh, and so the audi- 
ence has the time of its life. 

Personally, though, I was a little disap- 
pointed in it,—I feel as though I were going 
to be arrested for saying that. It didn’t 
seem quite all I heard it was going to be. 

Mr. Mann and Mr. Bernard seemed to 

me less to interpret the rdles of German- 

Americans than to give extremely skilful 

impersonations of Mr. Mann and Mr. 

Bernard,—which is probably why they 

are making such a hit. I have moved but 

little in hyphenated circles, yet I cannot 
feel that German-Americans speak pure 

Weber and Fields in the privacy of their 

homes. But no one else seems to get 

wrought up over that, so it must all be 
due to my naturally crabbed nature. 
- Then, too, I didn’t always think that the 
propaganda itself was above reproach; 
it certainly doesn’t seem to me that such 
lines as, “If it weren’t for America, the 

Allies would be licked now”, are in the 

right key. 

But the audiences simply can’t get 
enough of it, and it will have its S. R. O. 
sign out long after the roses bloom again, 
so please don’t mind me. 

Mathilde Cottrelly was, I thought, the 
best thing in the comedy—but, then, I 
always do think Mathilde Cottrelly the 
best thing in whatever she happens to be 
appearing. Richard Barbee, with the 
requisite Spring-like boyishness, plays 
the role of the American soldier, who ex- 
plains why we are at war and how we 
are going to win. All stage soldiers do 
this. I don’t mean to deny that it is 
splendid propaganda, but I just wish that 
some of the authors of war plays would 
let someone other than.-the soldier say it. 

It doesn’t seem to me to give a realistic picture 
of the American soldier. He doesn’t sit around 
getting himself all rhetorical about Belgium 
and the Lusitania; he’s too busy getting into 
the fight. 





O far as I can gather, the great moral lesson 

to be derived from “Three Faces East,” 
at the Cohan and Harris, is: Never report any 
suspected German spy; he is sure to turn out 
to be a member of the Secret Service. It is a 
play that would make you suspect your own 
mother of Teutonic tendencies. You don’t dare 
turn your back on any member of the cast, for 
a single moment during the entire evening. As 
soon as you begin to warm towards someone 
you discover he’s a Hun of the most virulent 
type, and just as you are absolutely certain that 
someone else is a German spy, he turns out 
to be a member of (Continued on page 104) 
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Irene Bordoni is going to. de- 
sert the musical comedy stage 
to play the leading teminine 
role with H. B. Warner in 
“Sleeping Partners.” The play 
has had a long and successful 
run in London, where Seymour 
Hicks played the stellar part 


BARON O€ MEYER 


Fay Bainter, after devoting a 
season to proving in ‘‘The Kiss 
Burglar” that she can be a 
musical comedy star any time 
she happens to feel like it, 
is soon to appear in a non- 
musical play, the name of 
which is still a dark secret 













RA Ss. HELE 


Dorothy Cumming, an Austra- 
lian actress of high achieve- 
ments, has been Cyril Maude’s 
leading woman for the past two 
years. She is about to make her 
first New York appearance in 
David Belasco’s production of 
Edward Knoblock’s new play. 
“Tiger, Tiger,” in which Frances 
Starr will—true to her name 
—be the chief stellar attraction 
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Marjorie Rambeau is starrin 


& 


—and playing the only femi- 
nine rdle—in ‘“‘Where Poppies 
Bloom,” Roi Cooper Megrue’s 
war drama. Pedro de Cordoba, 
Percival Knight, and Lewis 
Stone are among those present 


in the cast ot the productio 


ALFREO CHENEY JOHNSTONE 


Star Shells That [llumine the Broadway Front 


Shedding Their Light on the Activities in the Dramatic Trenches 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 


Who said that the war was go- 
ing to check the rage for Ori- 
ental dancing? Not a bit of it. 
As a matter of fact, the demand 
for it has been, if anything, ac- 
celerated. This picture reveals 
Tulle Lindahl—the dancing part- 
ner of Michio Itow—in a Japa- 
nese dance which is a success- 
ful part of her dancing répertoire 


Mildred Holliday has lately 
conceived and developed a va- 
ried and original program of 
Egyptian dancing. The theatre- 
going public has recently had 
an opportunity of seeing her in 
her dances in the Winter Gar- 
den production of “Doing Our 
Bit”—both here and in Chicago 


Roshanara’s popularity, as an East Indian 
dancer, seems never to wane. Her dances 
have recently met with so much success at 
the military camps in the vicinity of New 
York, that she has at last been persuaded 
to sail for France, where she is to cast in 
her talents—as her war-relief mite—with 
the “Overseas Theatre League” 
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BARON DE MEYER 


The Vogue of Oriental Dancing 


Shows not the Slightest Sign of Abatement in New York’s Theatres and Music Halls 


VANITY FAIR 


FRANK SCOTT CLARK 
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Grapeshot and Shrapnel 


Aimed at Some of Life’s Minor Engagements and Surprises 


“Anybody who calls anybody else pro-German on 
the ground of German descent, without further in- 
quiry and information, is a lost outcast.”—New 
Republic. 


F anybody is to be deterred from calling 
| anybody else pro-German on any ground 

whatever, or on no ground at all, it will 
dam the course of animated conversation. Pro- 
German has become the expression of the 
speaker’s mood, and has lost all application to 
the loyalty of the person addressed, concerning 
which there is, as a rule, no time to make in- 
quiry. It may follow any warm conversation 
on any subject, being the convenient current 
equivalent for “Rot” or “Drivel,” or the simple 
slamming of the door. Though still retained 
as a descriptive term, its use as an expletive 
has spread to every family; and if one half of 
the people to whom it is applied were, as a 
matter of fact, correctly designated, about 
every second conversation at a club would be 
followed by a lynching. The man who steps 
on another’s foot is seldom the pro-German he 
seems at the time. It is unfortunate that it 
should subsist both as a definite term and as a 
verbal explosive, but it seems too late to 
straighten the matter out. The very man 
who—in a burst of righteous indignation—will 
apply it to Mr. William Randolph Hearst, for 
example, may go all to pieces at the breakfast 
table and apply it to his wife—possibly to the 
coffee. 


HE New England paper that congratulates 

Englishmen on the pleasure they are now 
finding in being eighty-three per cent non-alco- 
holic, and assures them that when the remain- 
ing seventeen per cent of inebriety is gone, they 
will be ecstatic, is published—curiously enough 
—near the home of the distinguished poet who 
wrote—‘Inebriate of air am I, and debauchee 
of dew.” 


“We should keep constantly in mind two facts 
about Russia—first that we know only the merest 
fraction of the truth concerning that country.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


ND the newspaper writers all over America 
should take care, in writing their two 
regular columns a week on “The Real Russian 
Situation” accompanied by advice to the Gov- 
ernment as to precisely what it ought to do, not 
to let the above fact pass into anybody else’s 
mind. The firm, sure tone of the well-informed 
Russian paragraphs, would cease to command 
the public confidence, should the guilty secret 
escape. 


NEW critic has discovered that the late 

Mark Twain was a bitter, misanthropic 
person who, out of mere lust for popularity, 
disguised his hate. His books do not express 
his own sense of humor; they merely express 
his idea of other people’s, which he considered, 
on the whole, contemptible. He was mocking 
the people whom he entertained. Mark Twain 
from his own point of view, never made a joke. 
His apparent pleasantries were in reality rather 
malignant parodies of what passed for jokes 
among a Philistine public. ‘Tom Sawyer” 
and “Huckleberry Finn” were elaborate and 
covert sneers at the American sense of fun. 
The merit of this view is that it sees as com- 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


pletely through Mark Twain as if Mark Twain 
has never existed. There is nothing in Mark 
Twain’s writings that obstructs the critic’s gaze, 
and nothing in Mark Twain’s life that distracts 
the critic’s attention. This may indicate the 
first step toward a new, free school of criticism, 
to be known, perhaps, as the Externalistic 
Movement, which will not be tied down, as 
heretofore, but shall deal broadly with what an 
author did not write and never even thought of. 
Hitherto considerable inconvenience has been 
occasioned, to the critic of an author, by the 
necessity of dragging the author in. 


HE latest poet who asks Colonel Roose- 

velt 
“Art thou no better than an old-fashioned soul 
“When it comes to unions free, and birth control?” 
apparently wishes to make trouble for him, 
whichever way he answers—but he will not 
succeed. On any platform calling for a variety 
of wives and forcible and legalized limitation 
of our offspring, Colonel Roosevelt would be 
hopelessly out of the running and he has al- 
ways known it. He has nothing to lose by 
exposure. 

“For sciatica take equal parts of flour and red pep- 


per and mix with vinegar. Make a paste, and move 
from place to place with the pain’—Woman’s Page. 


PATIENT who, for one reason or another, 
is unable to move from place to place, may 
reduce the proportion of red pepper. 


HILE abstaining from more than two 

lumps in our afternoon tea, it was pleas- 
ant to think that those devoted Americans win- 
ning the war for us at the front of the candy 
counter across the street were not uncomfortably 
restricted. After all it was little enough for us 
to do for them. Nothing seemed too good for 
the brave fellows holding their places in the 
line over there in the very thickest of the con- 
fectionery; and we did not in the least begrudge 
our sacrifice. 


R. ALFRED B. CRUIKSHANK’S own 
view of Hamlet as “‘a reckless, shrewd, 
daredevil who undertakes a task of doom with- 





A Branch 


By Allen Tucker 


At daybreak, 

The maple leaves are like stars; 
Waving stars, 

Fluttering stars, 

Awakening with a sigh. 


At midday, 

The maple leaves are like stars, 
Hosts of stars, 

Glorious stars, 

Against the azure sky. 


At sundown, 

The maple leaves are like stars, 
Service stars, 

Gold on the dusk, 

Emblems of those who die. 











out hesitation and executes it without flinch- 
ing,” while no doubt original, does not seem to 
differentiate the prince sufficiently from a good 
many of the American men and boys who have 
gone to France. 


“Just the weather the corn wanted.”—New Hamp- 
shire County Item. 
ROM the point of view of the corn it was 
no doubt delightful and perhaps some pota- 
toes and other deserving vegetables were 
pleased. No one can say how happy he might 
have been at that moment had he been born a 
bean. But among us human survivors of un- 
just heatstroke there were few who could really 
enter into the jolly leguminous spirit of the 
occasion. 


ANY of the severe articles about the 
Bolsheviks would be more helpful if the 
writers could spare the time to look the subject 
up a bit. Bolshevik and boll weevil are net 
synonymous: not even related in derivation or 
by marriage. Writers who will persist in that 
absurd misconception tend to retard the solu- 
tion of the Russian problem—especially at our 
evening meal. 


HE writer for the Edinburgh Review who, 

after patient investigation, finds that Amer- 
ican democracy is a government of groups ‘“‘en- 
gaged in perpetual struggle for ascendancy” 
has at least the satisfaction of knowing that the 
people of this country are after all a part of 
human society. By plodding along a few years 
more he may be able to corroborate the general 
impression that even in the United States man 
is a political animal. 


T is understood that in the new school for 
the training of railway baggagemen an ele- 
mentary course in practical ethics is included. 
Each student will be required to submit to the 
destruction of some valued object of his pos- 
session, and each will take an extremely long 
journey in which he is destined never to be 
overtaken by his trunk. 


T is not from tenderness toward Ferdinand 

of Bulgaria that one objects to the raking 
up of the scandal that Krum, the Bulgarian 
hero, drank wine out of the skull of an Em- 
peror. On the contrary, it is because there seem 
to be stronger points from recent European his- 
tory that might easily be urged against King 
Ferdinand. 


R. DE SELINCOURT maintains, in writ- 
ing about poetry, that ‘Absent thee from 
felicity awhile” is really a good deal more 
poetical than if it were expressed in a different 
manner, as, for example, “Put off your happi- 
ness a little.’ He argues ably and we believe 
he proves it. While many are called to serve 
their country in some more spectacular or ex- 
citing capacity such as that of farm-hands, 
stokers, tabulators of agricultural statistics, and 
chauffeurs, we must not forget those faithful 
literary toilers who, whether in war or peace 
must bend to the hard, monotonous, unloved, 
daily task of explaining, to a waiting world, 
“What is Poetry?” 








VANITY FAIR 





“Cool girdles, and crests of the sea-gods: bright hollows of billowy form” 


A Seascape by Louis dA. Goetz 


Extracts From a Secretary's Diary 


Showing the Narrowness and Bias of a Working Woman’s Judgment 


phone about his golf-clubs and his 

missing trunk, and all those other 
things, before beginning the letter, or after it is 
done, instead of jumping up four times and 
each time making me read the whole letter 
back to him from my notes. Dictating a letter 
on Monday always reminds him of a succes- 
sion of missing articles that he has managed 
to lose over the week-end, so much so that he al- 
ways forgets every word of his letter the minute 
he has dictated it. Last week I took two hours 
writing that Barton-Wells letter piecemeal, and 
must have read back each of the pieces five 
times to him. There wasn’t a sentence in it 
that didn’t remind him to telephone somewhere 
about his valise, or automobile tires, or some- 
thing. How can he forget the same sentence so 
many times? I should think it would be so 
much simpler for him just to sit right down 
and make a list of all those missing things of 
his—if he’s afraid he'll forget to telephone 
about them. Why doesn’t he simply write on 
a pad “Missing Things”’—and then get done 
with the letter! What’s the use of making me 
read it to him over and over? 


Moron I wonder why he doesn’t tele- 


By L. L. JONES 


UESDAY. I suppose he doesn’t realize 

that words look just the same after they 
have been typewritten, whether he roars them 
out or not. He must think that in nearly deaf- 
ening me he is being emphatic to the man he 
writes to. In what he calls a “strong” letter, 
he always makes an awful din and yet I can 
never see that it comes out any stronger than 
the others. I should think he’d be surprised 
by the calmness of his words after all that 
racket. I don’t mind the gestures so much, 
though it does seem rather absurd to gesticu- 
late fiercely at me, when he is angry with 
some one in Buffalo, but I do dislike the roar- 
ing. And I do wish he would let those things 
on his desk alone. Why does he make the ink- 
well hop over the paper-cutter and the paper- 
cutter hop over the ink-well, like that, over 
and over again, and write those long strings of 
noughts on his desk pad and join their tops 
and shade every one of their edges? He would 
dictate better if somebody tied his hands, so 
that he would have to stop his fumbling with 
the papers on his desk. Three times this morn- 
ing I had to hand him that cashier’s memo- 
randum which he would secrete in a different 


place whenever he began to dictate. After dic- 
tating he seems not to have the slightest recol- 
lection of what he has been doing with his 
hands. I don’t see why they speak so highly 
of our active business men. I should think 
everybody would want them to be less active. 
It would save such a lot of time. 


EDNESDAY. This has been a _ very 

busy day. That cashier’s memorandum 
got lost again. It must have happened when 
he was giving me the letter about the Essex 
people’s contract, which is a subject that always 
gets him frightfully excited. After a lot of 
queer epileptic grabbings at the things on his 
desk he plunged around the room tearing up 
circulars and dictating to me through the back 
of his head. He seemed quite upset about the 
loss of the memorandum, for he hadn’t read it, 
though he ordered it in a great hurry three days 
before, He started to read it once yesterday, 
but it reminded him to telephone to the printer 
about the new letter-heads, and when he picked 
it up again the Chicago manager came in and 
they talked about war-bread till closing time. 
He kept saying he (Continued on page 100) 
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A War Play for Marie Doro 


Who Is Returning to the Legitimate Stage in “The Amazing 


Interlude,” a Drama Based on the Novel by Mary Roberts Rinehart 








on 





A sketch, from life, of a scene at Sherry’s. 
The hostess thought she just must do 
something to help poor, dear France along, 
so she invited three French sailors to dine 
with her. Note the wild gaieties of the 
revel. Two of the guests are sleeping, 
while the third renews his acquaintance 
with the waiter, who proves to be the 
second cousin of his wife’s sister-in-law 
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This is the delightful outdoor sport in Ye" 
which a visiting New Zealander was re- r4 
cently urged to participate. While he was \ 
passing the New York Public Library, two 
large, enthusiastic lady war-workers in- 
sisted on his getting up and making a 
speech to encourage recruiting. His bound- 


t n, in a truly inspir- 
less joy at the opportunity is here shown Some wome 7 4 


ing spirit of the better sort of 
patriotism, devote all their en- 
ergies to dancing with .the sol- 
diers. It doesn’t discourage 
them a bit if a man says he’s 
tired, or doesn’t dance, or doesn’t 
like to—these dauntless workers 
just won’t take no for an answer 





Some war-workers are far too self-sacrificing to give a soldier a mere lift in the direction he wishes to 
go, and let it go at that. No, they give him a good long ride, and show him something of our city. The 
sketch shows two heroines of the Great War who have furthered the cause of the Allies by taking these 
Blue Devils on a nice ride to Grant’s Tomb,—when the Blue Devils wanted to go to Mouquin’s restaurant 


VANITY FAIR 
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Any soldier would appreciate being invited 
to tea, and then being entertained by hav- 
ing the hostess and all her friends ask him 
questions about camp life, the manual of 
arms, West Point and Plattsburg com- 
pared, and all the other popular inquiries. 
Our soldiers do so love to talk shop 


Amusements for Men 
in the Service 


Sketches by Ethel Plummer 


pleasure; neither is a sailor’s existence any direct 

violation of the anti-loafing act. And yet there 
are many women who go about deliberately making 
things harder, not only for our own soldiers and 
sailors, but for such of those of the Allies as are spend- 
ing their hard-earned furloughs in our midst. It isn’t 
that these women are in the least vicious; it’s just 
that they mean well—and whenever someone means 
well, it always means that someone else is going 
to suffer. There are some women who, in their 
praiseworthy endeavors to provide good, innocent fun 
for the men on leave, unfailingly, by a sort of sixth 
sense, do just the wrong thing. In fact, it almost 
seems as if General Sherman must have foreseen 
some of the hideous methods of entertainment that 
were going to be practised on the soldiers, when he 
uttered those famous words “Let us have peace’— 
a sentiment that General Grant expressed just as 
fervently, although perhaps a bit more crudely, in his 
well-known phrase to the effect that “War is hell” 


\ SOLDIER'S life is not exactly a long round of 
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The Views of a Frenchman, in War Time 
Thoughts on Truth, Doctors, Lawyers, Literature, Youth Woman, and Other Trifles 


believe only in what I do not under- 

stand, and the more luminous appears 
to me the saying of Saint Augustin: Credo 
quia absurdum (I believe, because it is ab- 
surd). 

Love—‘How delightful is love,” says the 
old song. Quite right. Love is delightful, but 
much less for what it gives us than for what it 
leads us to hope for. 

TruTH—Truth is made up of an accumula- 
tion of legends, which fathers pass on to their 
sons as family heirlooms, and which become, 
insensibly and slowly, the armor of the human 
family. 

A Worp To THE CocKsuRE—It is indis- 
pensable, in every discussion, to put oneself in 
the point of view from which one’s adversary 
looks at the question. It is necessary to fight 
him with his own weapons, on his own ground 
—in his corner! 

THE VERITIES—I do not believe that a phil- 
osophic truth exists, to which one cannot reply 
victoriously; with Montaigne, “What do I 
know ?”—with Rabelais, ‘““Perhaps!”—or with 
Doctor Marphurius, “It is doubtful. It may 
be so. There is nothing impossible about it.” 

THE TARDINESS OF JuSTICE—The advan- 
tage one has of being on the side of the truth is 
that one ends, inevitably, by being in the right. 
That is the theory, at any rate. Some one (Gam- 
betta, I think) once talked of ‘imminent Jus- 
tice.’ Unfortunately Justice is not imminent, 
she is lame, and drags her legs. Life, alas, 
moves along, fasterthan Justice. Crime would 
always be punished and virtue rewarded if 
Death did not intervene at every moment, put- 
ting the adversaries at agreement, and closing 
the record of the case. All of which is really 
too bad. 

OursELvES—If we had to tolerate in others 
all that we permit in ourselves, life would cease 
to be bearable. 

THE Prussian IpEA oF TRuTH—One day, 
Bismarck, in his cups, made 2 remark which 
all Prussia accepted seriously. It was an ob- 
servation which will lead her to destruction. 
“Might makes right,” said Bismarck. That 
was a truth of an hour, of a moment; and any 
truth which is not eternal, is no truth at all. 
Might has so little to do with Right that in no 
case does it beget it; while Right, on the con- 
trary, always ends by begetting Might, which 
then becomes a veritable wall of defence. 

TRUTH AND DipLomacy—lIn diplomacy the 
height of astuteness is to tell the truth. Per- 
haps this is so; perhaps not; it is possible, yet 
nothing is less certain. The same rule applies 
to this as to everything else. The height of 
astuteness, for a diplomatist, really, is to tell 
the truth when people think that you are not 
telling it, and not to tell it when they believe 
that you are. 

Hasit—lIt is easier to change one’s religion 
than one’s coffee. 

THE PsycHoLocist—I wonder at the assur- 
ance with which the psychologist walks calmly 
into the mind of some one, and describes its 
contents, as he would do in the case of an 
apartment, the proprietor of which had gone 
out leaving the key in the door. 

THE Society FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


uM creed—the further I go the more I 


By GEORGES COURTELINE 


GEORGES COURTELINE has not been 

° soured by the war. He is cheerful about to- 
day, and confident about to-morrow, as befits a 
literary descendant of Doctor Rabelais and M. Pas- 
cal. This witty Frenchman, the 1uthor of “Le Train 
de 8 h. 47” and “La Conversion d’Alceste”’ has 
always hated war. But he has loved this war, 
because he thinks that it will lift a thousand 
threatening clouds from civilization everywhere 


CruELTY To ANIMALS—The display of ten- 
derness in man towards the brute beast is the 
first indication of his superiority over it. 

FUTURE AND PRESENT—Reactions always 
correspond with the events which produce them. 
A war the length and cruelty of which will 
cause the civilized world the best of its blood 
and the bitterest of its tears, will end, inevita- 
bly, in years of peace, which will follow other 
years of peace, and still other years of peace! 
‘ And while the years go on, ideas, great 
and just ideas, will advance. Then, one day, 
without our knowing exactly why, the miracle 
will be accomplished. A generation will be 
there, enlightened, regarding the past, in si- 
lence, with eyes that do not understand. 

Tue War —This abominable war, which, in 
the course of so many years has been. throwing 
men into the grave as pagan superstition used 
to throw children into the arms of Moloch— 
this war which has drowned with tears the eyes 
of so many mothers, poor widows and young 
sweethearts, will it be the last to torment the 
world? That is my wish, my hope, my be- 
lief! In any case, those who take part in it, 
should take a good look at it, as I am con- 
fident that they will never have a chance to 
see anything like it again. 

THE Docror—A medical man exercises over 














Woman never sees what is being done for her, but 
she invariably notices whax is not being done for her 


me a double influence which I cannot control. 
He frightens me, and does not reassure me. If 
he says: ‘You have such and such a disease,” 
I believe him. If he says to me: “I shall 
cure you,” I do not believe him. 

THE SPECIALIST AND THE GENERAL Prac- 
TITIONER—The little doctor is preferable to the 
great one, in the sense that he is less to be 
feared. Not having ideas, the little one is free 
from the temptation to make them triumph at 
any cost, while the other will experiment with 
his, tranquilly, up to the moment when the ap- 
proach of the catastrophe opens his eyes to the 
immensity of the error which he mistook for 
the truth. 

YoutH—I was born to stay young, and I 
have had this advantage, that I recognized the 
fact the day I ceased to be young. 

How to Use YoutH—It were better that 
one should spoil his youth than do nothing 
with it. 

MopERATION—It is with Bohemia as it is 
with alcohol, or tobacco, or women: we must 
not go too far. I contend that, taken in reason, 
Bohemia is the most charming, often the wisest 
of companions. 

Woman—A woman never realizes what a 
man does for her: she only realizes what he 
fails to do. 

FEMININE TALK—Why is it that, in a group 
of women chattering like birds, the conversa- 
tion stops when a man appears on the scene? 

THE Most BruTAL or MaLEs—Man is the 
only animal who beats his female. He is then 
the most brutal of males—unless woman is the 
most trying of females—an hypothesis in favor 
of which something might be said. 

A LiTerary DELIGHT—To pass for an idiot 
in the eyes of an imbecile is a pleasure fit for 
an epicure. 

In THE Sky—Four peaks rise out of the 
work of Moliére, Amphitryon, George Daudin, 
L’Ecole des Femmes and Tartuffe. But higher 
than these four summits, very high in the blue, 
an eagle soars: It is Le Misanthrope. 

FRANCE WouLD Not BE France—It would 
have been a great loss for us if we had had 
no Racine, but France would not be France if 
Corneille had never been born. 

DIsTRUST OF LITERATURE—I am divided be- 
tween the cult of Literature and the distrust 
which it inspires in me the moment it puts its 
nose into places where it has no business. It 
is sufficient for me to detect in an historian the 
slightest literary touch: that moment, as if by 
instinct I distrust his veracity. 

Justice anD LAw—Justice has nothing in 
common with Law, which is a deformed image, 
a parody, of Justice. Justice and Law are half 
sisters, born of different fathers, who spit in 
each others faces, reflect, each one, on the legiti- 
macy of the other, and live at daggers drawn, 
while decent people, menaced by the police, 
twist their thumbs, waiting for the two to come 
to an agreement. 

Tue Two Ricuts—They say blandly that 
in France, as in every civilized country, there 
are two kinds of Right, “Good right” and 
“Legal right,” and that this modus vivendi 
compels the magistrates to have two con- 
sciences; one for the service of humanity, the 
other for the service of the law. 











AUGUST F. JACCACI 


Because he has painted many 
admirable canvases and mural 
decorations; because he was one 
of the first and able$t of our 
magazine art editors; because 
he writes excellent books and 
speaks all the Latin languages: 
because he introduced America 
to Daniel Vierge; because he 
has explored the Sahara; but 
chiefly because, as president,— 
and one of the founders, in 1914 
—of “The Franco - American 
Committee for the Protection of 
the Children of the Frontier”, he 
has done such splendid work 
(in the care and protection of 
thousands of French orphans 
that the French Government has 
recently made him a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor 





OTHILIA G. C. BEALS 


Because she has two brothers and a husband, ail 
majors, on active service in France; because she has 
a brother-in-law in the British Flying Corps with a 
record of 318 flights; because she is one of the 
leaders in war and charitable work in the city of 
Seattle; because she sold $4,000 worth of Thrift 
Stamps in one hour; because she was the first woman 
to engage actively in the practice of law in the state 
of Washington, but chiefly because, when her brother 
—Justice of the Peace John E. Carroll—laid aside the 
ermine for the sword, she was appointed to fill his 
place and has, since that time, successfully filled it 


ROBERT W. CHANLER 


Because he is one of the 
most vigorous figures in con- 
temporary American art; be- 
cause he made the most pic- 
turesque sheriff the state of 
New York has ever known; 
because European critics and 
art lovers rank him as one 
of the world’s best decora- 
tive painters; because this 
bust of him is by his friend, 
Jo Davidson; because he is 
an enthusiastic amateur 
naturalist; but chiefly be- 
cause, s:nce the war be- 
gan, he has devoted his high 
talents to decorating can- 
teens, camp theatres and 
places of amusement for the 
benefit of our embryo soldiers 


4. VAN DER WEYDE 


OTIS SKINNER 
Because he has been, for up- 
wards of forty years, a force- 
ful and beneficent influence 
on the American stage; be- 
cause he is a master of En- 
glish diction; because he 
worked for many years side 
by side with Lawrence Bar- 
rett and Augustin Daly; be- 
cause this portrait of him— 
by F. Walter Taylor—has 
won prizes and high renown; 
because he and Booth Tark- 
ington have been closely 
associated; but chiefly be- 
cause he has been giving— 
to the great delight of our 
soldiers—a series of theat- 
rical entertainments in our 
eastern military cantonments 
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PAUL THOMPSON 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Because, when a boy, he was a 
country stage coach driver; be- 
cause he was one of the chief 
factors in making possible the 
United States Steel Corp’n; be- 
cause it was his far visioned 
genius that created the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.; because he is 
one of the best of living bridge 
players; because he has _ pur- 
chased, freely, the works of our 
leading American artists; be- 
cause he has established one of 
the best American industrial 
schools; because he is an ex- 
cellent organist, but chiefly be- 
cause, as our ship building 
chief, he is certain to be re- 
membered as one of the domi- 
rant factors in the overthrow 
of our Teutonic enemies 
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The Passing of a Great Bogey 


And the Exit of a Numerous Group of Scientists Along With It 


ee ELL me something,” said the reporter 

Te the large, smiling darky sergeant, 

after a brisk fight on the Somme. 

“Well, sah, I guess de Huns didn’t know 
what they was in for when they run up against 
us Anglo-Saxons.” 

This tale from the French front reminded 
me of the race question, and set me wondering 
what modern science had to say on the subject. 
And suddenly I recollected that some one had 
given me a book about it. The book was called 
“The Passing of a Great Race.” It was by 
Madison Grant, and proved to be serious. It 
had a preface by Henry Fairfield Osborn, the 
antediluvianist and bone-specialist, who is a 
noble gentleman end our foremost paleontolo- 
gist. Indeed he is a kingly man and lends 
enchantment to bone-land and to prehistoric 
animals, and to anything he touches,—except 
philosophy. For philosophy is a harder sub- 
ject, more obscure and more dry than bones. 
Bones can be made to live; but philosophy is 
death-on-paper; it is necrosis. 


| the preface to the book Mr. Osborn opines, 
somewhat pompously, that “Science compels 
us to recognize the superior force and stability 
of heredity, as being more enduring 
and potent than environment.” This, 
of course, means that one does not 
gather figs of thistles and that the five- 
toed horse doesn’t contract his toes in 
a night, but requires leisure to make 
the change. But does it mean that 
the negro should or should not have 
the vote. And how much of the negro 
ought we to reckon as race, and how 
much as environment? To which de- 
partment do his banjo and bandanna 
belong; his smile, his religion, his 
taste for applause? I myself am a 
part of his environment, and he of 
mine. 

I can see that, readily. 
does all this teach me? 

Well, Mr. Osborn then mumbles a 
benediction over the book, and we are 
off. 

The first third of the work—the 
racial part—makes you think it is the 
most foolish book ever written. It 
could only have been written by a 
“native American,” because no other 
subspecies of what the author calls the 
“Homo sapiens” possesses just that 
particular stiffness of the mental 
joints; that especial boldness of dog- 
matism and indifference to constant 
self - contradiction; that moon - like 
aridity which characterises race-con- 
sciousness as it swells in the heart of 
the inhabitant of Manhattan. The 
pure inheritance is here: this is the 
heredity part of the book, the remain- 
ing two-thirds represent the author’s 
environment. 

His environment is very interesting, 
for Mr. Grant gives us a rapid sum- 
mary of recent ethnology, beginning 


But what 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


have lately been at. One is enabled to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the race question. 

Of course the general reader is in for a 
surprise; as he always is in glancing at any 
field of science after a summer vacation. Take 
any professor and his first words, after hearing 
what you know, are always, “Nous avons 
changé tout cela.” Some readers, for example, 
may have thought of the Jews as a race; they 
may even have supposed that the Celts and 
Teutons, the French and English were races. 
Not a bit of it. 


HERE are only three races: The Nordic, 

the Mediterranean, and the Alpine. ‘This 
is easy to remember, anyway. ‘They are dis- 
tinguished by skull measurements; and_ the 
only one that really counts is the Nordic. ‘The 
Nordic race is the Mother of all invasions, 
from the almost mythical invasion of India, 
through the Achaian and Dorian invasions of 
Greece, the Cimri in Italy, the Goths and 
Vandals in Western Europe, the Norsemen in 
England and France, etc.,—all these hordes 
were children of one mother, the Nordic race. 
The Nordic race! This is the force which, 
apparently, created all the art, literature, 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS—A Potrait by Daumier 


The discovery of this painting—which has never been repro- 
duced in America—was the artistic sensation of the summer in 


thought, science, beauty and personal virtue of 
the ancient and modern worlds. 

The process by which this occurred was 
always the same. First, invasion with destruc- 
tion of whatever could be found. Next, ihe 
sucking up by the Nordic race of the worthless 
cultivation of the conquered provinces, and the 
spitting of it out again in the form of Greek 
sculpture, Roman law, Renaissance painting, 
English liberty, etc. And, finally, the subsi- 
dence, effeminization and evaporation of Nor- 
dic power into the soil which it had fertilized. 

All this while the skulls of the Nordics never 
changed. The heroes fought so hard and con- 
quered so much and left their skulls so freely 
about all over the world, that the race is today 
scattered and all but submerged. Of course in 
every war during the last two thousand years 
the Nordics, on whichever side they fought, 
were sure to get killed more often than other 
folks. The Thirty Years War almost cleaned 
them out in Germany, for they destroyed each 
other like the dragon’s-teeth soldiers of Cad- 
mus. 

This is the reason why there are no gentle- 
men in Germany. 

I forgot to say that all rulers, strong men, 

able generals, aristocratic persons, 
“brilliant and attractive” people have 


7 always been Nordics,—especially Mi- 

4 chael Angelo, Titian, etc. You can 
a tell them, by their portraits, with half 
= 


an eye. 

The result of the Nordic love of 
fight is that there are only 90 million 
of them—badly scattered—left in Eu- 
rope out of a total population of +20 
million. This is a bad outlook for 
humanity; especially’ as the Nordics 
are so widely distribated, and so hope- 
lessly beclodded in baser forms of man 
that they have to be found with a 
comb. If they could only be forced 
to herd together by proper legislation 
the future would be assured; and this 
is the cure proposed by Mr. Grant. 


SS Se 





HE passing of a Great Race! 

It will not pass if Mr. Grant can 
arrest it. He has taken the race on his 
knee. He dandles it like a loved and 
sickly infant, he mourns over it as 
over a child still-born. He warns us 
that we do not know what we are los- 
ing. The greatest peril in this great 
war is that the war—whichever way 
it ends—is killing off the seed-pods of 
Nordic genius; for all genius is racial. 
Genius is not a personal matter at all; 
it is a Nordic inheritance. The Jews, 
and Christianity, and all that, have 
always been ruining the world and 
playing hob with humanity by existing 
at all. 

The interesting point about the 
Nordic race is that it can do nothing in 
its own habitat, which is in Sweden 
cc Western Russia. The race is only 
at its best when it is visiting. At its 
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homestead you find neither art nor 
science, neither joy nor genius, but 
just Nordic (Continued on page 108) 


with the Eolithic man and ending in Paris. Aside from the signature of Honoré Daumier, the au- 


oe a thenticity of the portrait has been vouched for by the best 
\ ashington Square. One gets . _ French experts. The canvas is supposed to have been painted in 
tion from it of what the ethnologists the late 40’s, while Daumier was a comparatively young man 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Beatrice Beckley: Mrs. James K. Hackett 


Now Creating the Role of Lady Chiltern —the Ideal Wife -—in the 
Successful Revival of Oscar Wilde’s Comedy. “The Ideal Husband” 
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The Almonds of Wilhelmstrasse 


A Drama Crowded With Thrills, Nuts, German Spies, Detectives and American Patriots 


Tableau One—Hist! 


(Washington, D. C. In the back room of a 
delicatessen shop, on F Street. Noon.) 


_THE CRUSHED SUBORDINATE 
Silently whistling a salient bit of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” I prepare the miniature but 
effective infernal machines which were com- 
manded of me by my superior officer, the first 
German agent. 


SECOND GERMAN AGENT 
I do likewise. Nothing but our perfect dis- 
guises as dispensers of table delicacies permits 
us to carry on our happy work of destruction 
all unmolested. 


First CusToMER’s VOICE (out front) 

Pardon my speaking of it, but the rye loaf 
which you sold to me yesterday was found, by 
my aged father, to contain a double handful 
of ground glass. Poor man, he is at last out 
of his misery. 

First GERMAN AGENT’S VOICE (out front) 

My deepest sympathies. Allow me to make 
reparation by presenting you with another loaf, 
gratis,—this one for your mother. 


SECOND CuSTOMER’S VOICE 
I crave your indulgence. May I return this 
box of sweetmeats which my little daughter 
Estelle purchased here this morning, and subse- 
quently found to be poisoned? Unlucky child, 
she had eaten but one of the lovely nut clusters 
in the box before her spirit took its wingéd 
flight. 
First GERMAN AGENT’s VOICE 
Permit me to offer my apologies. My heart 
bleeds over these unfortunate errors. May I 
enquire—have you any more children? 


SECOND CUSTOMER’S VOICE 


Alas, no. The two others were torpedoed on 
an Atlantic liner. 


First GERMAN AGENT (entering back room) 
With evident satisfaction, I rub my hands. 
Nobody knows that, under this humble trades- 
man’s cap of mine, fashioned from a Hearst 
newspaper, lurks the massive brain of one of 
Prussia’s most Machiavellian scientists. 


SECOND GERMAN AGENT 
The four miniature but powerful infernal 
machines are finished, sire; constructed accord- 
ing to your clever plans and specifications. 
Their extreme smallness leads me to ask you 
what you are about to do with them. 


First GERMAN AGENT 
After duly enclosing the machines between 
hollow almond shells, it is my intention to con- 
ceal them about the State, War, and Navy 
Building, here in Washington. In due time 
they will blow the building to atoms—along 
with the important personages therein. 


SECOND GERMAN AGENT 


Oh, excellent idea! I shall hasten to conceal 
the bombs in almond shells. I shall select the 
almonds with the greatest care from our ex- 
tremely copious stock. 


First GERMAN AGENT 
Pray do so. Thanks to our daily habit of 


By HENRY WILLIAM HANEMANN 


bringing to Mr. Newton D. Baker, the promi- 
nent administrator of America’s war activities, 
his mid-day meal, we have free access to the 
Building of State, War, and Navy. For all he 
knows, we are nothing but loyal and efficient 
dispensers of table delicacies, whom it is his 
gracious pleasure to patronize. 


SECOND GERMAN AGENT 


I understand perfectly. Let us go at once 
and hide the almonds in remote and unsus- 
pected parts of the mighty edifice. I will set 
the fuses for four-thirty, post meridian, to-day, 
shortly before the more important officials leave 
their arduous toil for the subtle and dulcet de- 
lights of the Chevy Chase Country Club. 


First GERMAN AGENT 


Pray set the fuses. And then, to our felici- 
tous task, leaving behind us our crushed sub- 
ordinate to keep up the appearance, here, of 
an efficient establishment of delicatessen. 
(They go out.) 


THE CRUSHED SUBORDINATE 


That which I have heard at this moment 
from my oppressive superiors fills me with 
a vague alarm. Besides being a crushed sub- 
ordinate, I was formerly a native of Alsace- 
Lorraine and am now, secretly, a citizen of the 
United States. In fact, I hate and despise all 
things Teutonic. Consequently I shall com- 
municate with that officer to whom the safety 
of the State, War, and Navy Building is en- 
trusted. It is the least I can do for America— 
which country, since early childhood, I have 
greatly admired. 


Tableau Two—Hark! 


(Washington, D. C. A corridor in the Build- 
ing of State, War, and Navy. Four o'clock.) 


THE INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 


I, to whom the safety of the Building, of 
State, War, and Navy is entrusted, am about 
to lose my excellent position. Four hours ago, 
at mid-day, there was delivered to me, by mes- 
senger, a carbon copy of an anonymous letter, 
which read as follows: ‘Concealed in the 
shells of four almonds, and hidden about the 
building in which you pass your working mo- 
ments, are four infernal machines set to explode 
at four-thirty, post meridian, to-day. Take 
heed! They are of sufficient power to destroy 
the entire building and the important person- 
ages therein. You must find the almonds, at 
once.” 

His AssIsTANT 


The terrible contents of your anonymous 
letter are firmly fixed in my mind. Since its 
receipt, four hours ago, you and I have searched 
high and low, far and near, for these infernal 
almonds,—and without success. Let us make 
the letter generally known, and ask the impor- 
tant personages to remove themselves from the 
building to the New Willard, or to other places 
of comparative safety. 


THE INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 


What? And become, if the letter should 
prove to be a hoax, the laughing stock of the 
complete personnel of this building? Let us 
rather go on with our search. (They continue 


to explore the various floors of the State, War, 
and Navy Building.) 
His AssIsTANT 
It is now after four o’clock. For more than 
four hours we have made our quest, strenu- 


ously and systematically. Not an almond have 
we been able to discover. 


THE INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

I am displeased, nonplussed, supremely dis- 
concerted. The very absence of the almonds 
assures me all the more strongly of their pres- 
ence. In this building, it is impossible to find 
anything. Already, eight months have passed 
since our only list of officers’ allotments was 
lost, somewhere between these four stone walls. 


His AssIstANT 
What can I do? 


THE INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

Do? Brave lad, you can do nothing. There- 
fore I give you a holiday. (His assistant 
salutes him respectfully, and departs.) Per- 
sonally, I shall conduct myself to the apartment 
of my intelligent fiancée, Miss Onano Kimura, 
the half-niece of the Japanese Ambassador. 
There, in her suite at the New Willard Hotel, 
I shall wait until half-past four to hear an. 
explosion. If I hear it, I shall suspect the 
worst, and immediately destroy myself with my 
fiancée’s sword of the Ming Samurai. 


Tableau Three—Hasten! 


(Washington, D.C. A private drawing room 
at the New Willard Hotel. 4:20 P. M.) 


Tue Hatr-NIEce FIANCEE 
My adored one, you appear to be distrait. 
Are you all worn out with saluting your su- 
periors ? 


THE INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

Yes, yes, a warrior’s life is very trying—over 
in our building. Whenever I shut my eyes 
upon a Lieutenant-Colonel, it is only to open 
them upon a Major-General. 


THe Harr-Niece FIANCEE 

Yet, I sense some deeper reason for your 
uneasiness. Does your new uniform, made 
especially to your princely measure, irk you? 

THE INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

It is now four-twenty, post meridian, by my 
excellent chronometer. As the woman who, 
under more fortunate circumstances would have 
been my wife, it is fitting that you should know 
all. Listen well, half-niece of the Japanese 
Ambassador: At four-thirty, the Building of 
State, War, and Navy, the safety of which is 
my deep concern and commissioned duty, will 
be blown to atoms—together with all of the 
important personages therein. 

THe Hatr-NIece FIANCEE 

You amaze me, and wholly absorb my atten- 
tion. By what means, do you conjecture, will 
this cataclysm be accomplished ? 

THE INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

It will be accomplished by the means of 
four miniature infernal machines, ingeniously 
constructed and enclosed between the hollow 
shells of four ordi- (Continued on page 98) 
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Mary Pickford is keeping the 
home fires burning in this scene 
from her new picture, “Captain 
Kidd, Jr.” As a play ‘Captain 
Kidd, Jr.” had a long and success- 
ful run on Broadway last winter 
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Margaret Linden is one of the gan 
bright stars who shed their dazzling i . 
light on World films. Her latest © or 1 
adventure in pictures is called | ners 
“Pirate Gold,” and in it Montagu Trai 
Love plays the leading male réle “a 
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This is a moving sight—but not a lund 
moving picture. It is a glimpse of unc 
two stars, away from films and to ru 
footlights. Charlie Chaplin is here atl 
showing Ina Claire one of the sights rathe 
of the Great West—the place where And 
he keeps that part of his salary nip 
which the California banks can’t [ me t 
find accommodations for. He has sent. 
just explained how many motor “] 
trucks it takes to bring it over from : 
the studio. Miss Claire has lately this 
been touring the West in her New ment 


York theatrical success of last ; 
season, “Polly With a Past” a 
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All the World’s a Screen one 
t 
And All the Men and Women Merely Vamps, Ingenues, and Artists With a Custard Pie _ 


Shirley Mason is the heroine of the 
Paramount picture “Come On In,” 
which is the first of a series that 
Anita Loos and John Emerson are 
collaborating on. Ernest Truex 
appears with her in this picture 
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The World Re-made 


But Have We Re-Moulded It Nearer to the Heart’s Desire? 


a pointed and perhaps painful question. 

Have you a little regenerator in your 
midst? Do you feel, within yourself, a striving 
toward the higher life; the desire of the moth 
for the overcoat? Do you resolve, with the im- 
mortal Barnum, to be greater, grander, bigger, 
better than you ever were before? 

If not, Reader, this article is not for 
you. Lay it Gown and go your frivolous 
way; tread the primrose path—if you 
still have credit at Thorley’s (adv.) but 
remember, primroses are devilish expen- 
sive at this time of the year and a day 
of reckoning will surely come. 

And let me tell you, further, you are 
very much in danger of waking up in bed 
some morning to find yourself hopelessly 
out of it . . . not out of bed, mark you, 
but out of everything else. Dear me, my 
idea gets more hopelessly astray every 
time I try to phrase it. Tet me make a 
fresh start. 


Re pointe the outset, let me ask you 


HAT I am trying to say is that 

regeneration is the order of the day. 
It is a by-product of the great world 
conflict. 

But you must have felt it. It is every- 
where, this spirit of uplift and idealism. 
A glance at the menu of one’s club— 
whether Union or Colony—is enough to 
convince one that the days of plain living 
and high thinking, much giving and no 
drinking, are upon us. 

Nor is this all. 

The moral revivification runs the entire 
gamut of our social activities. Where, 
for instance, are the charming little din- 
ners you used to have at the Turbot- 
Trailers, the canneton a la presse, the bot- 
tle-—— one, only —of excellent Burgundy 
and the good, long cigar? 

Gone, gone! 

The Turbot-Trailers have both been regen- 
erated. They are up to their ears in it. Phil— 
good old boy—is collecting a perfectly colossal 
sum among his banking friends, to purchase 
camp-chairs for the camps. He says the pres- 
ent condition of things is shocking—loads of 
camps and no camp-chairs—no one thought of 
it, apparently; and, as for Lucy, his charming 
wife, she is so immersed in war savings stamps 
that she never thinks of dining,—hardly of 
lunching. Only yesterday when I begged her 
to run into Sherry’s for a little bite, she said, 
rather tragically, “I have lunched. Look.” 
And she held out her slender hand and showed 
me that her usually glistening nails were ab- 
sent. 

“But, Lucy!” I protested, “you are carrying 
this thing too far; surely there is no nourish- 


ment in. . .” 
“No, no. You don’t understand,” she inter- 
tupted. “I don’t eat them. I break them. . 


at the Automat.” 

Doesn’t that prove to what heights,—or 
depths--the spirit of self-sacrifice will carry 
one? 

It's the same way with clothes. 

They are not being worn any more. That is, 
the real, glittery, Christmas tree things have 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


given away entirely to the plainest possible 
frocks, or to business-like uniforms with as 
many pockets as a filing cabinet. 

As for dancing,—well, dancing is stone dead, 
as every one knows. Our fair partners in the 
latest form of waltz or one-step have plunged 
into the serious occupations of life. They are 





Desirée Lubowska is performing an effective series of 


dances at the Hippodrome. She is the first Russian 
dancer of note to be seen at the Hippodrome since the 
appearance there of Anna Pavlowa several seasons ago 


early to bed and early to rise; and up betimes 
at their study of nursing, or stenography, or 
canteening. I wonder what sort of nurses and 
stenographers they will make. Sometimes I 
am doubtful of the wisdom of it all. They are 
so beautiful, these lovely ex-partners of ours, 
that I am afraid their mere presence may get 
the hospitals and the general staffs horribly 
mixed up about their home duties. 

However, there it is! That is the situation, 
and we must accept it. More than that, we 
must join in with the movement or become 
hopeless back-numbers. 


UCH a striking instance has happened in 
my own family. My aunt Emma, whom 
I only mention because she is rather a type, is 
a person who has been brought up, spiritually, 
in cotton wool. No breath of adversity has 
ever fanned her false-front or touched the 
fringe of her dolman. Yet, with it all, she used 
to be the most consistently acid aunt I have 
ever had. My brother Peter once said to her: 
“Aunt Emma, you have the most even disposi- 
tion I have ever known. You are disagreeable 
all of the time.” 
It was quite true, then. 
But note the sequel. At the very outset of 
the great war, Aunt Emma was caught in the 


great blast of regeneration. Being of rather 
light weight, she was among the first to go, just 
as dry leaves dance along in front of a tornado 
before the business buildings begin to follow 
in their train. She heard a sermon one Sunday 
on the great world-purification that was going 
on, and she came home a changed woman, 
From that time on, she decided abso- 
lutely that everything was for the best 
and that she would forever after look 
only on the bright side of things. 

Frankly, it made me rage. When, one 
morning, she went so far as to say, after 
the destruction of the University of Lou- 
vain, that probably some of the books 
in the library were no better than they 
should be, I saw red and hid her glasses. 
We had shad for luncheon that day, too, 
but I think I was justified. 

And now! now that the tide has turned 
and things are going the other way, in 
France, by Jove, I have to agree with the 
old lady—and that is almost as madden- 
ing as disagreeing with her. 


HEN again, look at the men like ‘Tip- 

worthy who used simply to live in the 
club—bar. I give you my word he was 
never out of it, except when the night 
shift came on, carried him to the coat 
room, put one brass check in his lapel 
and laid him on his side in a cool, dark 
place. He was so valuable a member of 
the organization that the Governors cre- 
ated a special office for him. They made 
him chairman of the Souse Committee. 

Withal, Tip was a genial old soul, 
and not without his uses. ‘There were 
always people swinging into town from 
the West, eager for companionship and 
guidance. Most of us have to go the 
rounds with a friend of this sort once or 
twice a year. We know how wearing it is, 
and how our wives don’t speak to us for days 
afterwards. But Tip solved all our problems 
for us. We simply turned the visiting firemen 
over to him. He met all comers without a 
quiver, entertained them royally and sent them 
back to the timber-lands firmly resolved to be 
better boys. 

Tip was really an institution. 

Well, one day, he saw the writing on the 
wall, and what the writing said was “Prohibi- 
tion! bone-dry Prohibition!” He didn’t like 





it at all, but, do you think he quailed? Nota 
bit of it. It simply regenerated him. He dis- 
appeared. The club knew him no more. I 


met him yesterday looking as spruce and fit 
as the young men in the clothing ‘ads’ who 
always stand with one foot on the running 
board of a touring car. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Tip,” I said, “where 
have you been?” 

His glance was as firm and steady as a 
cherry stone clam as he replied: “I’m taking 
the gas course up at Columbia. They try the 
new ones on me. They find that I can stand 
anything.” 

Think of it! What a wonderful use to put 
his talents to! To devote them to the interests 
of humanity. And how many more there are, 
like Tip, who could (Continued on page 104) 








“The Golden Tribute” 
This 


HE sudden appearance in America 

of the distinguished Russian dec- 

orative painter, Boris Anisfeld, af- 
fords what is certain to be the artistic 
sensation of the season. 

More like romance than reality is the 
story of his escape from revolutionary 
and famine-ridden Petrograd, and his 
flight over the Trans-Siberian railway 
to Vladivostok, and Japan, with his 
family and a series of canvases repre- 
senting virtually his entire life work. 

Not a little perturbed by his recent 
painful experiences, Anisfeld is now in 
New York. His paintings will be seen 
next month at the Brooklyn Museum, 
and, later, in the leading art museums 
of the country. 


WV/ HEN, a scant decade ago, the 

Russian Ballet flung across the ar- 
tistic firmament its first effulgence, the 
general public in Europe considered it 
a purely exotic phenomenon. Those 
only familiar with Russia because of 
the sermonizing of Tolstoy, the stark 
pathology of Dostoevsky, and the peace 


of age to youth, 
is one of the paintings which, 





Anisfeld, who has just made 


shown at the 


a striking canvas by Boris 


in a month’s time, will be 


Boris Anisfeld: Fantast 


Je peins ce que je sens, pas ce que je vois 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 





Levitt 


Boris Anisfeld, the Russian artist, a striking and ex- 


works will shortly ap- 
of America—either in 
public galleries 


tensive exhibition of whose 
pear in the principal cities 
art museums or at 


his first appearance 
Anisfeld Exhibition at 
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in America. 


the Brooklyn Museum 


propaganda painting of Vereshchagil 


were ill prepared for this exhilaratin: 
fusion of color, sound and movemeni 

By the close of a brief, triumphat 
season—it was at the Chatelet in 19 
—the conventional, West European cot 
ception of the Slavonic temperament hi 


been made to undergo a change becausf 


of the free enjoyment of a Russian atl 
direct, synthetic, ind sensuous-—the af 
of the choreodrama. <As_ though |) 
magic, one was transported from church 
courtroom, and clinic into a wonde 
world of romance and_ passion, ! 
Samarkand and Bagdad, to Persia 
India, and China. ‘The tyranny of thi 
actual was broken. ‘The soul torturé 
of Anna Karenina vanished before tl 
exultant seduction of Semiramis, Z¢ 
beide, and Salome. What was of chié 
importance, however, was the fact that4 
new art form had come out of the Ea* 
hearing, Magi-like, its bountiful offerin! 


HILE, in the popular mind, th 
Russian transformation took plat 
over night, as it were, the moment wé 
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long preparing. Contemporary Slavonic art, 
of which the ballet is but a single phase, repre- 
sents, in common with all art that is vigorous 
and vital, the relentless process of reaction. 
For you will fail to grasp the significance of 
modern Russian art, in all its color and com- 
plexity, if you do not bear in mind the fact 
that it constitutes a protest against realism, 
a triumphant renaissance of the ideal, or, to 
be more explicit, of decorative idealism. 


ITH the founding, in Petrograd, of the 

review known as Mir Iskusstva, or The 
World of Art, and the exhibitions given under 
the auspices of the society bearing the same 
name, came the end of the old regime in Rus- 
sian art and the dawn of a brighter day for 
Russian taste. The two men whose names 
stand forth as having initiated this veritable 
rebirth of Slavonic art are the impresario, 
Serge de Diaghilev, and the painter, critic, and 
directeur artistique, Alexandre Benois. ‘They 
were the fugelmen of the new dispensation. 
They stood ever in the fore- 
front pointing the pathway, if 
not of aesthetic salvation, at 
least of aesthetic redemption. 

Around Diaghilev and Be 
nois rallied all the abler spirits. 
The refined eroticism of So- 
mov, the rococo romanticism of 
Lanceray, the severe archaism 
of Roerich, and the fertile 
eclecticism of Bakst flourished 
abundantly during the succeed- 
ing decade. The field of book 
illustration welcomed a new 
master in the stylistic Bilibin, 
while the wanton graces of 
the eighteenth century were re- 
vived by Benois, who labored 
with brush and pen. Each and 
all, they were retrospectivists— 
enemies of realism. In order 
the better to convey their mes- 
sage they drew upon the treas- 
ury of the past. Every epoch 
and every stratum in the cul- 
tural history of their country 
was turned to good account. 
And thus was the glaring 
noontide of Russian national 
realism succeeded by the after- 
glow of a national idealism. 
delicate, ephemeral, and elo- 
quent of half-forgotten things. 

The crowning triumph of 
this efflorescence was found in 
the Ballet Russe, the focal point 
of all the arts, and it was to this very ballet that 
one of the voungest recruits to the ranks of the 
Petrograd group—Boris Anisfeld, the painter 
—dedicated his exotic fancy and seething flood 
of color. Into the effete, aristocratic atmosphere 
of the capital came, in short, a man who was 
destined to contribute to the art of his day two 
distinctive notes, the note of color, and the note 
of creative fantasy. It is obvious that color and 
creative fantasy were characteristic of Russian 
painting before the advent of Anisfeld, but he 
intensified this color, and added to this fantasy 
an unwonted luxuriance. 

The visual creator of The Marriage of Zo- 
beide, of Islamey, Sadko, and The Préludes, 
the painter of grey, spirit glimpses of the Neva, 
and sun-scorched stretches of Syria or Pales- 
tine, was born at Bieltsi, in the heart of Bessa- 
rabia, on October 2, 1879. His father was a 
landed proprietor of means, possessing a large 
estate. The boy, at a very early age, showed 
a strong bent for drawing. 


T the age of sixteen, the young man de- 
termined to devote himself to the study 

of art. He encountered none of the customary 
parental opposition. He left his family home 
and passed five years of artistic apprenticeship 
at the Odessa School of Art, where his mas- 
ters were Ladijinsky and Kostandi. He worked 
with zeal, and, by 1901, when he left to com- 
plete his training at the Imperial Academy of 
Fine Arts at Petrograd, he was already familiar 
with the technique and practice of his pro- 
fession. He had tried his hand at everything. 
He painted landscape, figure, and decorative 
composition, and handled with assurance, 
crayon, oils, tempera, water-color, and pastel. 
Possessing accuracy of observation and keen 
visual sensibility, the initial canvases of Boris 
Anisfeld—after leaving the Imperial Academy 
—were not distinctively imaginative in appeal. 
They were, rather, temperamental transcrip- 
tions of nature; subtle, decorative, almost Whis- 
tlerian in feeling. These early canvases were 
brought to the attention of Serge de Diaghilev, 





“The Blue Statue,” a canvas which admirably exemplifies the romantic 
quality of Boris Anisfeld’s imagination, as well as the rich and daring 
colors of his palette 


who was then assembling his notable collec- 
tion of retrospective and contemporary Russian 
art. Diaghilev, with his habitual penetration, 
at once selected a group of canvases for his 
picture exhibition which, by the way, proved 
the success of the artistic season of 1905. It 
was the following year that witnessed the Pari- 
sian triumph of Anisfeld at the Salon d’Au- 
tomne, and although an entire newcomer, he 
had the distinction of being elected a Sociétaire 
of this enlightened organization. 


HE same season that saw Boris Anisfeld’s 

success in Paris as a painter of sensitively 
viewed landscape effect, marked his triumph 
in Petrograd as a master of stage decoration, 
the initiator of a new genre, the predecessor, 
in point of fact, of the ubiquitous Bakst and 
the entire school of Russian scenic decorators. 
A tout seigneur, tout honneur, but it is never- 
theless indisputable that when Anisfeld’s set- 
ting for Hugo Hoffmannsthal’s Marriage of 


71 


Zobeide was disclosed at Mme. Vera Kommis- 
sarjevskaya’s Dramatic Theatre something had 
been added to the sum total of Slavonic art. 
A Persian fantasy in three acts, the play af- 
forded Anisfeld the opportunity he had long 
been dreaming of. Into its artistic investi- 
tude he poured the wealth of his fundamentally 
oriental temperament. 

So novel and striking were the chromatic 
and stylistic qualities he displayed on this 
occasion, that once more was the discerning at- 
tention of Diaghilev turned toward the young 
Bessarabian, with the result that he was com- 
missioned to undertake some of the most im- 
portant creations of the Russian Ballet. From 
this date onward the story of Boris Anisfeld’s 
career unfolds itself with unbroken uniformity. 
The Marriage of Zobeide was succeeded by nu- 
merous special scenes for the Diaghilev ballet 
executed wholly by Anisfeld, for he is one of 
those born craftsmen who are not content to 
turn their sketches over to alien hands. In 
1909 came his décor for Ivan the Terrible, 
while the season of 1911 saw 
the production of Sadko at the 
Chatelet, in Paris, and after- 
ward at the Imperial Maryin- 
sky Theatre, in Petrograd. In. 
the latter instance Anisfeld de- 
signed costumes as well as 
scenery and, in consequence, 
the production was a complete 
and unified affirmation of his 
personality. Sadko was fol- 
lowed by the premiére of the 
Anisfeld - Fokin version of 
Balakirev’s Islamey, also at 
the Maryinsky Theatre, a spec- 
tacle that won the unstinted 
praise of the Petrograd critics, 
notably of Volinsky, a valiant 
champion of the more ad- 
vanced phases of artistic ex- 
pression. And after his Is- 
lamey it is merely necessary to 
record the success of The Seven 
Daughters of the Ghost King, 
the Preludes, and similar pro- 
ductions seen in the leading 
cities of Europe and America. 


ET it must not be assumed 

that Boris Anisfeld, during 
these busy, creative years did 
not stir from Petrograd. He 
is a persistent and intrepid 
traveller. His own country he 
knows from end to end, from 
the Caucasus to Finland, from 
Pinsk to Perm. In 1906 he went to Paris 
to attend the exhibition of Russian art at the 
Grand Palais, and—in every succeeding year 
until the war—accompanied the ballet on its. 
triumphant tours in order to supervise his own 
productions. He has visited, in turn, most of 
the countries in western Europe. 

While from these journeys he brought back. 
fresh pictorial impressions, canvases reveal- 
ing a personal, coloristic viewpoint, Boris. 
Anisfeld’s chosen sketching ground is the 
impalpable kingdom of fancy. It is not 
when confronting fact that he feels most 
at ease, but when calling into play those aes- 
thetic atavisms that so indubitably condition 
his creative consciousness. An Oriental by 
ancestry and spiritual heritage, he possesses 
that faculty which belongs to those who, young 
or old, see visions and dream dreams. It has 
been the fashion of certain Petrograd critics 
to aver that he is an artistic descendant of 
Giorgione and the (Continued on page 110) 
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The Sculpture of Paul Manship 


An Evaluation of His Position in Modern Art 


American art—barely six years ago—was 
marked by his wide and immediate suc- 

Having its origin among the inner circle 
of the cognoscenti, his fame spread rapidly to 
the general public, with the result that he is 
now one of the best established figures in ‘con- 
temporary sculpture. 

We may find the key to his rapid coming 
into his own in his very special qualities:—a 
tendency toward extreme decorative formalism; 
a poetic fancy, which casts whimsical light over 
mythology; and a cultivated and unerring taste 
—ualities which, because of their absence in 
much modern sculpture, were bound to create 
a profound impression on a public surfeited 
with hasty and unconsidered realism. 


To appearance of Paul Manship in 


Cess. 





ANSHIP’S most important characteristic 
is undoubtedly his decorative instinct. 
His infinite care for design is always apparent. 

Besides this sense of rhythm in line, Manship 
brings to his work another gift natural to the 
decorator—a passion for beautiful detail. The 
ordered folds of his drapery, each one ironed 
into its undisputable place; the delicately 
traced network of hair; the figures or conven- 
tional designs which bejewel his bases; the 
rarity of his patines, among which we find 
strange dull shades as of ancient bronzes long 
buried, or ghost-like touches of half-faded gold 
—all are evidences of an interest in surface, 
unusual, if not unique, in this hurried cen- 
tury, and reminiscent of the best artisanship 
of the Renaissance. 

A Manship can, in fact, be placed in a room, 
just as a Cellini or a Giovanni Da Bologna 
can, without creating the disastrous ‘bull in 
a china shop” effect produced by less decora- 
tive sculpture. Their refinement enables many 
of his smaller works to be classed, and used, 
as hibelots of real value. 

He has the feeling for the proper “framing” 
of sculpture, which so many latter day artists 
lack, and we find, in everything he does, evi- 
dence of an architectural sense of proportion, a 
regard for the ensemble which makes his bases, 
for instance, appropriate and delightful ad- 
juncts to his figures. 


his decorative faculty, Manship adds a 

very peculiar poetry. There is a fairy tale 
in each one of his creations, a hint at far and 
luring unreality. To the imaginative mind, 
those works of art are always most entrancing 
which, beside plastic or tactile value, contain 
some hidden spirit of romance. Strangeness 
has ever been a part of beauty. Suggestion, 
rather than exposition, is the secret of great 
art. Not the least of their qualities, therefore, 
is the quaint mystery of Manship’s statues. He 
has, most emphatically, the imagination of an 
archeologist. 

Not only does he choose legendary subjects; 
he insists, also, on giving his figures a look as 
of age; on endowing them with archaic features. 
His Nymph, Calypso, singing as she twangs a 
lyre, seems for untold aeons to have lain hidden 
in some Asian mound; and as for his “Briseis,”’ 
standing before us so still and so remote, who 
shall tell from whence she came or what tragic 
events her downcast eves have looked upon? 


By MARY CASS CANFIELD 





DE WITT C. WARD 


“Briseis.” Statue by Paul Manship. It will be 
remembered that when Agamemnon took 
Briseis away from Achilles, the latter with- 
drew from the fight against Troy, thus paving 
the way for all of the events in the Iliad 


So—irresistibly attracted by the spirit of 
former centuries—it is perhaps only natural 
that Manship should have become enamoured 
of the ancient techniques. His taste, intensely 
cultivated, and doubtless responsible for so 
much of his felicity, has travelled long and is 
tremendously sophisticated. He has flirted with 
the Indians, the Egyptians, the Greeks and 
the Renaissance Italians. Like every true ar- 
tist, his worship of beauty extends to all schools. 

In a time and a country not distinguished 
by appreciation for past greatness, and in 
which artists have often obviously—and to their 
detriment—omitted to kneel at the various 
shrines of loveliness scattered along the ages, 
it is refreshing to meet such a sensitively re- 
sponsive temperament as Manship’s. 


EAUTY, wherever he can find it, is surely 
the pole star by which the artist steers; 
those who neglect to cultivate their taste, pro- 
claiming loudly that knowledge impairs origi- 
nality, are merely cutting off their own wings. 
To educate and refine an artist’s possibilities 


has always been the mission of great art. The 
true creator finds only inspiration in the works 
of masters; he does not fear their influence. 

Those among modern artists who are not 
giants, however, must always stagger a little 
under the weight of their spiritual inheritance. 
If they happen to be especially sensitive to 
form, as such, there is always the danger that 
they will not be able to throw off the impression 
produced upon them by earlier masters. Many 
of these less strong personalities, in their fierce 
effort to liberate themselves, have exploded into 
the insincere naiveté of cubism, post-impres- 
sionism—Brancusism, if one may coin a word. 

Not so, Manship. If we find in him a 
too intellectual search for beauty and a not 
sufficiently vigorous emotional reaction to life 
we must give him full credit for his unfailing 
restraint. More self-respecting and _ self-con- 
trolled artistically than Eli Nadelman, for in- 
stance, a sculptor who, like him, has the com- 
plex mind of a critic and an interpreter—and 
therefore an extraordinarily clever understand- 
ing of past art—he does not allow his sophisti- 
cation to find a violent evasion from itself in 
extravagance; nor does he permit his desire for 
novelty (always the bane of the esthete) to 
degenerate into anything like mystifying dis- 
tortion. 


yee Arthur B. Davies—in some of his 
phases—Manship has simply been unable 
to exclude from his work those features of 
previous art which he particularly cherishes; 
and in his less successful efforts, one is too 
conscious of the discrepancy between modern 
modelling of a naturalistic kind, and the 
features and gestures of archaic sculpture. 

His quick, assimilative faculty, the readiness 
of his comprehension, his impressionability to 
beauty, at all times are more notable than his 
originality, and have all conspired to build up 
in him a curiously hybrid spirit. 

Significant is his tendency toward experi- 
menting with styles. He piques us, for in- 
stance, by surrounding his well known “Head 
of a Baby”—a masterpiece as realistic in treat- 
ment as Rodin’s study for the head of Balzac— 
with a graceful, Donatello frame. 

This toying with manners is symptomatic 
of his too intense preoccupation with style— 
a preoccupation often the first sign of artistic 
decadence. We feel that this is the game 
of a scholar, a little weary cf his knowledge, 
and seeking a new sensation in the combination 
of widely contrasting manners—a thing very 
different from the almost unconscious form 
evolved by a simpler and more powerful tem- 
perament reacting directly to life. 


UT it is not necessary to quarrel with 

Manship for the traces of dilettanteism 
which we find in him, nor to decry him because 
he is more cultured than vital. If art is not 
to him an interpretation of life, but an escape 
from it, we should not lament; we should, 
rather, be grateful for those beauties in his 
work which are natural expressions of his par- 
ticular genius:—for his grace of line, his un- 
failing beauty of composition, the patient 
exquisiteness of his workmanship, and the rich- 
ness and delicacy of his fancy. 
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The Gateway to an Artificial Paradise 


The Effects of Hashish and Opium Compared 


flowering tops, and the tender parts of 
Indian hemp) is a drug which enslaves 
the imagination and changes the nature of the 
will. It is a magician who turns 
sounds into colors and colors into 
sounds. It annihilates space and time, 
and has the divinity of a sorceress, 
the charm of a dangerous and insidi- 
ous mistress. It produces morbid ef- 
fects on our senses and wakens fan- 
tastic visions in our half-closed eyes. 
Like every form of drug intoxica- 
tion the effects of hashish are malign, 
diabolical. When subjugated by it, a 
part of oneself becomes wholly domi- 
nated, so that it may truly be said of 
an addict: Jl a voulu devenir ange; 
il est devenu béte. . 
After indulging in it, one sits, as in 
a theatre, seeing a drama acted on a 
stage. We see it all with eyes that 
—during these ecstatic hallucinations 
—hbehold an endless drama of dreams; 
that perceive the subtlest impressions, 
fairy pageants, ghostlike unrealities: 
eyes, in short, that envisage the bor- 
ders of the infinite. ‘Then—to show 
the fantastic nature of its miraculcus 
powers—the grammar, the arid gram- 
mar itself, becomes, to the dreamer, 
something like an evoked sorcery. The 
words are alive—in flesh and in 
blood; the substantive, in its substan- 
tial majesty; the adjective, a trans- 
parent vestment that clothes it and Z 
colors it like a glacis; and the verb, an 
angel of movement, that gives a sort of rhyth- 
mic swing to the entire phrase. 


| x= (which is extracted from the 





ITH the coming of the hallucinations all 

exterior forms take on singular aspects; 
become deformed and transformed. Then come 
the transpositions of ideas, with unaccountable 
analogies that penetrate the spirit. Music, 
heard or unheard, seems immeasurable, more 
stirring and more sensual. 

Sometimes, when one is under the spell of the 
drug, the idea of an evaporation—slow, suc- 
cessive, eternal—takes hold of your spirit and 
you soon apply this idea to your thoughts, to 
your mode of thinking. By a singular equivo- 
cation, by a kind of mental transportation, or 
intellectual quid pro quo, you find yourself 
evaporating. The instant becomes eternity; 
though the hallucination is sudden, perfect and 
fatal. One feels an excessive thirst, a physical 
restlessness, a nervous apprehension, which at 
last subsides into that strange state which the 
Orientals call Kief. 

Hashish has a more troubling effect on one 
than opium. It is more vehement, more ec- 
static, more malign, more evocative, more un- 
seizable. It lifts one across more infinite hori- 
zons and carries us more passionately over the 
passionate waves of unknown storms on un- 
seen seas. It takes us, not into eternities, not 
into chaos, not into Heaven, not into Hell 
(though these may whirl before one’s endaz- 
zled vision) but into an incredible existence 
over which no magician rules, over which no 
God or witch presides. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


HE mental effects of hashish are, also, 
more active than those of opium. After 


smoking opium things grow somnolent, slow, 
wavering. Men and women become veiled—we 





ARNOLD GENTHE 


“Eyes that—during these ecstatic hallucinations—behold 
an endless drama of dreams; that perceive the subtlest im- 
pressions, fairy pageants, ghostlike unrealities; eyes, in 
short, that envisage the borders of the infinite” 


never see their faces. There is light, but not 
the light of the sun, nor of the stars, nor of the 
moon. ‘The houses have no windows; inside 
there are no mirrors. Everywhere, throughout 
the whole hallucination, one is aware of an 
odor, a stench—the stench superinduced by 
opium and by opium’s moral degradations. 
The streets are thick with grass; such animals 
as one sees are, for some strange reason, stupe- 
fied. In fact, the sleeping world of opium has 
no foundations in action or life; the scenes in 
it exhale something worse than inaction—an 
inexplicable stupefaction. 

The effects of hashish are more unexpected 
and more bizarre than those of opium. It is a 
drug which can separate ourselves from our- 
selves; change our very shapes into shapeless 
images; drown us in the deep depths of an- 
nihilation, out of which we emerge vaguely, 
slowly, pleasantly. It can bury us under the 
oldest roots of the earth; give us death in life 
and life in death; bestow upon us sleep that is 
not sleep, and waking dreams that are not any 
part of waking. There is nothing, in short, 
human or inhuman, moral or immoral, which 
this drug cannot give us. 

Yet, all the time we are indulging in it, we 
know not what it is taking from us, nor what 
deadly exchange we are certain to be made to 
give for it; nor what intoxication will some day 
be produced bevond its intoxication; nor that it 


will soon become almost a habit of the Soul. 


| sgrengprene a universe in disorder, peopled 
by strange beings who have no relation to 
each other; whose speech is jargon; 
where such houses as one sees are built 
in unbelievable ways—none with 
straight lines, many in_ triangles; 
where the animals are wholly unlike 
ours, some smaller than ants, some 
larger than beasts of the forest; where 
there are no churches, no apparent 
streets; where we see shadows, but not 
the shadows which the sun casts from 
our figures as we walk on the grass; 
not the moon’s shadows that make 
mockery of us; but shadows from the 
veritable fire and fumes and flames of 
Hell; where, if one sees fire, the smoke 
goes downward; where flames leap out 
of the soil again only to turn into liv- 
ing serpents. Now one sees a python 
return into his proper flame. There 
secm to be no gods in this fantastic 
land, nor idols, nor priests, nor 
shrines; but only chaos, and smoke, 
and music, and the sound of dancing 
and carousing in innumerable brothels. 

The seas storm the skies. See! 
They have swallowed up Heaven; and 
all that lives and all that dies has be- 
come indistinguishable. 

Hashish, with all that is agreeable 
about it, is one of the most insinuating 
and terrible means employed by the 
Princess of Dreams to enslave human- 
ity, to give to her victims a mon- 
strous ccuse of the horror of life, of the wicked- 
ness, not only of living beings, but of Space and 
Time as well. Those who taste long of this 
supreme poison seem fated to be hurled—al- 
ways, without ending—between violent and op- 
posing whirlwinds of horror. 

The pale and shadowy Princess of Dreams 
has a habit of appearing, in proper person, to 
her votaries in their drowsy visions. She guides 
them and hovers over them, all the time becom- 
ing more vicious and more formidable. And, 
pale though she is, and dead, and abnormal, 
and sinister, yet does she still continue the 
heroine of all their dreams. 

And the Princess has a way of becoming— 
month by month—more cruel, more merciless. 
In her eyes there burns a more ardent and vio- 
lent light; she becomes more insatiable than 
Death—more ravenous than Life. 


T is, as a rule, the last sign of the drug’s 

mastery over a man, when he begins to ad- 
mire himself inordinately; when he glorifies 
himself; when he becomes the center of the 
whole universe; as certain of his virtues as of 
his genius and destiny. Then, with stupendous 
irony, he cries aloud: ‘I have become God.” 
At last he wishes tc tell the whole world of his 
divine attributes: to project himself out of him- 
self—as if the will of a man liberated by in- 
toxication had some magical and efficacious 
virtue—and to cry, again and again, with a 
cry that might strike down the scattered angels 
from the ways of the sky: “Look at me. Look 
at me well! I have become God.” 
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On Monday, our heroine meets a British 
officer, and artlessly tells him how she just 
loves those cunning little swagger sticks. 
The sketch shows the gallant officer’s im- 
mediate response to the clarion call of duty 








A Scottish officer is on Thursday’s sched- 
ule. With characteristic Scotch generosity, 
he presents her with his kilt—from behind 
the chaste barrier of a “‘new-art” screen 





This little collection of the ultimate words 
in Allied millinery fashions represents but 
one of the minor activities of our heroine. 
It shows how the soldiers of all the Allies 
have, individually and collectively, taken 
off their hats to the American débutante 


A close-up of Tuesday’s big adventure,— 
our dauntless heroine meets a captain in 
the Bersaglieri, at tea in the Ritz, and 
insists on trying on his hat. Of course, 
when he sees how becoming it is, he 
couldn’t think of asking her to return it 





Friday’s event is a French officer, whose 
boots are the one thing to make her 
life complete. He immediately evacuates 
them, leaving her in undisputed possession 


VANITY FAIR 






On Wednesday, an Anzac comes into her 
life, and she explains to him how futile it 
is for any girl to attempt to struggle along 
without a cartridge belt. He is shown re- 
linquishing all personal claims to the belt 






































And on Saturday, the end of a perfect 
week, she cleverly puts together all the 
little things she has picked up, and appears 
in the tout ensemble,—to put it colloquially 


Collecting Uniforms—a New Sport for Debutantes 


Sketches by Gordon Conway 


HERE is no more absorbing and instructive pastime than making a collection 

of souvenirs of the Great War. After the war is over, no self-respecting 
home will be able to consider itself complete without its own display of memen- 
tos of the time when there really was a Kaiser. It isn’t even necessary to go 
to the front in order to pick up things; any débutante can, simply by cultivating 
her natural gifts, amass a remarkably complete collection of parts of the uni- 
forms worn by the various Allies. These sketches show how really elementary 


it is for any ordinarily talented débutante, now that our city is so full of visiting 
officers, to gather up a large assortment of objects of great military interest. 
It is particularly interesting for a girl to collect segments of uniforms; she can 
assemble them into a sort of composite uniform for herself. It’s no wonder 
all the officers of the Allies, now in our midst, enthusiastically agree that our 
débutantes have such taking ways. It took the heroine of this page but one 
short week to collect all these things—but then, she is an unusually fast worker. 
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Beating Bogie for the Red Cross 


A Youthful Mixed Foursome Which Has Been Playing Fine Golf for War Relief 


in sports are not always 

satisfactory to the spec- 
tators. As practically nothing 
is at stake, the players are 
likely to become careless in 
their work and competition is 
not nearly as keen as when 
even a minor title is the re- 
ward for the winners. Noth- 
ing of this kind was apparent, 
however, in the recent tour of 
that young quartet of golfers, 
Miss Alexa Stirling, national 
woman champion; Bobby 
Jones, Southern champion; 
and Perry Adair, all of At- 
lanta, Ga.; and Miss Elaine 
Rosenthal, North and South 
champion in 1917, who hails 
from Chicago. 

For more than a month 
they toured the country under 
the auspices of the Western 
Golf Association for the ben- 
efit of the American Red 
Cross, playing their best golf 
before large galleries on al- 
most every occasion and net- 
ting somewhere in the neighborhood of $25,000. 


| ) in sports are matches 


ONDITIONS under which the matches 

were played were likely to bring about the 
best kind of golf. A point system was used, 
in which not only the best ball counted—the 
usual method in four ball affairs—but the 
aggregate number of strokes was taken into 
consideration. For this reason the contestants 
holed out at nearly every hole instead of pick- 
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PAUL THOMPSON 
Fine iron shots helped to bring Perry: Adair 
such scores as his splendid 73 at Springfield 


By CHARLES PIKE SAWYER 





Perry Adair, Miss Elaine Rosenthal, 1917 
North and South champion, “Bobby” Jones, 
Southern champion, and Miss Alexa Stirling, 
National Woman Champion, have played con- 
sistent golf of a high quality and have raised 
$25,000 for the Red Cross, in exhibition 
matches on some of the country’s best courses 


ing up after getting into serious difficulty. It 
was arranged, also, to have different partners 
after each exhibition to provide for the contin- 
gency of one or two of the party going off their 
game, or, on the other hand, improving so as 
to give them an edge on the others. Thus, 
there can be no standing of a pair as a result 
of the matches. 


T the outset of the tour Jones was undoubt- 
edly playing the best golf. The “boy 
wonder” got round consistently in the seventies 
for a time, and then Adair began to crowd 
him so that at the end there was little to choose 
between them, while the National Woman 
Champion, Miss Stirling, was put to it to main- 
tain the pace set by her rival from Chicago. 
In. fact, in a majority of the matches 
Miss Rosenthal made the course in 
lower figures than the champion. 
Aside from the worthiness of the cause, 
which fully merited the large galleries, the 
players made good. In nearly every instance 
at least two, and sometimes all four were on 
the low side. 

The closest match between the boys was that 
at the Springfield Country Club when Jones 
made 73, his lowest of the series, and Adair 
finished in 74. The widest difference between 
them was at Holyoke, Mass., when Adair, with 
an 81, was seven strokes behind Jones. In the 
next match, at the Essex County Country Club, 
Adair reversed matters, winning with a 72, his 
best of the series, while Jones made a 78, and 
in the closing contest, at Shawnee, Jones played 
his worst, an 83 being the best he could do 
over this rather trying upland course. 
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ISS ROSENTHAL made 

her best card, of 78, at 
Holyoke, and Miss Stirling’s 
best was an 80 at Essex 
County. The highest figures 
were Miss Rosenthal’s at 
Shennecossett, and Miss Stir- 
ling’s approximated 95 at 
Wykagyl. For thirteen 
matches of eighteen holes 
each, the boys averaged 4.22 
strokes a hole, while Miss 
Stirling averaged 4.93 and 
Miss Rosenthal 4.72. 

Miss Stirling’s golf on the 
Essex County Country Club 
on September 11 was the best 
she had shown on the tour. 
The play was over the old 
course of the club, a distance 
of about 6,080 yards, and her 
eighty strokes was the lowest 
ever credited to a woman on 
that circuit. The best ball of 
the champion and Perry 
Adair was a 68, remarkably 
good going. Both cards are 
worth giving, and are as fol- 
lows: 


Miss Alexa Stirling. 


| ae 


3 


2: 2: 4.879 


235 460 425 290 240 415 530 400 360 
Out 3654356 5 6—43 
12. 13 24 15 16 17 #18 
290 280 285 360 185 375 575 235 140 
In 534535 5 3 4—37—80 
Miss Stirling and Adair, best ball. 
Out3 44335 5 4 4—35 
In 4344245 3 4—33—68 


10 11 


Miss Stirling. is a sterling putter, 











as her 
admirable eighty at Essex County shows 
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A Great Home for Great Pointers 


Lieut. William Ziegler’s Jr. Field Dogs Are Wonderfully Housed at His Great Island Kennel 


vate the dog as a domestic animal and to 

improve, by systematic breeding, the 
many strains into which the genus canis is 
divided, it has been found that the best results 
were only attainable when the housing condi- 
tions and the surroundings of the animals were 
of the most desirable character. It is quite 
true, of course, that successful litters of puppies 
in many different breeds, containing, sometimes, 
specimens which have made history for them- 
selves upon the bench, have been raised under 
conditions which were anything but ideal. In- 
deed, it is frequently true that the dog fancier 
may have flattering success under such circum- 
stances when his breeding operations are con- 
fined to one, or at most two, females. But with 
any extension of the scope of operation and in 
every case in which a number of animals are 
involved, buildings and runs for their use have 
been found to be of prime importance in furth- 
ering successful results. 


It is, perhaps, especially true 3 


| | ea since man began seriously to culti- 


of the larger dogs and of those 
by nature accustomed to a good 
deal of exercise, that their ken- 
nels must be comfortable, light 
and airy. Certainly all the 
varieties of field dogs will re 
spond gratefully to wise treat- 
ment in this regard. The 
importance of good kennelling 
has been fully realized by 
Lieut. William Ziegler, Jr., the 
owner of a remarkably fine 
string of sporting dogs. His 
Great Island kennels near Nor- 
oton, Connecticut, might well 
serve as a model for those who 
plan to use field dogs on a 
large scale. A number of 
photographs in this issue show 
the general arrangement and 
some of the features in detail 
of these kennels, where many 
famous pointers, including 
Champion Mary Montrose, 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 





LEVICK PHOTOGRAPHS 


The main buildings at Lieut. Ziegler’s Great Island kennels are spacious 
and built for permanency. i 


























This shows the chief building and runs 


Bells, as well as many fine 
setters, have their home. 


HESE kennels have 

the advantage of access 
to the salt water of the 
Sound and the benefits of 
this natural situation have 
been taken advantage of 
tothe full. In some of the 
runs there are large bath- 
ing pools or troughs of 
concrete, to which the salt 
water can be admitted at 
will. These give an op- 
portunity for the dogs to 
bathe freely and naturally. 
The salt baths are not only 
invigorating—and for this 
reason of great help to an- 
imals confined in runs, 
even when the latter are 
of large size—but they 
also serve the useful pur- 
pose of keeping the dogs 





Commanche Rap, Royal Flush, 
and Great Island Ringing 


Some of the runs have large bathing troughs at their lower sides. These troughs can be flooded 
at will from a salt estuary. This plan provides refreshing bathing for the dogs and helps materially 


to keep them free of parasites. 


Convertible nest boxes make 
comfortable breeding quar- 
ters 






When puppies be- 
come unreasonably 
demanding, their 
mother can _ take 
rest and refuge on 
top of the nest boxes 


free from fleas and other 
parasites. These exercis- 
ing runs and other yards 
of the kennels are of gen- 
erous dimensions and are 
so arranged that they en- 
joy both sun and shade. 
As perhaps the best rem- 
edy—or more exactly, pre- 
ventative—at the command 
of the breeder is sunshine, 
the importance cf this par- 
ticular can be appreciated. 
Plenty of sun and healthy 


puppies almost invariably go hand in hand. 

The fencing, and indeed all the construc- 
tion, at Great Island is of the most substantial 
and most expensive character. It might not 
always be possible or convenient to use, as is 
the case there, iron posts and wire of special 
mesh, but the general character of the yard 
fences is well worth study. The panels are 


wide. The posts are very firmly set, usually 


The runs are large and have the advantage of trees and rocks 


in a concrete or stone base, and the whole is 
made secure by the (Continued on page 96) 
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A new idea in folding ex- 
tra chairs is here illus- 
trated. It is a wide and 
comfortable arm-chair and 
not merely an auxiliary 
seat. The floor carpet 
does not have to be cut 
in order to hide the seats 
when the latter are not in 
use. This seat is the in- 
vention of W. A. Henderson 
of the Holbrook Company 


Lines of conservative distinction 
mark this town car model on a 
Marmon chassis. Note the high 
and long cowl, and the reserved 
treatment of the body lines 








This new Mercer sport- 
ing model is notable for 
its attention to attractive 
detail. Steps take the 
place of running boards. 
Disc wheels are used, and 
there is a wide moulding 
between the driving com- 
partment and the tonneau 
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Enthusiasm for motor 
touring has been 
carried a long way 
by a Texas motorist, 
the owner of this re- 
markable house on 
wheels, with.a special 
body on a Maxwell 
chassis. He has pro- 
vided living quarters 
which contain, among 
other things, comfort- 
able beds for two, 
electric lights and 
fan, screened and cur- 
tained windows, an 
ice chest, storage 
room for four weeks’ 
provisions, .a cook 
stove, and large 
‘clothes closets. It is 
an exceedingly up-to- 
date land houseboat 


A concealed hinge, also the 
invention of Mr. Hender- 
son, adds neatness to the 
convertible body. Thehinge 
of the pillar is invisible, 
both when the top is up and 
when the car is in its open 
state. The construction is 
very rigid as well, havinga 
tendency to eliminate those 
rattles which are often 
present in these bodies 


A good example of the growing 
favor of the inside-drive type is 
this Templar coupé in which the 
passengers are thoroughly pro- 
tected, but have ample room 


A Motor Car to Live In and Some Others 


New Features of Design in Automobiles for the Fall 








VANITY FAIR 


Cuff links and studs 
of mother of pearl, 
with diamond centers 


For the Well Dressed Man 


An Authoritative Review of Fall and Winter Clothes and Accessories 


ULL evening 
Prec: the apparel 

for formal night 
occasions, should be 
at once the most in- 
conspicuously, and, at 
the same time, the 
most meticulously 
careful garb which a 
man can wear. In 
general, it may be said 
that it has changed 
little within the dec- 
ade. In detail, how- 
ever, there have been 
a number of minor 
changes. Some arti- 
cles of clothing and 
their accessories which 
are of the kind which 
will be chosen by the 
man who is particu- 
larly careful of his 
dress for formal occa- 
sions, are illustrated 
on this page. It will 
be noted that the full 
dress coat is conserva- 
tively cut; that it has 
three buttons and 


silk. Three types of 





Double-breasted frock overcoat 
of Oxford gray with velvet col- 
lar. It is cut with three but- 
tons and two slashed pockets 







Single - breasted evening 
waistcoat with shirt points 
rather wide; rounded lapels; 
bold wing collar; white eve- 
ning tie; single jewelled stud 


Creole boot of patent 
leather with elastic sides 


rather a wide lapel, faced with bright 


coat are illustrated—the waistcoat, by 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 





In the Present Number of 
VANITY FAIR 


the canons of Style and 
Good Taste are followed 


AROUND THE CLOCK, 


an entire page being 
devoted to each of the 
Important Periods 


of the Day 


On this page: 
Formal Evening Wear 
On page 79:. 
Informal Evening Wear 
On page 80: 
Afternoon Dress 
On page 81: 
Semi-formal Dress 
On page 82: 
Business Clothes 
On page 83: 

For the Country, 
in Winter 
On pages 88 and 89: 
For Winter Sports 
On pages 90 and 94 
For Men in Uniform 











evening waist- 






Nothing is more suitable for full 
evening dress than a pair of plain 
round pearl studs such as these 





case of the latter the opening between 
the tops of the wings should be well 
spread, and the white tie tied outside. 


the way, should never 
show below the points 
of the dress coat—in- 
cluding a double- 
breasted ‘model with 
four buttons; a single- 
breasted waistcoat 
having very short 
points and five but- 
tons set close together ; 
and a single-breasted, 
four button waistcoat 
with longer points and 
a deeper inverted ‘“‘v” 
at the bottom. The 
first of the two single- 
breasted types exposes 
a rather large oval of 
shirt bosom, and looks 
very well when worn 
with a single stud. In 
the four-button model, 
less of the shirt bosom 
is exposed in the shape 
of a long spear head. 

Either a plain band 
or poke collar, or a 
collar with bold wings 
is suitable for full 
evening dress. In the 





Evening coat with bright silk 
facings; double-breasted white 
pique waistcoat; plain linen shirt 
with single stud; poke collar 


Four-buttoned single-breast- 
ed evening waistcoat with 
points longer and lower; ‘“‘“V” 
more widely open than in 
the other vest; poke collar 


Patent leather evening 
pump with short vamp 
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Informal Evening Clothes 


Dinner Jackets, Collars, Socks, Shoes and Canes for Evening Wear 
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Dinner jacket with shawl collar; black 
bow tie; bold wing collar; pumps 
of patent leather, short vamp 


net. evening wear this season will be 
characterized by a good deal of simplicity. 
No startling innovations are to be expected and 
the general tendency will be one of quiet con- 
servatism, in keeping with the spirit of the 
times. A good dinner jacket is of the type 
illustrated on this page. The 
jacket, which has one but- 
ton, follows easily the out- 
lines of the figure. It is cut 
straight in front, with skirts 
of medium length. It has a 
rather ample shawl collar, 
two slashed pockets in the 
skirts, and a_ breast 
pocket — all finished 
without any flaps, of 





Silk hat of quiet block with mod- 
erately rolling brim 


Evening cane of ebony 
with silver knob 








Poke collar worn with a 
bow tie of dull black 


Evening socks, rib- 
bed black silk or 
with an inconspicu- 
ous white pattern 


course. For wear with the dinner jacket, a 
loosely fitting Chesterfield overcoat is suitable. 
This coat should have silk facing on the lapels, 
and the cuffs may be marked by a narrow piping 
of silk. Either a bold wing collar or a low turn 

over collar with a black bow tie, or a poke col- 
lar with a straight or club black tie may be used 
for informal evening wear. The shirt should 
have a plain white stiff bosom, arranged for 
either two or three studs. Either a silk hat ora 
black Homburg hat may be worn. Low patent 
leather shoes or pumps are entirely suitable, as 
are black silk socks, plain, ribbed or. clocked. 
The silk hat should be chosen with some care to 
avoid too extreme a block. The brim should 
not be too wide and should have quite a little 
roll at the side. ‘The crown should not be too 
much belled, but should by no means be smaller 
than the hat at the band. 


F course, there are many variations in the 

details of informal evening dress. One 
may wear either a single or a double-breasted 
waistcoat, which may be of cloth to match the 
jacket or of dull silk. The types of cuff links, 
studs, and vest buttons are legion. It may be 
said in general, however, that one should al- 
ways err on the side of conservatism in matters 
of this kind. There are a few men who can 
wear becomingly, rather elaborate jewelry, just 
as there are a few men who seem to be able to 
carry off very bright colors and fancy patterns 
in their clothing, but this is the exception which 
proves the rule, and there is nothing more de- 
structive of successful dressing than the theory 
that men can wear, on any occasion, many or 
conspicuous jewels. Evening dress, even of the 
most informal kind, is, or should be, particu- 
larly conservative, and the man who keeps this 
slogan constantly in mind in selecting what he 








White kid gloves 
with white stitching 
for the evening 
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Low laced patent leather 
evening shoes 





Chesterfield overcoat with two slashed 
pockets and satin facings and sleeve 
pipings, for informal evening wear 


is to wear, is far on the road to being well 
turned out. Among minor accessories for the 
evening may be mentioned mufflers. These are 
of several types. The desirable ones include 
those of knitted white silk. Handkerchief 
mufflers of white silk, with black or very dark 
blue polka dots, are also 
very appropriate for use 
with a dinner jacket. Gloves 
for the evening should be of 
white kid and their backs 
should be free of conspicu- 
ous black stitching which 
mars the quiet effect that is 
always most desir- 

able with evening 

clothes of any kind. 





Fold or turn-over collar 
with black evening bow 





Crush or opera hat with moder- 
ately high crown 


All-bark malacca stick 
with gold cap 
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VANITY FAIR 


Clothes for Ceremonious Afternoon Wear 


Frock Coat and Cut-away With Scarfs, Gloves and Shoes to Match 


HERE is every indication 

this year of a return to the 
frock coat for ceremonious after- 
noon wear. This is one of the 
indirect products of the war. It 
has been noticeably apparent, in 
the case of the many visiting 
commissions from our Allies, 
which have paid formal visits to 
this country, that their members 
showed a strong degree of favor 
for the frock coat as distin- 
guished from the cut-away. 
There is really no reason why 
this excellent garment should not 
have its rightful place in that 
part of the wardrobe which is 
reserved for formal afternoon 
attire. Properly cut, there is 
nothing inherently funereal 
about it, and it becomes certain 
types of men much better than 
the less severe cut-away. The 
frock should be worn with trous- 
ers of striped cashmere, button 
patent leather boots with calf- 
skin tops, and, of course, a silk 
hat. The collar may be of a 
bold wing type with a puff or 
ascot scarf. 

The fact that the frock coat is 
coming into its own is no indi- 
cation, however, that the cut- 
away has gone out of favor. Far 
from it. It is a graceful gar- 
ment, when well designed, and 
altogether necessary to the com- 
plete wardrobe. One of the illus- 
trations on this page shows a 
good formal cut-away. It has 
one button only, opening at the 
waist seam and falling away to 
rather long, but not too full, 
skirts. The double - breasted 
white waistcoat shows both 
above and below the button. 
Striped cashmere is the proper 
material for trousers to be worn 
with this type of coat, as well as with 
the frock coat, and the collar and scarf 
may well be the same, although a four- 
in-hand with a wing collar may also 
be worn. A single white or black 
pearl scarf-pin is entirely fitting with 
either of these costumes. 


HE gloves should be of gray or 
taupe suéde, or they may be of 
white buckskin. Appropriate boots 
are of the patent leather button type, 





Patent leather button boot with 
dull uppers of plain black calfskin 


Single joint or “‘all- 
bark” Malacca, crook 
handle walking stick 











Single buttoned, black cut-away 
coat, worn with cashmere trous- 
ers, white double-breasted waist- 
coat, light puff tie, 
and a wing collar 


4 


Bold wing collar 
with a throw-over 
scarf of grenadine 









_ 


Poke collar with ascot scarf of 
heavy silk jn an all-over pattern 


Scarf pin of single, pear- 
shaped pearl, fine skin 





Frock coat, worn with striped 
trousers of gray cashmere, black 
patent leather boots with calf- 
skin uppers, and 
bold wing collar 


Afternoon gloves 
taupe colored suéde, 
stitching same color 


cither all of patent leather or 
with dull calfskin uppers. ‘The 
stick should be plain, but not of 
a country type. A good stick for 
afternoon wear is an “‘‘all-bark” 
Malacca crook-handled cane 
without mounting of any kind, 
although a gold or a silver band 
is permissible. 

Emphasis may properly be 
laid on the details of design of 
both the frock coat and the cut- 
away. In the case of the former, 
which is, of course, double- 
breasted, the three buttoned 
model is good, with the lowest 
buttons placed on the waist seam, 
and the upper button on the 
right hand side left unbuttoned. 
This gives the lapels a rather 
deep roll and permits a margin 
of white waistcoat to be seen in 
the “V” of the coat. The skirt 
should hang fairly straight, com- 
ing just below the knee, with 
only a suggestion of flare. Al- 
though all cut-away coats fol- 
low the outlines of the figure, the 
coat for formal wear clings to 
ihis outline a little more closely 
than its less formal kin. Also 
the skirts are somewhat longer. 
A model with either one or two 
buttons may be used. 

Trousers for formal wear 
should be cut with a reasonable 
degree of fullness, hang rather 
straight, and fit well down over 
the shoe, showing not more than 
one button of the latter. Single 
or double-breasted waistcoats of 
white linen look very well, but a 
waistcoat io match the coat may 
be worn. ; 
. HERE can be no doubt that 

American men are learning 
to think more and more of their 
formal dress. While it is true that 
war times in general tend to a certain 
informality of dress, it is also true 
that, in England, which is still the 
oracle of fashion in men’s clothes, war 
and its stern realities have failed en- 
tirely to let down the bars in the mat- 
ter of careful grooming for all func- 
tions of a formal character. If it is true 
that clothes do not make the man, nev- 
ertheless, it is also true that clothes have 
an important influence on his mood. 





All patent leather button boot for 
formal wear in the afternoon 
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For Semi-formal Wear in Town 
Clothes and Accessories, Neither Strictly Formal nor Altogether Informal 
or HERE is a happy border land between the a costume is seen more frequently in England 
he clothes of formality and the clothes of busi- than on this side of the Atlantic, but it is dis- 
of ness—a sort of quasi-formality of dress, which tinctive and deserves a growing favor. 
ae has a charm of its own. Into this category ; 
k”? falls the cut-away suit of which the trousers GOOD overcoat, for semi-formal wear, is 
1e and waistcoat are of the same material as the a double-breasted Chesterfield, slightly 
d, coat. A variation of this costume is to have following the figure at the waist, and with the 
ad the trousers and coat match, and to wear a skirts only slightly flaring. This coat has three 
waistcoat of different material. A suit of this buttons and rather wide lapels. It may well 
be character is the subject of one of the illustra- be made of dark Oxford gray and have a collar 
of tions on this page. The coat is a two-buttoned and sleeve pipings of velvet. It is made with 
t- model, the skirts coming just above the knee two slashed pockets and a breast pocket. 
r, at the back. With this costume, a colored shirt The derby hat should be chosen with care. 
c- may be worn, a white standing collar of bold The brim should be of moderate width and 
(| wing pattern, and a dark four-in-hand scarf. with a good deal of roll, both when viewed 
st A silk hat is appropriate, as are calfskin shoes from the front and when viewed from the side. 
n, with light colored cloth uppers. The crown should be.of sufficient height and 
1e A more striking and less conventional cos- not exaggeratedly flat. Slip-on gloves of taupe 
a tume of the semi-formal character consists of or gray suéde leather or of buckskin are ap- 
er a black single-breasted jacket with two buttons propriate. 
in and slashed pockets in the skirt. With this is Scarfs for semi-formal wear may be either 
n worn a waistcoat of the same material, with four-in-hand or of the bow type. They should 
rt white pipings at the edges of the waistcoat be, as a rule, of quiet colors, as the costume it- 
fe “Vv.” The coat is cut straight in front and the self is a bit more conspicuous than that chosen 
h lapels roll rather low, showing one button of for morning wear down town. There is a wide 
L. the waistcoat. The trousers to be worn with opportunity to exercise one’s color taste in the 
5 this jacket may be gray or black and white in a harmonious blending of scarf and shirt color, 
e small shepherd’s check. The costume is com- or a pleasing contrast between scarf and shirt. 
0 pleted by a low turn-over collar, the points of A little study of color combinations will be re- 
y the “V” sharply cut away and the collar con- paid in the results obtained, for few things 
0 siderably lower in the front than in the back; add more to general smartness than the careful 
F: 2 derby hat, and boots of black calfskin. Such and well-censidered dressing of the neck. 
O 
EY 
e 
< 
T 
n 
e Cut-away suit of unfinished worsted; 
jacket with two buttons, worn with 
r a colored shirt, dark scarf, and wing 
mn collar. Black boots with light uppers 
‘ 
t 
g 
r 
t 
n 
ce 
C 
r 
- Gloves of gray suéde or Jeweled scarf-pinof small 
e of buckskin, one button diamonds and emeralds 
C 
Double-breasted Chesterfield over- Buttoned boot made entirely Calfskin button boot with Two-buttoned black sacque coat 
coat, conforming to the figure; of black calfskin light cioth uppers worn with check trousers; white 
skirt pockets of the slash type piping on the edge of waistcoat 














Double-breasted overcoat of the 
type; 
slashed pockets 


English “short - warm” 


skirts flaring; 


Derby hat with crown of 
medium height and brim 





Light colored, crooked 
wanghee simple stick 





Full brogued lace rain boot made of 
enameled leather 
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Clothes for the Business of Life 


Every-day Things for Every-day Uses 


NFORMAL business clothes show, this year, 

a tendency to great simplicity. The sacque 
suit should be of a conservative model, and the 
requirements of the Government for wool have 
led to the elimination of all superfluities. This 
is a case in which war-time economy and good 
taste go hand in hand, at any rate, in so far as 
such things as belted coats, turned-up cuffs on 
sleeves, turned-up trousers, and the like are 
concerned. A distinct loss, however, is the 
double-breasted coat, also banished by reason 
of the movement to conserve material. ‘The 
double-breasted jacket has always been a pleas- 
ing variation in the monotony of sacque clothes 
and its form is particularly becoming to many 
men. However, its rejection for the period of 
the war is too small a sacrifice for the general 
good, to be even considered. A good single- 
breasted model like that shown on this page is 
of mediuin length, cut straight down the front, 
and provided with three buttons and three 
pockets —only those in the skirts having flaps. 
With such a suit, may be worn a colored shirt 
with white or colored cuffs, a white turn-over 
collar of low cut, and a soft Homburg or a 
derby hat of a quiet block. 

Overcoats for business are of many types, in- 
cluding the Chesterfield and the paddock. But 
a somewhat less conventional and an attractive 
model is the English “short-warm.” This is 
double-breasted with three buttons. It hangs 
to just above the knee and is somewhat shaped 
at the waist. There are two slashed pockets in 
the skirt and the lapels and collar are rather 
broad. This type of coat, with its slightly 
flaring skirts, has a swing to it and is also ex- 
ceedingly comfortable for cold weather and has 
the added advantage of giving freedom of 
motion which is valuable in a walking coat. 





Single-breasted sacque suit, 
jacket with straight front; 
brogued boots; low fold collar 









Homburg hat of taupe 
colored or brown felt 


Four-in-hand scarfs of fine silks; 
some with small patterns, others 
with narrow single or double stripes 









Brown wanghee, “opera 
shape,” silver band 


Single-buttoned tan 


Slip-on walking cape walking gloves 


gloves of heavy tan 





Three conservative types of cuff links for 
business wear; gold and enamel, etched 
gold, and plain, polished gold with border 


Calfskin button boot, flat last, with 
slightly squared toe 
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Country Clothes for Autumn and Winter 
Coats, Warm Vests, Gloves and Shoes for Out-of-doors 






HE country is so full of manifold attrac- 

tions in autumn and winter that it is well 
worth while to pay attention to the selection of 
a suitable wardrobe for its full enjoyment. It 
is axiomatic that one cannot be at once com- 
fortable and cold. Warm things are, therefore, 
essential for the winter out-of-town wardrobe. 
A roomy great coat or ulster should certainly 
be one of the first considerations. A good type 
of ulster is among the illustra.ions on this 
page. It is a heavy double-breasted coat of 
Shetland homespun, with ample collar which 
can be buttoned up close and with wrist strap; 
to keep out the biting winds. It is long enough 
to hang about midway between knee and ankle 
and has two roomy pockets. 

A comfortable country lounge suit consists 
of a field jacket, single-breasted, and provided 
with plenty of pocket room. This is worn with 
breeches and stout field boots. With it may be 
worn a colored shirt with attached, turn-over 
collar to match, a four-in-hand scarf, and a 
fairly wide-brimmed soft hat. 




































ARM clothes are essential to comfort and 

wool is undoubtedly the best material 
from which they can be made. Knitted woolen 
gloves will be found very satisfactory, but one 
of the best types is the two-in-one glove which 
is literally what its name implies. The inner 
glove is of soft wool with a fairly long wrist; 
the outer glove is made of strong brown leather. 































Country lounge suit with field 
coat, worn with field boots, col- 
ored shirt with turn-over collar 


Double-breasted ulster of Shet- 
land wool, plaid pattern, worn 
with knitted muffler; cloth hat 





Woolen sweater 
vest of double 
texture, very warm 


Knitted coat- | 
sweater of light | 
gray merino wool 








é 
Double gloves, the i Light-weight woolen and Knitted scar fs of 
outer glove of soft ' silk and wool socks, heavy silk with vari- 
leather with wrist i “ribbed and with clocking ous patterns and col- 





strap ;inner glove wool ors in diagonal stripes 





Cloth cap of quiet 


Cloth hat of an attractive Heavy, water-proof blucher cisiaen, enbotete Sb 


“heather mixture” material boot for hard country wear 














Particularly soft and charming in effect 
is this dinner gown. It is of terra cotta 
chiffon and black Chantilly lace—the lace 
is so fine that it carries out the diaphanous 
effect. Jet tassels finish the chiffon sash 
and the ends of the long lace sleeves, and 
the underbodice is of flesh colored satin 


The Varied Phases of 
the New Fashions 


Costumes for All the Needs of a Winter Day 


VANITY FAIR 








The waistcoat is one of the prevailing 
features of the new Paris fashions,—it ap- 
pears on coats as well as suits. This 
novel version of it is the feature of a 
Santiago tan cloth coat, copied from a 
Chéruit model, banded with silk braid, and 
collared with Hudson seal; both of the 
coats on this page are from Bonwit, Teller 


They have -found a highly original way 
of conserving wool in this navy blue 
tricotine gown. Great squares of cut-out 
embroidery help out the material on skirt, 
bodice, and sleeves. The black satin slip 
ends in a band of dull gold braid; this and 
the gown opposite from J. M. Gidding 


There are quaint effects, too, this Winter, 
—just look at this frock of gay plaid 
taffeta, with an underskirt and an accom- 
panying jacket of black velvet. Velvet 
buttons outline the tight basque of the 
frock, and the coat is primly collared with 
fine white batiste; from George Bernard 





The cape, 


the Winter. 


from all present indications, 
will carry its popularity right over into 
It will not only appear as a 
wrap in itself, but will be part of many 
smart coats—just the way it is in this 
coat, a copy of a Doeuillet model, done in 
brown bolivia cloth with Hudson seal 
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Suits Show the Way of 
the Winter Silhouette 


Straight Lines Are the Smartest 
Distance Between Two Points 








The Winter silhouette is a thing of straight, 
long lines, with both skirt and coat longer 
than those of yesteryear. This suit exempli- 
fies all the ideas of the new models. It is 
of midnight blue Poiret twill, which combines 
charmingly with the soft gray of the krimmer 
collar and ‘cuffs; $120.00; without fur; $85.00 


This suit—straight and slim, according to 
schedule, despite the slight flare of the coat— 
is of black velveteen, trimmed only with silk 
braid. The round neck of the coat may be 
finished with a fur collar or with one of vel- 
veteen; with fur, $120.00; without fur, $85.00 


A shade that bears the proud name of “over- 
seas blue” is to be extremely popular this 
Winter. That color is one of the charming 
things about this very smart homespun suit. 
Some of the others are its narrow double 
belt and its collar of kolinsky rat; $125.00 





Velveteen appears again in this chic suit, 
which, even though the hem of its coat is 
uneven and emphasized with fur, rigidly keeps 
to the rule of thé straight and narrow sil- 
houette. Its color is dark green, which is 
most effective with the beaver trimming; $145 


This straight, slim suit, of taupe velours de 
laine, has the vest that so many Paris suits 
have—and the thing is, that the vest is of 
duvetyn in Peking blue, like the insets at the 
sides of the long, narrow skirt. Another 
smart feature is the very long collar; $135.00 
































Just the sort of blouse that brings out the 
best in a tailored suit is this one ot washable 
satin in either flesh color or white, with collar, 
cuffs, and panel down the front of finely 
tucked Georgette crépe. Rows of pearl buttons 
along the sides of the panel finish it; $7.50 


In the Shops 


Costumes for Indoors and Out 





Silvertone in soft taupe forms this chic suit. 
is of Hudson seal, and 
The belt is bone buttons add their always smart touch 
The suit may also be had in 
or sable brown; $69.50 


Velours in either deep brown or navy blue is 

the material of this coat, which is collared The 
high and tight with nutria. 
caught to the coat at both sides of the back 





HE addresses of the shops 

where these garments may 
be purchased will be furnished 
on request, or, if you prefer, 
the Shopping Service will 
gladly buy the things for you 
without extra charge. In that 
case, just write to the Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City, 
describing what you want and 
enclosing your cheque drawn 
to the order of the Vanity 

Fair Publishing Company. 

















to the coat. 
$59.50 navy blue, 
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There are few more flattering things 
in the world than a gown as soft 
and graceful as this one. The under 
dress is of charmeuse, while a drap- 
ery of chiffon hangs from the shoul- 
ders, forming a wide panel in back, 
under which the contrasting ribbon 
girdle ties. In black or Copenhagen 
blue, the gown would be charming 
for informal home dinners, while in 
pink, lavender, or peach color it 
would be a dainty negligée; $45.00 














Velveteen, that complete answer to 
the question of how to be chic 
without using wool, is the material 
of this frock. A line of buttons 
extends from the back of the left 
shoulder half-way down the skirt, 
which flares until the tight hem 
curbs it. A flesh colored satin 
vestee, fastened at one side with 
loops and buttons, softens the severe 
neck-line. The frock may be had 
in black, taupe, or brown; $40.00 
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“Some say it’s a pity to live in the city— 
But here is a farm of your own. 
The red-and-white label will bring to your table 
The finest of all that is grown. 








“Here is your garden!” 
No matter where you live 


Your home may be in the busiest, sultriest, brick-and- 
mortar-est town on the map, yet you have all the advantage 
of fresh green fields and fertile gardens as truly as if they 
were your own when it comes to eating. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You could have nothing better. 

We use selected tomatoes grown from special seed and matured com- 
pletely on the vine. We make them into soup the day we receive them 
from the nearby farms—solid, juicy, red-ripe. And the Campbell method 
retains completely their appetizing flavor, their natural color and valuable 
tonic properties. 

We blend the pure juice with fine herbs, creamery butter and other 
nourishing materials. Simply by adding milk you have as tempting a 
Cream of Tomato as you ever tasted. 

And this inviting soup is more economical.for you than if you made 
it at home. 

You have the benefit not only of the Campbell farms, but of the im- 
maculate Campbell kitchens with their skilled chefs, their expert soup- 
makers, their modern labor-saving equipment. All this means high qual- 
ity and wholesale economy—combined. 

Good digestion, and healthy clear-headed efficiency are distinctly 
promoted by this wholesome soup. Order it by the dozen and have it 


handy. 
21 kinds 12c a can 
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° dOSePH CAMPBELL ent 
KAMOEN. NJ. SA 
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"The Triangle Fiaahe.| 


is Starch for Soft Collars 


L,°ALL and cooler weather mean - 
& stiff collars to most men. But if 
style is the reason, they need nolonger 
- give up the comfort of the soft collar. 


Because of the new Triangle Hook, Tri- 
angle soft collars hug the neck snugly and 
trimly and permanently as the starched 
collar. The hook, which is invisible, holds - 
the sides of the collar down and keeps the 
knot of the tie at the top of the colar. It 
makes the soft collar smart-and dressy 

~enough to satisfy the fastidious. 





Hook completely 
out of sight 


X-ray illustration 
showing position 
under tie 


- . Basity inserted in 
bag eyelet underneath 


. Ask your haberdasher for Triangle Soft Collars, 
There are over ninety styles in a wide range of 
shapes and fabrics. The style illustrated is Willow 
__ Beach, an Art Silk Crepe — $2.00 for six at the fac-_ 
tory if your dealer does not carry Triangle. s 


Troy, N. Y. 


Triangle 
RYoyes Collars 


| wrth Triangle Hook 


~e TRIANGLE HOOK-PAT.OCT. 16.1917: : 
. i F a f ) i “ 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & Co. 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


HERE is a certain 

charm for most 
Americans about the 
words “winter sports.” 
The term conjures up 
pictures of sparkling 
snow and evergreens so 
green as to be almost 
black; of brilliant win- 
ter sunshine, or the rush 
of the heavy gray 
clouds which precede 
snowflakes. It connotes 
the ringing music of the 
skates, the crackle of 
the log fire, and the 
merry laughter of the 
hillside. But to enjoy 
the sports of winter one 
«must be prepared for 
them as well in body as 
in mind. If it is a mis- 
take to believe that any 
old suit, accompanied 
by a pair of heavy- 
soled shoes, is fit equip- 
ment for the golf links, 
it is even more errone- 
ous to suppose that 
mere bundling up in in- 
discriminate apparel 
makes one ready for 
tobogganing or skating 
or a tramp through the 
winter woods. 

An excellent basic 
costume for the sports 
of winter consists of a 
single-breasted jacket of 
warm cloth, with bagged 
knickerbockers which 
form a pleasing con- 
trast if they are of a 
different material from 
the jacket. With this 
are worn golf stockings ; 
heavy brogued low 


shoes with long tongues; flannel shirt 


For Winter Sports 


(Continued from page 83) 








Single-breasted jacket of 
herring-bone material worn 
with bagged knickerbockers 
of different pattern cloth; 
golf stockings; low brogued 
brown shoes and a plaid cap 


merino with sleeves. The 
whole costume is well 
topped off by a flat cap 
with one-piece top.’ 


ODIFICATIONS 

of this general cos- 
tume must be made, 
of course, for special 
sports. For skating, for 
instance, special shoes 
with skates attached are 
required. For those 
who like the intricacies 
and excitements oi fig- 
ure skating, the skating 
shoe should be high, go- 
ing at least half way up 
the leg. It should be of 
the blucher type, lacing 
well down to the toe 
and should be a stout 
shoe—but not heavy in 
weight—so constructed 
as to be at once pliable 
and very strong. This 
will help to give the re- 
quired stiffness to the 
ankle when it is most 
needed, in the turns of 
the grape-vine or the 
outside edge. 

For plain skating or 
hockey, on the other 
hand, the hockey shoe 
is desirable. This is a 
lower shoe, a_ little 
above ankle height, also 
of the blucher type, and 
laced well down to the 
toe. It may well have 
stiffening at the ankles 
and, in addition, an an- 
kle strap buckling on 
the outside, which pro- 
vides the necessary sup- 
port. There are several 


types of good caps for skating. Under 


with soft collar and, if necessary, a very severe conditions, the woolen avia- 


sweater vest or a knitted jacket of 


tor’s helmet, (Continued on page 8g) 
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High boot spe- 
cially designed 
for the strain 
of figure skating 








Hockey shoe 
with ankle strap 
for hockey and 
plain skating 


Knitted skating cap of light 
wool with vizor to match 


Heavy woolen socks for win- 


ter sports; strong patterns 
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If’'s all right to be stylish if- 
the style is not wasteful of material and labor; if it is refined and in keeping 
with these war days; if it is applied to lasting all-wool fabrics that represent 


the highest clothes economy 


The quality in our clothes saves for you; the styles are smart without wasting materials 


_ Hart Schaftner & Marx 
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HE dream of owning a pipe organ is 

not one that should be lightly set aside. 
True, it represents a larger investment than 
any other musical instrument, but the re- 
turns are very much greater. 

A pipe organ !s equivalent to a complete 
orchestra. Can you imagine a greater 
musical luxury than owning a symphony 
orchestra—a hundred instruments, with 
their leader—always at your command? A 
monarch might enjoy such a privilege— 
probably did in times past. A merchant 
prince might do so now if he liked, but 


there would be even greater objections 
than the one of expense. 

An Estey Residence Organ gives you 
everything that an orchestracan give. And 
you can have an Estey Organ. It is within 
reach of anyone moderately well-to-do. 
Many people who could not possibly be 
called rich have pipe organs in their homes 
and enjoy the supreme musical entertain- 
ment. There were pipe organs in some of 
the ducal homes of the past, but they 
needed a resident organist. The automatic 
player does not interfere a particle. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Studios in New York, 25 West 45th Street; 
Boston, 120 Boylston Street; 


Chicago, Lyon & Healy; 
Los Angeles, 633 South Hill Street 


Philadelphia, 1701 Walnut Street; 
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On the left, snow-shoeing shoe with latchet 


for toe. 


On the right, skiing shoe with double 


sole and special extension heel for’ lashing 


For the Well 


Dressed Man 


Skiing, Tobogganing, and Skating Things 


(Continued from page 88) 





tured. 
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which covers the whole head and back 
of the neck, is an exceedingly good bit 
of head gear. A round knitted cap, with 
an extension which can be pulled down 
and a visor, is also a very soft and com- 
fortable form of skating hat. 


OR those who are fortunate enough 

to have an opportunity for snow- 
shoeing and skiing, special shoes are also 
anecessity. For use with a snow-shoe— 
that wonderful contrivance which has 
done so much in helping man to push 
out the frontiers of civilization and to 
place the hand of dominion upon the 
frozen north—one of 
the best types of shoe 
is a high moccasin of 
oil-tanned leather, 
blucher cut, and laced 
with rawhide. On the 
toe of this moccasin 
there is a_ special 
latchet for the toe 
strap of the snow- 
shoe. This arrange- 
ment keeps the foot 
and the snow -shoe 
constantly in the 
proper relation to 
each other and pre- 
vents that slipping 
which is such a tiring 
and undesirable thing 
in snow-shoeing. 

The shoes for ski- 
ing may be of moc- 





Very watm woolen sweater 
vest with four roomy pockets 





Heavy Scotch knit golf stockings 
with fancy pattern, turn-over tops 





casin type but with a stiff sole, and may 
well have a double sole, of which the 
upper layer is of a waterproof leather. 
A special feature of the shoe is the con- 
struction of the heel, which is rather 
widely extended and flares both toward 
the back and toward the sides. This de- 
sign makes it comparatively simple to 
lash the ski firmly, and will help both 
the experienced skii-runner and the 
neophyte at this somewhat ticklish sport. 


GTOCKINGS for sports of winter, 
should be of wool, of course, and, 
preferably, of heavy weight. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that 
heavy stockings or 
socks are tiring. The 
contrary is the fact. 
One might almost go 
to the length of say- 
ing that the thicker 
the stocking the less 
tiring the exercise. At 
any rate, it would be 
so with winter exer- 
cises in the open. The 
Scotch - woven golf 
stockings of thick 
wool are very attrac- 
tive and may be had 
in various patterns, 
although it is becom- 


ae . ing increasingly diffi- 


cult to secure ships 
for the export trade. 
(Continued on p. go) 


Heavy weight woolen winter 


sweater with high collar 
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This season, more than 
ever before 





will be the choice of think- 
ing men on the premise, 
proven by practice, that 
only the best 1s truly cheap. 


Tue Stein-Biocw Co. 
MAIN OFFICES AND SHOPS AT 








ROCHESTER, NEW YORK ¢ 
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Fickey -Hreeman 
(lothes for Ken 


Benefit by the Embargo 


The pleat is passé 
The tuck is taboo 
The belt is banished 


AH E Government is con- 
serving wool and i- 
cidentally restoring 
wisdom to men’s clothes. 





@ Tailoring is back to first principles 
again and the frills that were freakish 
and feminine are swept aside for the 
simple, stable, manly lines that fit the 
sterner spirit of the times. 


Hickey-Freeman have always de- 
plored the feminist tendencies of 
men’s styles in recent years and have, 
in fact, built up their great reputation 
on the superb character of their work- 
manship and styling rather than on 
the vulgar artifices that happily are 
no more, 


@ And thus, today, we perhaps of all 
clothes-makers, are most benefited by 
the Government Embargo, for what 
the Embargo removes from all clothes 
serves only to accentuate in Hickey- 
Freeman Clothes that which no 
Embargo can take out. 





Quality Clothes 


for Quality Citizens 





Hickey -Freeman Go. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE oe 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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VANITY FAIR 


For the Well Dressed Man 


ATURALLY, in 
these great days 
of winning the war, 
the thoughts of all 
men, who, for one 
reason or another, are 
unable to be of active 
help in the army or 
navy of their country, 
are constantly with 
the men in uniform. 
Regulations of the 
War Department, of 
course, limit rather 
closely the exercise of 
individual taste when 
it comes to dressing 
for war. There are 
no variations, at any 
rate in theory, in the 
uniform and the 
equipment of the men 
in the over-seas forces 
or the army at home. 
Each, in his own rank, 
from general to pri- 
vate, they are as like 
as peas in a pod. 
Nevertheless, when 
it comes to supple- 
mentary equipment 
and what might be 
called acessories of 
dress, it is quite pos- 
sible to make a selec- 
tion and to choose 
wisely, even for men 
in uniform. 
Things which are 
intended to see active 
service must, of 


course, be of the very best design and 
quality. A very good trench coat, of a 
model which has stood the acid test of 
service on the British front, is illustrated 
on this page. This coat is made of a 
strong gabardine with an interlining of 
waterproof silk. It has, in addition, a 
removable lining of heavy wool, which 
buttons in when desired. The coat is 


For Men in the Service 


(Continued from page 89) 





Waterproof trench coat, 
belted and with wrist 
straps; oil silk interlin- 
ing and removable wool- 
en inner lining in addition 


double - breasted, of 
good length, and has 
a broad belt. The 
pockets are _ slashed 
pockets with a pro- 
tecting flap. The 
sleeves have wrist 
straps which can be 
taken out, and the 
collar buttons up tight 
to the throat. Sucha 
coat will afford com- 
plete protection, even 
under the most trying 
conditions of trench 
or open field. 


NOTHER excellent 

type of coat for 
an officer’s use in win- 
ter is a short-warm 
gabardine, double- 
breasted and lined 
with fleece. This coat 
has a very deep fur 
collar which turns far 
up around the ears. 
It is an exceedingly 
snug garment for a 
winter’s night in the 
open country. 

One of the minor 
annoyances which 
trouble some of the 
American men, who 
have entered the army 
from civil life in which 
they were accustomed 
to exceedingly nice 
appointments of dress, 
has been the difficulty 


of securing accessories of high quality, 
which also would meet the requirements 
of the uniform. The tailors have been 
ready to supply uniforms of very de- 
sirable material and workmanship, but 
it has not always been so with the shirts, 
stocks and small articles which accom- 
pany the uniform. Itisnow possible, how- 
ever, to secure (Continued on page 94) 
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On the left, khaki shirt of light weight 
flannel; black silk knitted scarf. On 
the right, light weight silk and wool 
shirt worn with officer’s white stock 


Khaki colored, ribbed wool- 


en 


middle weight 
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One of Revillon’s main trading stations: Ungava. All buildings built and owned by Revillon Freres. 
Some are used as homes by agents, others as stores and warehouses for goods(thus divided to reduce 
fire risks) and as workshops and mess houses in which Eskimos are cared for on their visits to the post. 


REVILLON TRADING POSTS 2a the 


NORTH 


All the Photographs Shown are Taken by Members of the Revillon Firm or by Their Employees 


HE growing appreciation of 

beautiful furs and the increasing 

scarcity of fur bearing animals 
has aroused a keen interest in the 
fascinating business of fur trading. As 
accurate information about the taking 
of furs is dificult of access and our 
organization is the only one of its kind 
equipped to gather it, we have under- 
taken at the request of various friends 
to relate a few of the more interesting 
facts about the trapping and collecting 
of furs in different parts of the world. 
The present article is devoted to 
Revillon activities in Canada. 

As the trapper cannot bring his skins to the market the market must 
go to him. Small posts are established all through the wild regions where 
traders, one or more at each post, exchange the necessaries of life for the 
pelts which the trappers bring in. Many of these traders hear from the 
outside world only once a year when they get their supplies. 

The trappers are a strange army of Indians, Eskimos and adventurers 
of many races who trap as much for sport as for necessity. They enjoy 
hunting, and follow with interest everything pertaining to wild animal 
life. Fur bearing animals even of the same species differ widely according 
to climatic conditions, abundance of food and other causes. Sometimes a 
short distance will show 
great variation in their de- 
velopment. To get perfectly 
matched furs it is essential 
to have skins from a 1imals 
with a common ancestry. 
This is impossible when 
skins are bought in the open 
marketafter passing through 
many hands. It is in order 
to secure perfectly matched 
skins coming from the same 
district that Revillon Fréres 
have established their trad- 
ing posts in the fur produc- 
ing regions of both hemi- 
spheres. 

From Canada they get 
large supplies of fox, mar- 
ten, lynx, mink, beaver and 
muskrat, to mention only a 
few of the most important 
species. To obtain these 





The Husky Dog 
The Trolley Car of the North 





Tukalook and His Wife 


furs at their best the immense country must 
be covered from the Canadian border to the 

perpetual snow and ice of Hudson’s Bay. 
The Canadian fur trading season must be 
started early in Summer in order to ship 
the trading goods to the North. The most 
remote Revillon posts in Canada are in the 
Hudson’s Bay country, and in normal times 
are supplied by Revillon steamships going 
directly to a base post in James Bay. From 
that point the goods are distributed by a fleet 
of small schooners to the different posts along 
the shore. Transportation of freight in this 
region is a hard task as the straits are open 
only three months for navigation. A few 
years ago the Revillon steamship ELDORADO 
was wrecked on her return trip. Her suc- 
cessor, the ADVENTURE, was sold to the 
Russian government in 1916 for breaking ice 
in the harbor at Archangel. The tremendous 
demand forTrans-Atlantic tonnage for war pur- 
poses made new transportation arrangements 
necessary for the posts, and a fleet of schooners 
with auxiliary gasoline engines is now carrying 
merchandise to the posts and bringing back 
the furs. In the fleet are the DOROTHY C. 
SNOW, the ALBANY, the HILDA P., the 
KING GEORGE, the VIOLETTE, the 
ANNIE GEELE, the JAMES L., the 
ROMEO, and the steamer EMELIA. The 
schooner calls only once a year at each post, 
but there is communication between some of 
the posts by dog sledge, and it is remarkable 
the amount of freight which can be trans- 
ported in this way in spite of the risky journey 
among the blizzards of this desolate country. 
The only inhabitants of the Hudson’s Bay 
districts are the Eskimos, divided into two 
main tribes—the Coast Eskimos and the 
Inlanders. These tribes have a monopoly of 
the trading. They are hard working and 
honest, but their mode of living is very primitive and their language 
is cruae and difficult tor the white man to learn. These Eskimo posts 
furnish the white furs, the only product from an eternally snow covered 
land. The Eskimos live largely on flesh and animal fats, though there is 
a great demand now for tea, sugar, tobacco and other such luxuries of 
civilization. They also trade for pipes and matches, the snow knives 
with which they cut blocks of snow to build their huts, and for field 
Copyright, 1918, by Revtllon Freres, 


A Typical Post Trader 


or Factor 





Katalee 
an Eskimo Lady of Quality 
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glasses, which enable them to trail 
the caribou which migrate in large 
herds and furnish them their yearly 
meat supply. For hunting they still 
favor old style muzzle-loading guns 
with powder and lead balls. 

The enormous capital necessary to 
finance a chain of trading posts in the 
Hudson’s Bay district has limited 
trading operations in this part of 
the world to two companies, the 
English company, who dispose of 
their furs at auction in London, and 
Revillon Fréres, who obtain a good 
share of each year’s catch, which 
accounts for the beauty of the skins 
they are able to show at their 
numerous branches. 

Further west in Canada trans- 
portation to the trading posts is by 
river, light draught steamers being 
used wherever possible. As most of the rivers are navigable for only 
about ten days in the spring at the time of melting snows, the main 
reliance for freight are fleets of scows towed by power boats. These scows 
make but a single voyage as there is not time for them to make the return 
trip before winter. They are usually given to the Indians, who break them 
up and use the lumber for building huts. The scows travel in 
large groups, a score or more at a time, each carrying 


Trading Schooner ‘Annie Geele” 
in Winter Quarters 
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“Treaty Payment.” It consists of a certain sum in cash and a specified 
outfit of provisions. The Treaty Commission makes a yearly trip and is 
naturally warmly welcomed by the Indians. Revillon Fréres Company 
is often the successful bidder for the delivery of these supplies and the 
transportation of the Commission which distributes them, and it is a very 
interesting sight to see the Indians gather around the posts at Treaty 
time enjoying real feasts of their favorite luxuries. The Canadian govern- 
ment takes exceptional care of the Indians, absolutely forbidding the dis 
pensation of liquor to them. In most of the territories even the white 
agents must have a special permit to bring in a limited amount of liquor 
for their personal use. Revillon Fréres having a Federal Charter under 
the Canadian government, enjoy special privileges which enable them to 
take advantage of the many opportunities of the northern country. They 
introduced modern business methods in the fur trading country and treat 
the Indians exactly as white people. Transportation is organized and 
regular freight rates are established between the different districts and 
posts which enables them 
to help in the develop- 
ment of new fertile belts. 
In some places Revillon 
trading posts were the 
starting point of new 
towns; in other places 
railroads were built with 
the company’s help. The 
Revillon Fréres’ steam- 








about twenty tons of freight. The illustration below shows 
one of the regular Revillon river transports, consisting of 
about twenty-five scows which left this year on May 15 for 
the northern posts. 

In the Peace River district, civilization is rapidly changing 
conditions, and driving traders and 
trappers further north. No later 
than 1905 this was still a wilder- 
ness, but now regular railroad 
service traverses the section. At 
the time the Police Road was built 
from Peace River to the Yukon, 
Revillon Fréres had the contract 
to supply food to the Northwest 
Mounted Police engaged in the 
work. Then all transportation was 
by man power, ten Indians towing 
a seven-ton scow at the rate of 
about twenty-five miles a day. 

The Indians in Western Canada 
are mainly of two tribes; the Crees 
in the South and the Beavers or 





Dog Sledge Resting at a Post 


Chippewyans furthernorth. 
The Crees have a euphoni- 
ous language, very easy to 
learn. The Chippewyans 
are a rougher and less 
civilized tribe. Still further 
north we again find the 
Eskimo. Originally the 
Indians lived entirely on 
meat, killing moose, deer and other animals for their food and clothing. 
Under these conditions it was difficult for the trading companies to 
induce the Indians to trap fur bearing animals. Gradually they developed 
the native’s taste for such delicacies as bacon, beans, flour, jam, etc., and 
soon had no difficulty in getting him to work for this more appetizing food 
instead of devoting all his time to hunting moose and deer. The Indian trap- 
per’s business is precarious. Some years furs are very scarce, whole spe- 
cies of animals practically disappearing temporarily. During these times 
of scarcity the Indians have to be kept alive. For this reason the Canadian 
government gives their support to the two large companies operating 
in this district—Revillon Fréres and their English competitor—knowing 
that if these companies did not take care of the Indians in years of famine 
the burden would fall on the government. 

In some districts Indians have sold their claim to the land to the 
Canadian government and receive in exchange a yearly revenue called the 


A Remote Post, Showing Winter Snow Entrance 


















The “Eldorado” in the Ice 


ships OMBABIKA and MINAWA 
on Lake Ombabika were used to 
transport men and material for the 
construction of the main road of 
the National Transcontinental Line. 
Dominion land surveyors opening up 
unsurveyed territory were trans- 
ported with their supplies by Revillon 
Fréres, and many American pros- 
pectors and lovers of wild life took 
advantage of Revillon facilities for 
traveling through the North. One 
of them, a well known magazine 
writer, has given as a reason of the 
















Mr. J. M. Revillon’s Guide 
and Dog Driver on One of His 
Inspection Trips to the North 


success of Revillon Fréres and their large following in the North the 


fact that the principal stations are visited at intervals by members of the 
Revillon family who control the operations of their trading companies 
as directly as their establishments in large cities. 

At the end of their journey the furs collected in the great chain of 
Canadian posts find their way to New York, where Revillon Fréres have 
large warehouses for raw and dressed skins in addition to their retail 
establishment and their separate cold storage building. The finished 
garments made from these carefully selected and beautiful skins are for 
sale in the Revillon building, at Fifth Avenue and 53rd Street, at Revillon 
Fréres in London, 180 Regent Street, and at the original house in Paris, 
81 Rue de Rivoli. 





One of Revillon Freres’ Fleets of Scows Leaving for the North, May, ror8 
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(SC LOTHING 
Gentlemens Furnishing Govds. 


‘MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Uniforms and Personal Equipment 
for Officers of the Army & Navy 
Necessities for Service Overseas 
and at Home 


Civilian Clothing Ready made and to Measure 
for Every Requirement 


Furnishings, Hats & Shoes 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Goods 


Send for General Catalogue and 
Officers’ Price List 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Betrevue Avenue | 

















BOSTON SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont cor. Boriston Street 
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AMONG THE FALL JACKETS WHICH 
FINCHLEY HAS LAID-OUT FOR STREET 
AND BUSINESS SERVICE IS A SELECT 
MODEL OF RESERVED ASPECT. IT HAS 
BEEN HANDLED IN THE MANNER 
EMPLOYED BY ENGLISH DRAPERS 
OF EXCELLENT REPUTE, AND IS 
PRESENTED IN ATTRACTIVE WEAVES. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT OVER-GARMENTS EXE- 
CUTED IN STRICT ACCORD WITH THE 
STANDARDS OF THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT THE 
ANNOYANCE Ol A TRY-ON 


$45 to $70 


READY -TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


Style Brochure Mailed on Request 


IFIDNCIHILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 


























For the Well 


VANITY FAIR 


Dressed Man 


Some Useful Accessories for the Military Man 


(Continued from page go) 


many of these acces- 
sory articles of a 
quality comparable 
to that of the sim- 
ilar things at the dis- 
posal of the civilian. 
Some of these arti- 
cles are illustrated in 
these pages. 

They include, for 
instance, an olive 
drab shirt of a very 
fine quality of flan- 
nel, light but warm. 
This is made in the 
regulation model, 
but is of much bet- 
ter material than 
those usually obtain- 
able. With it may 
be worn a knitted 
scarf of black silk. 
Another good shirt 
is of silk and wool, 
very light in weight 
and of regulation 
olive drab color. 
This is a collarless 
shirt and is intended 
to be used with a 
white stock, under 
the high buttoned collar of the uniform 
jacket. Light weight woolen stockings, 
ribbed, are now to be had also in the 
regulation khaki or olive drab color, as 
are handkerchiefs made of fine linen and 
also of silk. 


fleece lined; 


ONE of the useful small things for a 
uniformed man is an attachment for 
the belt which consists of a slide of silver 
bearing the eagle of the United States, 
and containing a small locket holder, in 
which may be placed a picture or an 
identification card. This sliding clasp at 
the belt takes the place of a locket or 
other appendage for the neck. 

Of course, one of the most important 
things for the fighting man is his foot- 
wear. Probably nothing rouses more 
universal human contempt than the oc- 
casional scandals which become public 
in all warring countries concerning pa- 
per-soled shoes or other evidences of 
graft which touch upon the foot-gear of 
the soldier. Fortunately, these occur- 





Short-warm military coat, 


rences are, compara- 
tively, very rare, but 
it is, nevertheless, 
true that there is 
still a wide differ- 
ence between _per- 
fectly honest army 
boots and the best 
army boots that can 
be designed and 
made. A trench boot 
of most desirable 
type and material is 
illustrated on this 
page. This is a very 
heavy, strong boot 
made of the highest 
quality of English 
grained leather. It 
is laced from the in- 
step to about one- 
third of the way up 
the shin, and from 
there up is fastendd 
by three buckles and 
straps on the out- 
side. The boot is 
exceedingly well pro- 
portioned, with the 
requisite broad, flat 
heel and stout but 
cleanly cut sole. Indeed, it is a boot 
very similar in design to that worn by 
Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, but 
perhaps even a little cleaner in line than 
the General’s boots, although not losing 
anything in the way of strength and 
stoutness. At any rate, it is a boot to 
be proud of. 


high collar 


HE strain on boots in marching is, 

of course, very severe, and no war 
before the present world conflict has 
seen such strenuous service required of 
boots as that with which the fighters in 
France are familiar. Trench warfare is 
peculiarly trying for footwear. During 
the winter campaigns in Flanders, for 
example, the trenches have been little 
more than bog-holes, full of mud, and of 
alternately freezing and thawing slush. 
No condition is more destructive of good 
shoe leather, and no condition requires 
more careful attention to the way in 
which one is shod. An army moves upon 
its feet as well as its stomach. 





tured. 


lishing Company. 





i a you care to buy any articles illustrated in the Well Dressed Man Depart- 

ment Mr. Trevor will be delighted to tell you where they may be purchased. 
Simply indicate what you wish and mention the pages on which they are pic- 
If you prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying of any article for you. 
In that case, enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Pub- 
There is no charge for these services. 











Silk handkerchief and fine linen hand- 
kerchief, each of regulation olive drab 
color; webbing belt with locket holder 


Trench boot of very clean lines, 
made of heavy, brown leather 
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A generation ago successful business men 
wore starched white shirts—or felt undig- 
nified. Today progress toward greater 
personal comfort has led logically to the 
soft collar as well as the soft shirt. 

As for the new E & W shirts themselves, 
you may be sure that every single one has 
been rigorously tested for color, fabric and 
fit. 

The shirt that does not pass examination 
cannot satisfy you, cannot represent us. It 
cannot bear the E & W mark. 


EARL & WILSON 
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There is plenty of sunshine—the sine qua non of 


healthy kennels—at Noroto: 


n. There is also good shade 


A Great Home for Great Pointers 


(Continued from page 76) 


use of an over-hang about two feet in 
width and set at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. This method of building will 
prevent the escape of even the most 
active dog. The breeds which are great 
jumpers, will scale a fence of almost any 
height within reason, provided the top 
is plain, but an angle over-hang will 
prove a puzzle to the most persistent 
fence jumper, no matter how hard he 
may try to solve its problems. 


Ne less thought has been given to the 
indoor accommodations than to the 
runs in Lieut. Ziegler’s kennels. The 
houses are characterized by ample size 
and enough height to give plenty of air. 
In addition to their natural airiness, a 
careful system of scientific ventilation 
has been installed. In one of the main 
buildings there are dog compartments on 
each side of the wide aisle. The inner 
sides of the compartments are boarded 
up part way; the lower door panels 
are also boarded. Above the wooden 
bases, strong wire of a fairly open, 
square mesh runs to the ceiling. The 
water, electric light, and heat are con- 
veniently arranged for. 

The kennel has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful in the production and rearing of 
pups, and this is unquestionably due, at 
least in part, to the careful arrangement 
of the quarters for breeding. One of the 
interesting details in this part of the es- 
tablishment is the subject of illustration. 


The nest boxes are so arranged that they 
may be used in either open or closed 
form. When open, the upper part of 
the box folds back against the wall, 
leaving the nest itself entirely accessible. 


| wei the folding part is down, a 
commodious box is formed with an 
entrance door for the mother. The top 
of this box forms a convenient shelf or 
ledge to which the dam can conveniently 
escape from the too pressing importun- 
ities of the pups when they approach 
the stage of weaning. This is an ex- 
ceedingly convenient arrangement and 
one which could be easily adapted to 
dogs of many breeds. 

Practical experience has proved with 
many breeders that it is very difficult 
to provide quarters so arranged that 
the mother can have convenient access 
to her puppies and, at the same time, 
can escape from them completely and 
easily when she desires. Many plans 
have been tried with this end in view, 
but the one adopted at Great Island has 
the merit of being at once simple and 
efficacious. 

It is a plan which also makes it ex- 
ceedingly easy to keep the whelping 
quariers clean, a factor of the greatest 
importance, as every breeder knows, ‘in 
the raising of thrifty puppies. With 
cleanliness, sunlight and comfort for the 
mother, the litter has a start which is 
in every way favorable for their future 
development. 





} Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a r 


any information you desire concernin 
not find there, write to “The Dog fe 
New York,” and the information which 





country. You will find it in this issue beginning at page 26. If there is 


eliable guide to the best Kennels in the 


dogs or kennels or breeds which you do 
art, Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, 
you desire will be sent to you promptly. 











The interior arrangement of one of the main buildings of the Great 


Island establishment is here show: 


n. The aisle is spacious and there 


is plenty of light and air in the individual kennel compartments 
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amparts to her skin 


a fresh, winning glow 


Resinol Soap merits the appreciation of discrimi- 
nating men and women. The most costly of soaps 
could not be more delightfully cleansing or purer— 
indeed few fancy soaps can equal Resinol Soap in 
perfect freedom from harsh, irritating alkali. In 
addition, Resinol Soap contains just enough sooth- 
ing, healing qualities to relieve clogged, irritated 
pores, reduce the tendency to oiliness, pimples, red- 
ness and roughness, and give the skin that healthy 
glow which goes with a clear eye and a clear brain. 


Resinol Soap is not the “Fountain of Youth” but 
its regular use will greatly help to preserve the deli- 


cate texture and coloring of a woman’s complexion 
far beyond the time when most women lose them. 


Those who have once formed the habit of being 
beautiful will rarely consent to be without Resinol 
Soap for their toilet. It helps to build good com- 
plexions without making extra demands on your 
already overcrowded day, and as for expense it 
doubtless costs no more—perhaps even Jess—than 
the soap which you are at present using. Resinol 
Soap is also excellent for the bath and shampoo. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. 
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Gihe SHE Colles nctlle 
of approved correctness 
—in favor wherever 
style-quality is a 


paramount requisite 
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VANITY FAIR 


Almonds of Wilhelmstrasse 


(Continued from page 67) 


nary table almonds. These almonds, by 
person or persons unknown, have been 
cleverly concealed about the mighty War 
edifice. Though, for four hours, I have 
searched the building to my physiologi- 
cal limit, I have been entirely unable to 
find them. My intelligent intelligence 
career is over. Pardon me if I faint. 
(He faints.) 


Tue Hatr-Niece FIANCEE 


Four miniature infernal machines dis- 
guised as almonds . . . how pitia- 
bly uninspired. I deplore the lack of orig- 
inality in the scheme, while I commend 
its adaptability to my own peculiar at- 
tributes. Let me, before it is too late, 
betake myself to the Building of State, 
War, and Navy. (She goes out.) 


Tue INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 


(Coming out of his coma.) I seem to 
have fainted. My faithful and accurate 
chronometer records the time as four- 
twenty-seven, post meridian. In three 
short minutes, my earthly existence must 
end—along with that of the Building of 
State, War, and Navy. As my fiancée 
has evidently conveyed herself to parts 
unknown, I shall permit myself the in- 
dulgence of a groan of anguish. (He 
emits a groan of anguish.) 


Tue Hatr-Niecce FIANCEE 

(Entering hurriedly.) My cherished 
demi-god; it is four-twenty-eight. Even 
now I have come from the Building of 
State, War, and Navy. See what I have 
brought you! Four almonds! One of 
them I found among the dusty reports 
of the various Committees on Aircraft 
Investigation; one I found cunningly 
placed inside some Bulletins of Informa- 
tion issued by Mr. Creel; one was in 
Secretary Baker’s French dictionary, 
while the other lay hidden in an ancient 
hairbrush, in a desk which was once the 
property of William Jennings Bryan. 


THE INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 


I see! I see! The four infernal al- 
monds; I can hear their evil ticking! 
Viola! Three of the almonds are now 


perfectly harmless, as I have, this sec- 
ond, removed the time fuses from them. 
After resetting the fuse of the fourth 
almond for half-past eleven to-night I 
shall send it as a philopena to the worthy 
Senator La Follette. 


Tue Hatr-Niece FIANCEE 
Such perspicacity! Such bold aplomb! 
For your derring-do, my darling, your 
Chief of Staff will undoubtedly make a 
General out of you. 


THE INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

It is you, my love, not I, who should 
be made a General. How, in the glori- 
ous and unsullied name of the great 
Sherlock Holmes, did you ever espy 
those four wicked almonds, hidden in 
such remote and unsuspected corners of 
the State, War, and Navy Building? 


Tue Hatr-Niece FIANCEE 
Quite easily, my win-the-war hero! 
Had they been walnuts, or even cocoa- 
nuts, I should have been utterly incapa- 
ble of finding them. But they were al- 
monds—merely almonds. 


THE INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 


Almonds, which I now recognize as 
having come from a delicatessen shop 
on F Street. The proprietors are Ger- 
mans. They shall instantly be appre- 
hended and executed. But, even though 
they were almonds, my love, how were 
you able to make your magnificent dis- 
covery so quickly—so easily? With 
what supernatural powers are you en- 
dowed? 


Tue Hatr-Niece FIANCEE 

Silly boy! Have you entirely forgot- 
ten that my ancestors were Japanese, 
born and bred? Consequently, by the 
natural laws of heredity, I am distinctly 
—and as you have so often, and so 
prettily, told me—almond-eyed ? 

RiwEAU—to the rendition of “Madama 
Butterfly.” 

N. B. The author reserves the right 
of production, and translation into all 
foreign tongues—including the Beef. 


America Has Surprised Germany 


(Continued from page 47) 


ERMANY treated the United States 

as of no more importance, as a neu- 
tral, than any of the other neutral 
countries. What she did not see was 
that, with the entrance of America into 
the war, neutrality, in theory and prac- 
tice, would become a dead letter. As 
long as we were out of the war, we 
were strong enough to insist on the right 
of any neutral to trade with another 
without interference from any of the 
belligerents. In consequence great quan- 
tities of supplies found their way into 
Europe, and were then carried into Ger- 
many. But now that we are actually 
at war, the blockade has become com- 
plete. It is no longer possible to import 
non-contraband goods from America 
into Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland to be passed on to the Central 
Powers. There is no longer any differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject of block- 
ade between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

HE fact that we have absolute con- 

trol over the fuel supply on this side 
of the Atlantic had made it possible for 
us to regulate the shipping activities of 
all South America. All the resources of 
this hemisphere are at the disposal of 
the Allies, first and foremost, for the 
purpose of winning the war. 

It is true that we allow some ship- 
ments of food to Scandinavia, but it is 
only for humanitarian reasons. The 
northern countries are only permitted to 
have what is absolutely necessary to 


keep them going, whereas, they were in 
a position, before the war, to serve 
Germany by selling her their surplus— 
at a very great profit. It is because we 
have cut off Germany from supplies 
from South America—going by way of 
northern Europe—that Germany had to 
look to Serbia, Roumania and Russia, 
whom she has brought under her con- 
trol—for her surplus supplies. From all 
accounts the result has not at all justi- 
fied her expectations in these quarters. 

It is solely as a result of our entrance 
into the war that Spain is now waver- 
ing in her neutrality. So are Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. And 
all this is in spite of the fact that their 
reigning houses are related to the Ger- 
mans by marriage and blood. 

MERICA has contributed to the cause 

of the Allies, men, money and blood. 
But she has also, in a hundred ways, 
helped the morale of France, England, 
Italy and the rest. The American Red 
Cross is everywhere. The Y. M. C. A. 
organization, like the K. of C. organiza- 
tion, is everywhere; with the result that 
the entire spiritual tone of the Allied 
soldiers has been bettered. This was 
another thing that Germany failed to 
think of. 

But the bitterest thing in store for 
Germany lies in her growing realiza- 
tion of the energy and courage of our 
soldiers—three million of whom will, in 
the spring, be armed and ready to de- 
stroy her. 
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HI Raynster Label is a signa- 

ture. It tells you who made the 
coat. It promises full value of wear 
and style. 


Buy a Raynster and you know 
right where the responsibility for 
quality belongs. It is assumed by 
the makers. That is why we put in 
every one of these dependable 
weather-proof coats the identifying 
label with the trade mark of the 
world’s largest rubber manufac- 
turer. 


Going without a Raynster is like 
going without insurance. A Rayn- 
ster should be as much a part of 
your regular wardrobe as hat and 
shoes. It guards your health, your 
comfort. It prevents spoiling your 
clothing. 





Named and Known 


Raynsters are made in many 
models for men, women, girls and 
boys. There are serviceable rubber- 
surfaced Raynsters for outdoor 
workers and light, smart cloth coats 
for business and dress. Also slip- 
ons of many kinds and feather- 
weight silk coats. Some Raynsters 
cost more than others, of course. 
The point is that each Raynster is 
full honest money’s worth at the 
price. The Raynster Label marks it 
a proved quality—a known stand- 
ard of weather-proof clothing value. 


Get a Raynster today. 
Ask for it by name in any good 


clothing store. Write for the Rayn- 
ster Style Book—mailed free. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 





ste 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Look for this Label in your Raynster 
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©The KNOX‘ Ai irty 


AAT of wonderful workmanship and 

the very finest fur—hand made from 
the very first step to the putting on of the 
band at the finish. In no other way can such 
quality as this hat possesses be produced. 
Colors: Dove, Kelly, Seal, Black and Plum. 


THIRTY DOLLARS 


KNOX Felt Hats 
Eight to Thirty Dollars 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


452 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


KNOX HATS are shown at the 


better shops in all the leading cities 


KNOX Cloth Hats 
Five to Eight Dollars 


161 Broadway 196 Fifth Avenue 
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AStenographer’s Eye View of Man 


(Continued from page 60) 





was sure he had seen me with it last 
and asking me where it was. There 
were six of us looking for it, but we 
didn’t find it till after the cashier had 
made out another. During his search, 
he found a letter out of place in the file 
and said I must really be more careful 
and have a regular time for filing. He 
told me to be systematic. Systematic! 
He loves that word. 

He next took up the matter of the 
$7,000 Walton-Gibbs bid and said it was 
robbery and asked me to write and tell 
them that they were thieves, and that I 
would know how to put it. Then he 
said “No,” he guessed he would write it 
himself, but, as soon as he began, he got 
to wondering if there wasn’t too much 
type on the new letter-heads and if he 
hadn’t better change the quality of 
paper, and then he called in the adver- 
tising-manager and the chief clerk and 
all three wondered till some one sug- 
gested that the cashier should figure out 
what the difference in paper stocks 
would come to. It came to $2.73, and 
he said it was well worth saving, in war 
times. Then he telegraphed the Walton- 
Gibbs people that he would accept their 
offer. Then the Vice-President came in 
and said he must be terribly busy, and 
he said he was—up to his neck every 
minute—and asked the Vice-President 
what he thought about Russia, and they 
talked about that for half an hour, and 
each decided he didn’t know what to 
think about Russia. I know he must 
have great executive ability. Everybody 
says so. But, somehow, executive work 
seems so aimless. And oh, the talk! 

What a time to choose for going up 
on the roof with the janitor to look at 
the sky-light—half past three o’clock! 
I should think somebody else might 
have seen to the sky-light. He says he 
always works best under pressure and 
maybe that’s why he puts things off and 
squeezes them all in between four and 
five o’clock. I can’t see how he benefits 
from the pressure. It seems to get him 
all mixed up and he makes me write a 
lot of it over, every time, because it 
isn’t clear. He’s never really lucid after 
four. I should think he’d get himself 
pressed more evenly during the day and 
retain all of his faculties to the end. 

I often wonder if the busy day isn’t 
simply the day in which everything is 
taken up in the order of its unimpor- 
tance. I don’t believe it is the day’s fault. 


HURSDAY. Of course, I realize that 

I am an audience, and when I take 
his funny letters I try to look amused. 
I can tell that they are funny because 
he laughs at them himself. He never 
really treats me like a machine. I wish 
he would. He doesn’t like it if I seem 
as stolid as I feel. When he is funny 
I have to be a hypocrite. I hate to take 
down one of his after-dinner speeches. 
It makes me feel like an accomplice. 
That Princeton friend came in again 
to-day and they kept reminding each 
other of the funny things that Old 
Pod Willis (whoever he is) used to do, 


and then they would watch me side- 
wise — unconsciously, of course, — but 
every time they laughed I’d feel their 
eyes on me. That Old Pod Willis must 
have been one of the most uninteresting 
persons that ever lived. 

Whenever he talks with a man in this 
office each of them looks at me every 
time he says something that he seems to 
think is impressive or funny. I don’t 
see why they are not satisfied with the 
impression they make on each other. Of 
course, they don’t say anything to me, 
or want me to say anything to them. 
But they always drag me into the thing 
by the eye. 


RIDAY. I know as well as he does 

that New Orleans isn’t in Alabama, 
but how can I get things straight when 
he grabs in the air for a letter the min- 
ute I start it on the machine? He doesn’t 
get the letter any sooner by sticking his 
hand out like that at me every second, 
and closing his fingers on nothing. It 
only makes me nervous. And what’s 
the use of reaching for the envelope as if 
he were going to snatch it off the ma- 
chine? It has to be addressed before I 
can give it to him, hasn’t it? 

He had a long and paternal talk just 
now with Edward, the office boy. I 
wonder if he would be so fatherly to 
Edward if he knew that, just as soon as 
his back was turned, Edward told me 
that he was a nut and that if he didn’t 
look out the squirrels in the park would 
put the skids under him? I know he 
must be shrewd, in a business way, but, 
somehow he doesn’t seem to see through 
Edward so very well. 

What did the head book-keeper mean 
by talking to me about his grasp of de- 
tail? From the side of him that I see 
I should say that the details have their 
grasp on him. He often seems just to 
jump about with a lot of them sticking 
into him and he doesn’t seem to know 
which to pull out first. 


GATURDAY. He’s sorry he closed 
with the Walton-Gibbs concern. He 
says if he’d known then what he knows 
now he wouldn’t have done it, and after 
all he needn’t have rushed it at all. 
However, it can’t be helped. There’s 
been a lot of talk about the sort of 
business ability required in the new man 
to take the sales. manager’s place. I 
don’t believe I shall ever understand 
business ability. Take him, for instance. 
Of course, there are a lot of big, com- 
plicated things which he has to deal with 
that J can’t grasp. But when he does 
things I can grasp, he generally manages 
to mess them all up. Now, what I want 
to know is: “Can a man be silly in easy 
things and get sensible as things become 
more complicated?” Perhaps they just 
trust to luck, in the difficult things, and 
manage to stay at the head of a large 
business by accident ; when anybody else 
could do it just as well. But, dear me! 
isn’t this socialism ? 

Now he’s lost both of the cashier’s 
memorandums! 
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Ghe Most Beautzfil Car in/lmetica 


The Sedan is the most practical type of 
enclosed car that has ever been devel- 
oped. In Winter it affords all the lux- 
urious protection of a limousine, and 
with the first warm daysof spring, it can 
be instantly converted into an airy tour- 
ing car. It is, in fact, two cars in one. 


The Paige Sedan is, beyond doubt, one of 
the happiest achievements of our de- 
signing staff. From both an artistic and 
a mechanical standpoint it occupies an 
unquestioned position among the finest 
products of this country and Europe. 


It is a superb motor car—worthy of the 
confidence and respect which its name 
plate inspires. Inasmuch as production 
is limited, we suggest that you see our 
dealer at the first opportunity. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company; Detroit 
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BELTS and BUCKLES 


ICKOK Belts and Buckles impart individuality to an 
every-day necessity. They are made in solid gold, 
sterling silver, sterling front, silver deposit, and gold front, 


MRI 0 i dnc hana neeen $1 to $40 


At good stores you will find Hickok single Initial buckles 
with belts. Monograms are made to order only. 


Name of your nearest dealer and illustrated catalogue on request. 














x eat patra 
Chain Vestograms 

Hickok Chain Vestograms are designed for 

men who appreciate the unusual in details of 


dress Single Initials in gold front. Mono- 
grams made to orderingold filledandsolidgold. 


$2 to $15 









Hickok Ribbon Vestograms in beautiful single 
Initial designs, gold front.......... $1 up 











Monograms made to order in sterling b j 
silver, gold front and solid gold. a 


fie Hickok Mf&. Co. 


Rochester. N.Y: 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Book of.French Verses 


Some of the Little Known Work of Charles Cros 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


EARS ago, when I was in Paris, and 

used to go and see Verlaine every 

week in his hospital, I remember he 
burst out suddenly one day into eulogies 
of Charles Cros, and asked me if I had 
ever read “Le Coffret de Santal.” On 
my saying no, he urged me to read it, 
and began to speak, in his generous way, 
of what it seemed to him he had learnt 
from that poet of one book. It was a 
good while before I succeeded in find- 
ing a copy; but at last I got it, and 
read it, I remember, at that time, with 
an enchantment which I cannot entirely 
recapture as I turn over the pages again 
to-day. 

Not long afterwards I was at a liter- 
ary house, and I overheard someone be- 
ing addressed as Dr. Cros. I asked him 
if he was related to Charles Cros; his 
brother, he told me. Finding me enthu- 
siastic, he talked freely, giving me quite 
a new idea of Charles Cros as a man 
of science, I believe the discoverer of 
something or other, as well as a fan- 
tastic poet. Dr. Cros told me that his 
brother had left a number of MS. 
poems, at his death in 1888; that they 
were in his own possession, that he 
would be glad to publish them, but that 
Charles Cros was so little known that 
no publisher could be found to under- 
take the publication. I promised to 
write something about “Le Coffret de 
Santal,” but, other things coming in the 
way, I wrote nothing. I had almost lost 
sight of the man and his book, when, as 
I was in Paris on my way back from 
Spain, I was unexpectedly reminded of 
my promise. I was talking with Yvette 
Guilbert, whose knowledge of French 
literature has often surprised me; but I 


| Was never more surprised than when she 
| said, @ propos of nothing at all: 


“Why 
have you never translated anything from 
Charles Cros—you, who have translated 
so many things from Verlaine?” “But 
do you know Charles Cros?” I said, 
forgetting to conceal my surprise. “But 
I adore him,” she said, and began to 
quote his verses. I promised to trans- 
late one of his poems. To-day it oc- 
curs to me to keep both my promises. 


ELL, as I turn out this “Sandal- 

wood Casket,” full of bibelots d’em- 
plois incertains, made out of sourires, 
fleurs, baisers, essences, I seem to find 
myself at that moment in French litera- 
ture when the Parnasse was becoming 
not less artificially naive and perverse at 
once. It belongs to the period of Les 
Amours Jaunes of Tristan Corbiére and 
the Rimes de Joie of Théodore Hannon, 
both of which you will find praised and 
defined in Huysmans’ A Rebours; but it 
is more genuine, and more genuinely 
poetical, than either. Learning much 
from Gautier in his form, from Baude- 
laire for his atmosphere, and, more than 
from either, from the popular songs of 
many countries, he seems to anticipate 
Verlaine in 

Des Choses absurdes vraiment, 
metre and sentiment. And yet he has 
still the habit of writing in which boats 
had 

Mat de nacre et voile en satin, 

Rames d’ivoire. 

He seems at times to be accepting every 


| commonplace of poetry, but the com- 


monplaces turn diaphanous under his 
touch, and come to us with little pallid, 
pathetic graces, like toys in tears, or as 
if Dresden china shepherdesses had be- 


| gun to weep. 


Ma Belle amie est morte 
Et voila qu’on la porte 
En terre, ce matin, 
En souliers de satin. 
It is all poetry made up by one who 
has lived a faint, scarcely passionate, 
over-dainty life avec les fleurs, avec les 


femmes. You might be deceived into 
thinking him more real, or more unreal, 
than he is. 
Ce n'est plus l'heure des tendresses 
Jalouses, ni des faux serments, 

but of a kind of remembering tender- 
ness, in which there is something of the 
senses, something of chaste ideals, and 
more self-pity than really poignant sor- 
row. The poem called Lento, perhaps 
the best poem in the volume, is wonder- 
fully touching, as it murmurs almost 
sobbingly in one’s ear, going on to an 
effect really of slow music, in its deli- 
cate, returning cadences. It gives us, in 
its evasive, whimsically ironical way, a 
sort of philosophy of just these per- 
fumed sensations which can so easily 
turn painful or overpowering. 

Mais il ne faut pas croire a lame des 

contours, 

it cries, with a child’s surprise; and it is 
with a darker, more macabre sense of 
the soiling mystery of death, and the 
end of beauty, that a poem called 
“Wasted Words,” which I have trans- 
lated for a specimen, sums up the atti- 
tude of the universe towards woman 
and of woman towards the universe:— 


After the bath the chambermaid 
Combs out your hair. The peignoir 


alls 
In pleated folds. You turn your head 
To hear the mirror’s madrigals. 


Does not the mirror’s voice remind 
Your pride: “This body, fair in vain. 
Decrepit shelter of a kind 
Of soul, must find the dust again. 


Then shall the delicate flesh forsake 
The bones it veiled; and worms in- 
trude 
Where all is emptiness, and make 
A busy nest in solitude.” 


You listen with a soulless smile, 
Too proud to heed the things they 


say; 
For woman mocks at time; the while 
To-morrow feeds on yesterday. 


Baudelaire has taught all modern 
poets the suggestive value of perfumes, 
but no one has ever used them with such 
constant and elaborate felicity. Exotic 
always, now Chinese, now Ethiopian, 
now gipsy, now the discord of a night of 
insomnia, now the penetrating, unreal 
harmony of a hasheesh dream, per- 
fumes steam up out of all these pages 
by Charles Cros; yes, even natural per- 
fumes, out of the hayfields and hedges 
of the real country. For Cros is not so 
morbid as one is at first inclined to sup- 
pose. 


Is it really with any sincerity that he 
says: Je me tue a vouloir me civiliser 
Véme? And is all this Parisian exotism 
really a kind of revenge of nature upon 
one not naturally, or not exclusively, 
limited to what is most like the bibelot 
in humanity? At all ever... here, in the 
midst of these tender, and fantastic, and 
pathetic sentimentalities, are the delight- 
fully humorous Grains de Sel, which one 
should have heard their writer sing for 
the full enjoymenc of them; the Hareng 
Saur, which has a little immortality of 
its own, among people hardly aware 
whom it is by; the Chanson des Sculp- 
teurs, which.sums up Montmartre; and 
the Brave Homme, which anticipates 
Aristide Bruant. 

A set of fifteen dizains parodies Cop- 
pée, doing his “Annals of the Poor’ bet- 
ter than he could do them. It was the 
time of paradoxes when this book was 
written; it has indeed always been very 
French, and in every time very modern. 
to have irony or humor for a part of 
one’s equipment as a poet; and Charles 
Cros is very French, and in his own time 
was very modern. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The World Re-made 


(Continued from page 69) 


be similarly employed—to the advan- 
tage of society at large? 


BVEN more subtle has. been the spiri- 
tual change which has affected such 
a countless number of lives; the great 
cure-ell, calming hand that has been 
laid on all sorts of domestic strifes and 
bitternesses ! 

I think I was never more affected 
in my life than on my last visit to the 
offices of the Czecho-Slovak Relief Fund. 
The Czecho-Slovaks, you know, are the 
very latest thing and every one really 
worth while is working for them. I 
think the idea is to relieve the Slovaks 
of the Czechos, or something of that 
sort. Well, at any rate, I went boiling 
into the office one of those hot days 
last month‘and who should I bump 
into but Ned Hartpence, whom I hadn’t 
seen since he ran away with Nellie, my 
Cousin Egbert’s wife. 

Naturally the sight of Hartpence 
brought me up all! standing. But I wish 
you could have seen his face when he 
saw me. Not a trace of embarrassment, 
not a tremor or a blush. He just 
beamed. I saw right away what had 
happened. He was being regenerated. 
Fate, operating through the Czecho- 
Slovaks, had touched him on the shoul- 
ders and he was transformed. He had 
that syrupy manner, which goes so 
big with country congregations, and a 
sort of New Republic light in his eyes. 

“George!” he exclaimed softly, 
“George! Are you with us, at last?” 

I realized that it was a new Hartpence 
who was speaking to me. 

“You will like the work,” he said, 
with quiet enthusiasm. “They are a 
wonderful people, the Czecho-Slovaks. 
If we can only remove the hyphen it 
will help a lot. It is the same with the 
Jugo-Slavs.” 

He sighed wearily as if the weight 
of Atlas rested on his shoulders, then 
brightened as his mind turned to hap- 
pier things. 

“We have such cheerful quarters 
here,” he continued, raising the shade. 
“See, I look directly over old St. Paul’s 
churchyard. I can almost read the epi- 
taphs. And, in my inner office . . . ah! 
I have a great surprise for you! 


He tiptoed to a glazed door and 
swung it open softly. Ye Gods! what a 
picture met my gaze. Seated at a 
mahogany desk, purchased for the re- 
lief of the Czecho-Slovaks, was Nellie, 
and facing her, slightly crouched, was 
my cousin Egbert. 

“Please take some dictation, Egbert,” 
said Nellie, crisply. 

“I always have,” 
the ghost of a smile. 

It was too much. I closed the door 
noiselessly and fled. 


said Egbert with 


T was all too beautiful. There are some 

things so delicate and lovely, some 
reconciliations so touching, some depths 
of self-effacement so great that they are 
painful to dwell upon, particularly when 
they occur in one’s own family. But 
who can say that they are not great, 
and that the world is not sweeter and 
cleaner for their being? 

Not I, for one. 

No, Reader, strange as it may seem, 
I, too, poor, weak I, have felt this great 
upward impulse. I tremble at it. It 
fills me with awe and a sense of un- 
worthiness, but it will not be denied. 
Frivolities to which I used to run with 
the glad yelp of a Sioux Indian I now 
pass by with a downward and averted 
glance. The sirens may sing as they 
will, but my ears are both stopped with 
medicated wool. The red paint and the 
paint-brush, once used for civic decora- 
tion, lie idle in my cupboard. The odor 
of primroses is distasteful to me. 

“Strange, strange metamorphosis!” I 
think as I take my last look at the 
mirror before hurrying to my thrift 
stamp booth: “Can this indeed be you!” 

Yes, strange it is, and a bit cold and 
lonesome at times. But I console my- 
self with one thought,—the cloud has 
a silver lining. Such world goodness 
cannot last forever. A great deal of 
it must be just for the duration of the 
war. In other words, we are not serv- 
ing a life sentence. Will not a terrific 
scraping sound arise, the day after peace 
has been declared, a sound as of some 
hundred million people softly back- 
sliding? I rather think there will. 

But I am inclined to agree with Aunt 
Emma, that it will all be for the best. 


The Fall Crop of War Plays 


(Continued from page 56) 


the British secret service. You never 
know where to put your trust. There 
was one thing they couldn’t catch me 
on, though. Of course, I may be pre- 
ternaturally quick that way, but they 
couldn’t fool me on that. I knew Violet 
Heming wasn’t really a German spy. 

I don’t know whether Anthony Paul 
Kelly, the author, meant his audience to 
take his play seriously, but they certain- 
ly don’t. Some of the complications 
are too involved; if you try to figure 
them all out, in your head, you go 
quite mad. The only thing to do is to 
laugh helplessly, and give it up. After 
you leave and begin to think the thing 
over, you would like a few moment’s 
private conversation with the author, 
just to get him to explain a few things 
that never are quite cleared up in the 
course of the evening. But while you 
are in the theatre, you really haven't 
time to worry about mere probabilities. 
You’re too busy trying to keep track 
of who’s spying on whom. 

I don’t see how it would be humanly 
possible for anyone to be better than 
Emmett Corrigan in a part which re- 
quires him to seem to be a German spy 
one minute and a secret service agent the 
next, just to make it more intricate for 
the audience, and Violet Heming is 
charming in the leading feminine réle. 
There is.a property air-raid, done off- 
stage, that is so startlingly life-like that 


I would have made straight for the cel- 
lar if I hadn’t been forewarned—I had 
read all about it in the dramatic criti- 
cisms that morning. 


PROPAGANDA is the entire plot of 
“Allegiance,” from the pens of 
Prince and Princess Troubetzkoy, at 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre. It has to do 
with a German-American family, of 
which the grandfather (you know him 
for a German immediately because he’s 
made up to look like David Warfield) 
and the grandson are the only ones who 
are for our side. Loyalty seems to skip 
a generation, like twins. There is much 
conversation and unlimited argument 
during the first acts, but truth compels 
me to state that it couldn’t even inspire 
me to go out and buy another Thrift 
Stamp. No one says anything that you 
haven’t known all about for the last 
four years. The last act, though, broke 
me all up. In it Charles Meredith, who 
plays the réle of the loyal grandson, 
comes back from the war, blind. I 
wouldn’t have taken it so hard if he 
hadn’t been so good. I tried to bear 
up; I said to myself, “Now don’t let him 
take you in, this way. You know your- 
self that he hasn’t been to any war— 
he’s just been out in the wings smoking 
a cigarette! He’s perfectly strong and 
well, and he probably hasn’t even got 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Wind the threads deftly, little maidens of far Japan; fair ladies 
must have the silk-worm’s coverlet of silver down, that their 
ankles may shimmer and gleam and lure men to say—‘‘You just 
know she wears them!” Interesting Booklet sent free on request. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Of Canned Music and Customs 


The Harp of YesterdayHas Become the Phonograph of To-day 


By STEPHEN HAWEIS 


HERE is an old story of a medieval 

inventor in Italy who discovered a 

method of making an unbreakable 
glass. Filled with the enthusiasm of all 
inventors, he looked forward to a time 
of regeneration when those who lived 
in glass houses need not fear thrown 
stones, and topers might sweep the 
glasses off the bar without extra charge. 
According to the custom of the time, 
he made a beautiful beaker of his new 
ware and sought the local leader of 
Rank and Fashion. After drinking his 
health and wishing him a long list of 
inexpensive wishes, he raised the cup 
above his head and dashed it upon the 
ground where, to the astonishment of all 
who were privileged to be present, it 
did not break or chip, but when it was 
picked up proved to be only a little 
bent. 

The inventor expected a wad of money 
for that stunt. 

The local leader of R. and F. was 
more than astonished,—he was genuine- 
ly terrified. And he ordered that the 
magician be taken out into the back 
yard and tapped smartly on the back 
of the neck with a crowbar,—twice, if 
necessary. 


may be that this was not altogether 
a just and wise proceeding, but there 
are moments when the plan seems to me 
to have something to recommend it, and 
I regret that our modern wizards,—or 
some of them,—have such an easy time. 
I live in unwholesome intimacy with 
something more than six phonographs. 
Just how many are working now I do 
not know, for my ear is only trained to 
the combinations of four,—after that it 
becomes abstract, and not particular, 
noise. 

Life is full of compensations, how- 
ever. Sometimes they are all silent to- 
gether and then there is nothing to dis- 
turb the exquisite peace but the type- 
writer immediately next door, which 
allows nothing to hinder it, night or day. 

I used to think that I was musical, 
but I know now that I prefer the type- 
writer to the violin, and anything in the 
world to those unspeakable songs about 
Ireland. Song indeed should be under 
direct State control; singers should be 
licensed, and licenses granted only under 
the most exacting circumstances and the 
severest tests of necessity. 


HAT is the reason of the immense 
popularity of the phonograph? It 
has touched the heart of man very deep- 
ly. It is a symbol, a terrible tinkling 
symbol, and a mirror in which nine- 
tenths of the populace finds itself re- 
flected. It is the coffin of good music 
and the means whereby the bad attains 
to a spurious immortality. It is but a 
little wooden casket, containing simple 
machinery designed to turn a disc. It 
has none of the sweet limitations of its 
delightful prototype, the musical box, 
which tinkled “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” to our enraptured grandmothers. 
It will play whatever record you place 
upon its green baize lap, contributing of 
itself only a faint buzz,—not always 
faint, at that, and usually sufficiently 
audible to spoil the music, except the 
music be of the basest and most rau- 
cous type, when the lesser horror is 
swallowed up in the greater. There is 
a slight difference attainable by using 
different needles; they are like our 
changing moods, expected, unvariable, 
infinitesimally different from one an- 
other. What record is offered to it is 
largely a matter of accident, and any- 
body can turn the handle. Alas, almost 
anybody can turn the handle: does not 
that describe most people? 
As a social factor, the phonograph 
slowly effects a gradual attenuation of 


the intelligence, and possibly, at last, the 
complete destruction of the soul. In the 
guise of education and “uplift” it is cer- 
tainly a destroying agent. For years we 
have deplored the decay of the art of 
conversation. If you hear a brilliant 
remark at a dinner party in these days 
you know just where it comes from— 
that is, if you read Vanity Fair. Can 
anyone be brilliant near a phonograph? 
Can anyone talk through it? You no 
longer fear to offend the musician, but 
you offend the owner,—he who prefers 
to turn the handle of his infernal ma- 
chine rather than exert the remnant of 
his shrivelling brain to entertain you, 
after he has not only invited you to 
come, but made it impossible for you to 
refuse. To such a pitch has it got that 
he does not even wish to be engaged in 
conversation. He is so afraid that you 
may talk of something he does not know 
about. Under pretext of his love for 
music (implying a sensitive soul among 
provincial lowbrows) he stops all pos- 
sible conversation which might disclose 
his abysmal lowbrowity by asking if 
you know that thing from “Carmen,” 
and then he winds the handle and wan- 
ders aimlessly about the room murmur- 
ing, “Torry a door, Torry a door!” 

What he loves in the phonograph is 
what he loves in literature. It plays 
music on the same terms that best- 
sellers express emotions and do his think- 
ing for him. He feels that something is 
going on. It obviates the need for any 
personal mental process whatever, and 
administers the lead pipe to the intelli- 
gence in a way that nothing else can. 
At last “the tired business man” wel- 
comes what he conceives to be art. “Do 
I not love art? Yes, sir, for that ma- 
chine I paid two hundred bucks,—with- 
out any records.” 


ike may be that all is due to the hurry 
in which we are compelled to live, 
but the modern craze for speed is not 
without reason. Speed gives the maxi- 
mum sensation with the minimum of 
trouble and is itself nearly as effective 
in arresting human intercourse as is the 
canned music of our homes. 


HOSE who remember the delicious 

manners of sixty years ago know how 
great is the difference between the love- 
making then and now. In the quaint 
custom of those remote days, the man 
would seem to have taken quite an in- 
terest it it; there was so little to amuse 
us then. The procedures are rapidly 
becoming a matter of folk lore, known 
only to students. He carried the flowers 
and candy himself in those days, and 
racked his brains for jeux d’esprit with 
which to delight his lady. He sent her 
original verses resembling the Valentines 
of a still earlier period. 

Who, to-day, would believe the cus- 
toms in vogue when gentlemen non- 
chalantly combed their full-bottomed 
wigs, in the drawing-room? The harm- 
less harp, designed as a setting for a 
lady’s beauty, was the phonograph of 
that day. And lovers gave to their 
mistresses nosegays in which were con- 
cealed tricorne notes and perhaps a 
patch box with such mottoes as: 


“If you my love accept of this 
Reward the giver with a kiss.” 


But now, He gives an order for 
flowers and candy to be sent till fur- 
ther notice. If he inherits anything 
of the sentimentality of his ancestors, 
he may include the phonograph record 
of “The Sunshine of Your Smile” among 
his purchases. 

Imagine the effect of a hundred years’ 
sunshine of your smile and the like, 
operating in the same ratio on youth 
and love! 
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The Fall Crop 


VANITY FAIR. 


of War Plays 


(Continued from page 104) 


astigmatism. He’s only making believe.” 

But it was no use. He did it so well 
that he completely broke my heart. 

I thought Blanche Yurka, who plays 
the boy’s mother, was wonderfully good, 
but the rest of the cast seemed to leave 
no impression. Even Harrison Hunter 
didn’t do a thing with his rdle of a 
German spy. 


A now let us pass on, as Burton 
Holmes so aptly puts it, to the 
plays of peace. 

“A Very Good Young Man,” at the 
Plymouth, is the first play of a new 
author, Martin Brown—remember when 
he used to danc> with the Dolly Sisters? 
At first I thought it was going to be a 
big evening, but it seemed to die on me 
along about the middle of the first act. 
There’s a good idea,—that of showing a 
slice of the life of the natives of Green- 
point,—but it is smothered by over- 
emphasis. Every good line or amusing 
incident is stressed and repeated and 
brought up again until you’re weary 
unto death of it. Most of the humor, 
too, consists in the mispronunciation and 
misuse of words, and that is always a 
form of wit which goes completely over 
my head. 

Wallace Eddinger and Ruth Findley 
do nobly, playing with a charmingly 
restful quiet, although it seemed to me 
that their clothes were far too conserva- 
tive for the youth of Greenpoint. Mr. 
Eddinger really should have had one of 
those belted coats, which are the na- 
tional costume of that country. The 
rest of the cast seem over-anxious to 
impress upon you that they are just 
playing characters in a comedy; that 
they don’t really say “ain’t” and “I 
says” and “he done,” when they’re at 
home. So they over-act their respective 
réles, to show you that it’s only in fun. 
I do hope that Ada Lewis is remember- 
ing her German dialect a little better; 
it was extremely sporadic on the first 
night. 


6sTINHE BLUE PEARL,” Anne Craw- 

ford Flexner’s play, at the Long- 
acre, is one of those dramas that center 
about the delightfully informal little 
dinner party during the course of which 
the lights go out and one of those pres- 
ent whiles away the time, until the 
switch is turned on again, by committing 
either a murder or a robbery. It hap- 
pens to be a robbery in “The Blue 
Pearl.” The property necklace, which 
plays the title réle, is lifted from the 
throat of the adventuress—and there 
you are. Of course, if they will write 
and produce a play like this, they must 
expect it to be compared with “The 
Thirteenth Chair” end “The Blue Pearl” 
doesn’t approach “The Thirteenth Chair” 
—possibly because, no matter how thril- 
ling a robbery may be, it can never 
have the fresh, wholesome appeal of a 
good, red-blooded murder. One’s sus- 
picions, in “The Blue Pearl,” are pretty 
well distributed, I will say that for it. 
Everyone in the play is given a perfectly 
good motive for wanting to annex the 
necklace. In fact, so thoroughly was I 
baffled as to the real identity of the 
thief that, at the end of the first act, I 
regarded all the members of the cast, the 
leader of the orchestra, the hat-room 
boy, and the ordnance officer in the 
right-hand stage box, with equal sus- 
picion. 

The play rather pines away later on, 
however; there are long stretches when 
the only thing that rivets your attention 
to the stage is wondering at what mo- 
ment the shoulder straps of Julia Bruns’ 
green gown are going to give up the 
unequal struggle and succumb to the 
strain. 

Mrs. Flexner has striven to combine 


a society comedy with her mystery 
drama. You know that you’re witness- 
ing life in the very highest society circles 
by all the conversation about divorce, 
and by the table laden with cocktail 
shakers and bottles of whiskey, which 
occupies a corner of the drawing-room. 
The dialogue, too, aims at a brilliant 
sophistication. But the epigrams weren't 
doing so well the night I was there; 
they seemed a little limp. 

George Nash plays the part of a 
Police Commissioner—you know that 
he’d do it well—and Julia Bruns, as the 
rapid lady, thoroughly convinced me. 


ie may be that a life of toil has blunted 
my perception of the humorous, but 
I couldn’t get a single laugh out of “She 
Walked In Her Sleep,” Mark Swan’s 
farce now holding forth at the Play- 
house. Perhaps it will linger in our 
midst, yet I feel that very shortly it 
will hear the call of the open road. It 
seemed to leave me colder and colder as 
it progressed, and only the fact that 
Mrs. Castle sat several rows ahead of 
me and I was trying to see what she 
had on, kept me from choosing my exit 
long before the final curtain. The plot 
concerns a young lady, evidently suffer- 
ing from inhibitions, who has a habit 
of walking in her sleep and embracing 
any male whom she chances to encounter 
in her somnambulatory wanderings. Of 
course, she strays into the apartment of 
a married man, and there you have it. 
All the dear old farce tricks are as- 
siduously worked into the play—the in- 
evitable sneaking towards the door, and 
the invariable calling of a halt just be- 
fore the door is reached; the inescapable 
bad-tempered man, who rushes in and 
out with a revolver; the eternal married 
man’s answer that runs: “How did she 
get into my room? Why—why, you 
explain how she got into my room”; 
the usual slammed door; the customary 
Madge Kennedy type of wife; and the 
conventional bringing down of the house 
by the use of the monosyllable, “Hell.” 

Alberta Burton, in the réle of the 
somnambulist, looks charming and does 
it without self-consciousness. All the 
other members of the cast over-acted 
their parts with an enthusiasm worthy 
of a better cause—all, that is, except 
a small, slightly soiled white puppy 
named Imogene, who played her scenes 
with admirable repression. 


NOTHER miirthless farce, “Keep Her 
Smiling,” brings Mr. and Mrs. Syd- 
ney Drew from the films—where they 
were doing so. nicely—back to the stage 
—where I fear that evil days are in store 
for them. The play is the work of John 
Hunter Booth, who founded it on some 
“Saturday Evening Post” stories, and it 
proves the truth of what I have always 
held to be the loftiest doctrine on earth 
—that there is nothing quite so beauti- 
ful as a wife’s extravagance; it inspires 
her husband to go out and make a tre- 
mendous fortune. I wish that every 
married man could see “Keep Her Smil- 
ing”—although it would be pretty rough 
on the poor souls, at that, for, try as I 
may, I can’t recall a good line or an 
amusing situation in the entire evening. 
The piece is produced with all the 
delicacy and good taste which usually 
characterize a drama on the screen. The 
inhabitants of the smart suburb, for in- 
stance, in which the scene is set, for the 
most part look, speak, and act like the 
guests at an outing of the Daniel J. 
Grogan Association. And the rest of 
the production is carried out in the same 
spirit. 

But then, as the optimistic woman 
who left the theatre just a little way 
in front of me, observed, “Well, it’s a 
clean show, anyway.” 
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MARTEST things in town! 
Motorin3, warmth in all 
weather and trim ankles, too. The 
newest creation of Patrick-Duluth. 
Worn over the shoes—on and off 
as easily asa glove. They havea 
leather half-sole and an opening}, 
through which extends the shoe 

















heel, thus they are not injured in 
walkin’. Correct for every occa- 
sion—day or evenin?, wear. Made 
of pure worsted wool, in black, 
white and eleven stunning, colors. 


Write for the Patrick Style Book and let 
us direct you to the nearest dealer who 
carries Peggy Teare Motorhose. 








Boy’s Alpine 
Made in all Patrick-Duluth 
colors; sizes 4 to 10 and 12 to 
18 years. Shawl collar, yoke 
in back, two-button belt, patch 
pockets. All wool from “sheep 
that thrive in the snow.” 


Viti 


ave HARK meus 
Ti 














While the Patrick Mills are producin3, 
a large supply of goods for the 
Government, they have been per- 
mitted to manufacture a limited 
quantity for their dealers. This sup- 
ply is all in the dealers’ hands now. 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 


ra 21 Maple Street, Duluth, Minn. PAS 


Youth’s Nobby 


Another juvenile Patrick 
“Bigger than Weather” gar- 
ment. Made in all Patrick- 
Duluth colors. Notch collar, 
full belt, patch pockets. Sizes 
12 to 18 and 4to 10 years. 
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WESTMINSTER 


A model cre- 
ated by KNOX 
which has dis- 
tinguished 
KNOX Coats 
in the coat craft. 


A slip-on; free 
and easy but 
graceful in line. 





“Knox Coatr tor Men 


are as exclusive in styles and materials and as 
superior in workmanship as are KNOX 
HATS and like KNOX HATS they are 


shown at the 


KNOX Stores in New York 


and at the better shops in the leading cities. 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
452 FIFTH AVENUE, 
196 Fifth dvenue 


The aristocratic 
young man’s ul- 
ster. Smart in 
every line. Per- 
fect in every de- 
tail. Half belt; 
slash _ pockets; 
convertible col- 
lar. 


Within govern- 
ment 
tions. 


regula- 


NEW YORK 


161 Broadway 











VANITY FAIR 


The Passing of a Great Bogey 


(Continued from page 65) 


power waiting to save and serve the 
world. 

Mr. Grant seems to despair of new 
invasions. Evidently the nest or cave, 
or whatever it is, is empty. The only 
hope is to recover the race by careful 
intensive work. The laws against mixed 
marriages must be even stricter, if the 
higher races are to be saved. 

It is a law of nature, he says, that, 
in every intermarriage, the lower race 
conquers the higher. Now, inasmuch as 
the mixing process has been going on for 
several hundred thousand years, it is a 
wonder that anything good has survived. 
But Mr. Grant wants to take a short 
cut to save the remnants. He says: 


“Those who read these pages 
will feel that there is little hope for 
humanity, but the remedy has been 
found, and can be quickly and 
mercifully applied. A rigid sys- 
tem of selection through the elimi- 
nation of those who are weak and 
unfit—in other words, social fail- 
ures—would solve the whole ques- 
tion in one hundred years, as well 
as enable us to get rid of the un- 
desirables who crowd our jails, hos- 
pitals, and insane asylums. This is 
a practical, merciful and inevitable 
solution of the whole problem and 
can be applied to an ever widening 
circle of social discards, beginning 
always with the criminal, the dis- 
eased and the insane and extending 
gradually to types which may be 
called weaklings rather than defec- 
tives, and perhaps ultimately to 
worthless race-types.” 


One of Mr. Grant’s views on the 
“native American” is as follows: 


“The Civil War put a severe, per- 
haps fatal check to the development 
and expansion of this splendid type 
by destroying great numbers of the 
best breeding stock on both sides, 
and by breaking up the home ties 
of many more. If the war had not 
occurred these same men with their 
descendants would have populated 
the Western States instead of the 
racial nondescripts who are now 
flocking there.” 


Such is Science when it deals with 
human nature. 

Such to the eye of the ethnologist ap- 
pear the long prehistoric aeons and 
the recent centuries which have brought 
us to our present stage of civilization. 
This is the way society looks, when 
viewed by the aid of skull measure- 
ments. 

Looking at the matter by the light 
of mere common sense, we know that 
the struggles which have produced our 
present state of civilization have centered 
about ideas, religions, political theories, 
moral principles. If it be true that 
there are higher races which are to 
rule the world for the happiness of the 
world, then they must win out through 
their superiority in dealing with ideas, 
religions, etc., etc. The appeal to race 
consciousness has, it is true, entered into 
all the struggles of the past and has 
always led to savagery. It has always 
been an evil. In the form in which 
Mr. Grant presents it, it is an absurdity. 


T is absurd to suggest that a conquer- 

ing race—if there be such a thing— 
should need our assistance. This pick- 
ing of the winner is a hard business 
and somewhat above our capacities. If 
the good old “native Americans” of 1860 
had said to their Southern slave-hold- 
ing brethren, “You and we are broth- 
ers, and belong to a Superior Race. 
Go now in peace and found your slave 
empire,” that slave empire might have 
joined Germany in the war, and might 
today be holding the United States by 
the throat. 

That Anglo-Saxon colored sergeant, 


who is fighting today in France, would 
be fighting on the American continent 
against our branch of the Superior Race, 
and the Prussians would have been in 
Paris long before now. Those old “na- 
tive Americans” did well to lay down 
their lives and weaken their race for 
the sake of freeing the negro. It was 
the only way to strengthen their own 
race and, incidentally, the negro’s. And 
if the present day “native Americans” 
do not now take pride in that act of 
race suicide on the part of their fathers, 
then is the race indeed impoverished. 
Mr. Grant’s book was written at the 
end of an epoch. A new age opens, and 
disproves every page of it. It stands as 
a monument to the effeteness of receni 
anthropology. It reads already like sci- 
ence-run-mad. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was the era of specialization; and 
there are subjects in which specialization 
is impossible. In dealing with human 
life and government there is always an 
element which defies science and can 
only be dealt with by art and poetry 
and literature. Now, your scientist will 
have none of this art and poetry stuff, 
but insists on being definite, clear, logi- 
cal. He moves from one idea to the 
next like a man riveting steel plates. 


UT we must get back to the theme 

again; Heredity vs. Environment. 
Let us see, once again, how these scien- 
tific gentlemen attack a subject. Let 
us observe a modern scientist engaged 
on the pleasant task of studying, let 
us say, an oyster. He divides his sub- 
ject at once into two parts, the oyster 
and the oyster-bed,—the inheritance and 
the environment. This notion of a sep- 
aration between the two, is to him ax- 
iomatic. Our whole generation of zoolo- 
gists would die on the spot if you de- 
prived them of this two horned dogma. 
It would be less dangerous to deprive 
a dying mediaeval saint of the Sacra- 
ment than to deprive the modern scien- 
tist of his theory of inheritance and en- 
vironment. He must have it, and,—oh 
look !—he is moving on from the oyster 
to Man. Now he is discussing man, and 
history. His oyster swims, talks, bites, 
writes a political pamphlet. But the 
scientist plunges into deep water after 
him. The scientist and the oyster are 
now in mortal throes. They may be seen 
whirling in circles and spreading childish 
notions of inheritance and environment 
throughout the educated world. 


HE vice in the reasoning of the 

scientists lies in the word environ- 
ment. This is one of the cloudiest and 
vaguest words in our language. It is 
never used twice in the same sense. The 
word implies that there is somewhere in 
nature a split between the life in the 
individual plant or animal and the life 
which surrounds it. No such hiatus is 
discoverable in any part of the natural 
world. We can never separate the two 
and discover what life is, minus environ- 
ment, or what environment is, minus 
life, like the distinction between nominal 
and real, subject and object, or any of 
the old crochets of philosophy. 

As for skull-measurements, the old 
fashioned phrenologists were nearer 
truth than modern science, for phrenol- 
ogy dealt at least with Love, Ambition, 
Memory and other human qualities: it 
bore some relation to the inner man. 
The truth seems to be that the knowl- 
edge of Man means not the knowledge 
of his skull but the knowledge of his 
Mind. 

Any one entering this field of study 
comes instantly in contact with the 
whole of history and literature. He 
comes into competition with all the 
poets and thinkers of the past, whose 
language he must master, and whose 
mind he must absorb, if he expects to 
discover any truth that is vital or per- 
manent. 
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Why Teeth 
Lose Their Glitter 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
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You Leave the Film 


Whizy do well-brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay? 


Why does tartar form? 
Why does pyorrhea start? 


Millions of people are asking 
those questions, and the answer 
is this: . 

A slimy film constantly forms 
on your teeth. It clings to the 
teeth. It gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays, and your 
brushing doesn’t remove it. And 
most tooth troubles are due to 
that film. 


That film is what discolors— 
not your teeth. It hardens into 
tartar. It holds food which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 


the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea, and many in- 
ternal troubles are due to them. 


These facts have been known 
for years. But dental science 
found no way to effectively com- 
bat the film. A vigorous dental 
cleaning from time to time, was 
needed to remove it. 

Now a way has been found to 
combat it. That way is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
You can prove it, as thousands 
have, by a simple one-week test. 
This is to urge that you do it—at 
our cost. 


See the Difference 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object is to dissolve the film, then 
to constantly prevent its accumu- 
lation. 

Ordinary pepsin will not serve. 
It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid, harmful 
to the teeth. 


But science has now found a 
harmless activating method. 
Five governments have already 
granted patents. That method, 
employed in Pepsodent, makes 
teeth-cleaning vastly more effec- 
tive. 

Able authorities have made 
clinical tests of Pepsodent. In 


thousands of cases they have 
watched its efficiency. Now we 
are urging all people to prove it 
in their homes. It means results 
you do not get without it, and 
they are ail-important. 


Send the coupon for a One- 
Week tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean your 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


That film is your teeth’s chief 
enemy. One week will show you 
that you can combat it. Then 
you will always clean your teeth, 
we think, in this scientific way. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 











The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product —Sold 
by Druggists Everywhere 
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One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 189, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pep- 
sodent to 











VANITY FAIR 


The Invasion of Germany 


(Continued from page 43) 


that the offensive will extend from Ver- 
dun to the Swiss frontier. Success here 
would give the Allies the west bank of 
the Rhine from Strassburg to the Swiss 
frontier. 

Before Strassburg is reached, however, 
the Germans in France and Belgium 
will see the threat to their main bases 
hundreds of miles in their rear, the 
vision of heing completely cut off from 
supplies, every line of communication 
endangered, and will begin a hurried 
retreat. But the moment this. retreat 
begins, serious trouble will develop for 
the Huns. The task before them of 
drawing their army out of France is 
stupendous enough, but when this army 
is being vigorously pressed by a force 
including 3,000,000 Americans, it is like- 
ly to be overtaken by some dire dis- 
aster. 


[TF the Allies invade Germany, then, 

there is every probability that the 
route followed will be the Rhine valley, 
the line being gradually pushed north 
until the two opposing armies face each 
other on opposite sides of the Rhine. 
The question then arises, what will the 
Allies do? If the German army makes 


good, even in a reasonable degree, its 
retreat to the Rhine, will the Allies be 
able to force the river and penetrate 
into interior Germany? In all probabil- 
ity it cannot be done. But, on the other 
hand, it will not be necessary. The key- 
stone of the arch of German military 
strength is found, first, in the iron mines 
of Lorraine, of the Brie basin, and of 
Belgium; and, secondly, in the coal 
mines of France and of Belgium. Take 
these away and the arch would collapse 
of its own weight. The war would end 
in a German surrender, because of her 
failure to secure material with which to 
wage it longer. 


BECAUSE Germany cannot wage this 
war, or any other war, without these 
mineral storehouses, this war must go on, 
regardless of cost, until they are taken 
from her; and, once taken from her, 
the future peace of the world demands 
that they be never returned but placed 
in the: hands of the gentlemen among 
nations who, having power, can still use 
it without abusing it. For this is the 
distinguishing mark between civilized 
men and the wild beasts we are en- 
gaged in fighting. 


Boris Anisfeld: Fantast 


(Continued from page 71) 




















Venetians, Paolo Veronese and Tiepolo. 
The diagnosis is not alone superficial but 
fallacious. It is not these masters, nor 
yet the Frenchmen, Monticelli or Odilon 
Rédon, that he suggests. Idealistic and 
decorative though it manifestly is, the 
inspiration of Boris Anisfeld harks still 
farther back, back to sources not Latin 
or Attic, but Asiatic. Its home is not 
ihe Ile de Cythére, but the purple hills 
of Palestine and the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. 

There is, in the work of every artist, 
a certain unity, latent or conscious. No 
matter what changes or transformations 
he may be subjected to, he can never 
escape his inalienable birthright. Sur- 
vey, for example, the production, still 
fragmentary and incomplete, of Boris 
Anisfeld, and you will not fail to dis- 
cover the secret force that binds together 
his every effort. The imaginative fervor, 
the sumptuous tonality, the love of 
jewel-like surfaces, strange beasts, birds, 
fruits, and luxuriant foliage all point to- 
ward the seductive East rather than to 
the ordered, rationalistic West. Pro- 
foundly influenced as Anisfeld was in 
his youth by the Scriptures, you need 
not be surprised at encountering here 
such apparitions as Rebecca at the Well, 
or the Shulamite chanting her ardent 
love song. Out of the Garden of Eden 
he fashions a pictorial fantasia all green 
and purple, while in The Golden God 
we find traces of that frenzied image 
worship which will never, it seems, be 
wholly eradicated. And apart from sub- 
ject and theme, the reverberating color 
chords of these compositions are ori- 
ental. Color is indeed their chief glory, 
their main reason for being. 

This symphonic fantasist, who liter- 
ally plays with lapis lazuli, emerald, and 
deep, clanging reds and yellows, is a 
modest, retiring individual. Unless you 
had followed his career abroad, or were 
fortunate enough to induce him to talk, 
you would never realize that he was rep- 
resented in virtually every important 
public and private collection in his own 
country, and had won the acclaim of a 





dozen or more European capitals. His 
experiences in Russia during and after 
the war, his hasty exodus to America, 
and final landing in the feverish activity 
of New York have for the moment left 
him a trifle bewildered. Yet although, 
as he picturesquely phrases it, “The 
Muses are silent when the cannons 
boom”, he was fortunately able to paint 
quite a little in his spacious studio in 
the Petrogradskaya Strona before his de- 
parture. And it is the fruit of this 
stressful period, as well as considerable 
early and also later work that America 
will shortly see and pass judgment upon. 


N admirer of such visionary spirits 
as Whistler and Edgar Allan Poe, 
Oscar Wilde and Verlaine, as well as 
the enigmatic Easterners, Anisfeld never- 
theless moves in the world of pictorial 
symbolism with a certain satisfying 
surety. The two elements which, above 
all, he strives to attain in his paintings 
are color and form. “I always see a 
thing first in color,” he says. “It comes 
to me as a complete conception, and I 
rarely have to alter the essential char- 
acter of any of my initial impressions. 
It is my habit,’ he continued, “to put 
down these visions of color and form, 
such as they are, quite rapidly, and to 
amplify and intensify the scheme at 
some later time when I am so disposed. 
With me art is a matter of feeling and I 
paint, as a rule, that which I feel, not 
that which I see.” 

His art is a product of emotion and 
imagination rather than reason and 
observation. Essentially Russian in 
their mysticism and psychic complexity, 
there is something festal and carni- 
valesque about these big, freely. brushed 
pictorial syntheses, and these gleaming 
little water color panels. His art appeals 
primarily to our sensibilities. 

When confronting the productions of 
Boris Anisfeld it is well to resign one’s 
self to the subtle potency of the spirit 
and the senses. The art which lasts 
longest is that which, like Anisfeld’s, dis- 
plays the greatest measure of intensity. 
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SPECIAL CABRIOLET 
Designed and built for Mr. Frederick C. Fletcher of Boston 
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ee see, I’ve sewed 
no protection in your 
dress. I know you use 
Odorono regularly.’ 





EEP your new dresses new, free from perspira- 
tion stain or odor. Use Odorono wherever 
you pers:ire too freely, and feel the new, exquisite 
daintiness it gives you. 
At all toilet counters in the United States and 
Canada, 60 cents and $1.00. Trial size, 30 cents. 
By mail postpaid, if your dealer hasn’t it. Address 
The Odorono Co., 221 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Arthur 
Sales Co., 29 Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. 
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PAINT 
and SAVE MONEY 


UILDING materials have advanced in price. 
high, You could not today rebuild your present home for much 
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fully protect your investment now. 


HARRISONS 


& COU 
TOW RINSE 


(A Du Pont Product) 


will safeguard your home and save you money. 
to withstand the ravages of time and hold its pleasing color, 
Behind it stand 125 years of skill and experience. That's why it gi 


= fullest value and service, 
HARRISON WORKS 


Owned and Operated by 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington Delaware 
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of wind, sun, dust, etc. 





any other metho 


of its kind in the world. 


plish at home with 


The Arden 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
should be used each night and morning 
to lighten the complexion gradually and 
refine the skin. It acts as a mild tonic 
and makes the skin brilliantly fresh and 
clear. 75c, $1.5 3 

VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM is a 
lovely liquidy cream that gets right into 
the pores and frees them of dust and 
other foreign matter. It keeps the skin 
soft and receptive and used in connec- 
tion with the Ardena Skin Tonic is a 
delightfully refres’*»y cleanser. 50c, $1, 
$2. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
is recommended for skin requiring a 
stronger tonic. It tightens and firms 
sagging muscles, reduces puffiness under 
the eyes, closes open pores and is a 
wonderful rejuvenator. $3. 
VENETIAN SPECIAL BLEACH 
CREAM is indispensable for removing 
as tan and also such 
discolorations as moth patches, liver 
spots and collar marks. $1.25. 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM makes the 
skin smooth and dainty of texture in 
cases that have seemed hopeless. Jar $1. 


freckles as well 










Taking the “Cure” 
for ‘“Summer Comflexions’ 


at the Arden Salon D'Oro 


UMMER changes the skin and no season 
of the year works greater havoc with the 
complexion than the “Hot Weather Months”. 
“It was at the end of last summer when I first noticed 
that my skin was looking so wretchedly”. This has been 
the opening remark of innumerable women who have 
sought the advice and inimitable skill of Elizabeth Arden in 
their efforts to repair the ravages of the summer elements 
So you will observe nine out of every 
ten women have during the out-door season, laid the founda- 
tion for a variety of blemishes and a coarsened texture of the 
skin which is a certain result of tanning. 
Summer days are busy days at the Arden Salon D’Oro, for 
women have found that Elizabeth Arden’s Original Specialized 
Methods of which the Arden Muscle-Strapping Treatment 
is the dominating feature, will, if employed in time (and that 
means NOW) most effectively forestall that which may become 
a chronically bad complexion. These wonderfully rejuvenating 
treatments have not “just happened” nor are they due to luck, 
but have been worked out scientifically by Miss Arden after 
long and patient effort, and like the Arden Venetian Preparations they 
will accomplish | peed and more wonderfully successfu 


known. This is a statement successfully defended by 
Miss Arden time and again and proved by a clientele that is the largest 


The Arden booklet. “‘The Quest of the Beautiful,” 
describes all the Venetian Preparations and the 
wonderful Arden Muscle-Strapping Treatments. 
Send for it today. In ordering Preparations, please 
enclose cheque or money order. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


> 


results than 


A course of treatments will surely build up the sagging muscles and 
obliterate tan, freckles and discolorations as well as eradicate lines and 
wrinkles and the puffy condition surrounding the eyes, a natural result 
that follows the habit of contracting the eyes to avoid sun glare. 


You will be delighted with the good results you may accom- 


Venetian Preparations 


[listed below] and a little skill acquired through Miss Arden’s 
personal instruction which she transmits by mail: 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD is 
a deep tissue builder of exceptional 
strength. It is both food and tonic to 
thin faces and builds them up rounded 
and wrinkle-free. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 
VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM—A 
delightfully fragrant day cream which 
makes powder adhere and protects the 
skin from wind, sun and dust. Gives 
the complexion a natural softness. $1 
and $2. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM—If sum- 
mer activities have left you somewhat 
thin for decollete you will find that this 
will restore graceful curves to neck, bust 
and shoulders. Massaged into the skin 
daily, it soon brings the desired plump- 
ness and firmness. $1.25, $2 and $3. 
VENETIAN EYE SHADOW — Deftly 
blended over the eyelids, this greatly 
enhances the _ brilliancy of the eyes, 
elongating and deepening them, subtly 
displacing a care-worn look with a rest- 
ed youthful  expression—a _ justifiable 
camouflage. 

POUDRE D’ILLUSION—Gives a peach- 
like bloom to the complexion; cannot be 
detected. Exquisitely perfumed. $2.50. 
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Crossing on the “Caproni” 


(Continued from page 44) 


more irrepressible travellers drop pen- 
nies from a great height, which, owing 
to the inexorable ratio at which falling 
bodies increase their speed, are, by the 
time they reach the earth, able to pene- 
trate a derby hat and make quite a 
jolly dent in the skull of some well- 
wisher below. Then, when our good ship 
is but a speck in the sky, the crowd will 
turn and go home, all except a few peo- 
ple (like my sister), who will maintain 
that they “can still see Edna—who is now 
the third from the right, by the post.” 

But, in the meantime, what will have 
been occurring on board the mighty 
monarch of the clouds? (That isn’t 
necessarily a reference to a bird. A 
monarch of the clouds might be a queen 
bee. Oh, yes, it might!) There has 
been much rushing to staterooms to don 
the special aviation veils and special ac- 
coutrements, such as oxygen feed-bags, 
thermos health-belts, and _ electrically 
heated outing-suits. Carrier-pigeons will 
be released, to take back to New York 
such messages as: “Am having a fine 
time. Please send my Spring suit, on 
the guest-room bed, to the tailors.” “Ten 
minutes out of sight of land, and not 
air-sick yet. Pay up.” “Be sure to 
write soon. My Paris address will be 
care of the American Express Co., Rue 
Scribe.” 


Y this time, the Caproni will be 

plowing her way through a bank of 
cumulus-nimbus and the fog horn will 
be hooting miserably. This will cause 
the more timid passengers to congregate 
in the smoking-room and tell stories of 
the most terrible airplane accidents that 
they ever heard of. The seasoned trav- 
ellers will, however, have secured their 
chairs from the deck-steward and will 
be wrapped in their high-altitude suits 
gazing across the rail into the clouds. 
The electric heating attachments behind 
each chair, to be adjusted to the suits, 
will doubtless cause confusion at first. 
Stewards passing with trays of boullion 
will probably trip over the connecting 
wires; some unscientific persons (those 
who now allow toast to burn on an 
electric toaster) will unquestionably 
blow out a fuse or become overheated 
and forget how to turn off the current; 
and wires will get crossed, resulting in 
some cold-blooded gentleman’s heat be- 
ing diverted to a stout and suffocating 
lady in the next chair; but all this will 
be straightened out in time. Remember 
how inconvenient and confusing subway 
travel was when it was first instituted? 
And now look at it! 

There will be much speculation, among 
the novices at air-travel, as to the effi- 
cacy of the parachutes which are se- 
creted under each bunk. These will be 
used, in case of accident, to convey the 
passengers safely through 20,000 feet of 
sky and back to the earth. According 
to the printed instructions, tacked up 
beside the wash-stand, parachutes are to 
be donned from the back, unlike a pa- 
jama top or a dress-waistcoat, and the 
services of the parachute steward (who 
can be summoned by three rings on the 
bell labelled “Hot Water”) will be re- 
quired to fasten the clamps at the back. 





VANITY FAIR 


Once adjusted, the use of the parachute 
is simple. Just mount the rail of the 
ship, light a cigarette, straighten the 
necktie—and step off. The chances are 
more than even that the thing will open 
up before you have gone very far and 
that it will deposit you on the tip of one 
toe—on the water. If it doesn’t work, 
you have a clear case against the air- 
ship company. 


(THEN there will be the customary 
things to be detected, by the sharper 
eyes on board. We may be called to 
the rail at any time to see what someone 
insists is a spouting eagle, off the star- 
board quarter. In the meantime, on the 
other side of the deck, a little group of 
serious drinkers will be supporting each 
other’s assertions that the dingy spot on 
the edge of that cloud-bank is a German 
Fokker machine still at large and trying 
to make things nasty for self-respecting 
air-travellers. Schools of barn swallows, 
or even ruby-throated grossbeaks, will 
enteriain the little folks by following in 
the wake of the ship, and snapping up 
the crumbs that are thrown out from 
the galley. 

The various cloud formations will 
probably cause a lot of misapprehension 
among near-sighted passengers, who will 
constantly be sounding the “alert,” to 
warn the rest that the ship is headed 
straight on to the chalk cliffs of Dover, 
or the decorative walls of Constanti- 
nople, and oughtn’t someone to go and 
tell the Captain? 

The Captain may well be pictured as 
pacing the decks and conversing with 
the more socially-possible people, assur- 
ing them that never, in the ninety-two 
crossings that he has made, has he seen 
the air so “bumpy,” and that he thinks 
that they ought to be in sight of the 
yellow church steeple at Biarritz by 
four-thirty. 


VW the smoking-room the gay dogs 
among the passengers will congregate 
about the altimeter, to settle the pools 
on the day’s altitude and distance runs. 
The trip taking only one day, there will 
be only one pool, and this will, of 
course, be won by an offensive, under- 
sized little man who wears horn glasses 
and cloth-topped shoes. (This, I can 
swear, is absolutely certain to happen.) 

And then, as the smell of cooking from 
the Grand Hotel in the Azores is wafted 
up to the Caproni, there will be a gen- 
eral scrambling to the near side of the 
ship in order to be the first to see land. 
Those who scramble too far will have 
the privilege of making individual land- 
ings in advance of the rest of the ship's 
company, but special clothing should be 
worn for this. 

I do not claim for this brief glimpse 
into the future that it embraces all the 
phases of trans-Atlantic air travel as 
they will develop in the next seven years. 
But it is the best description that will 
ever come from my pen about such 4 
trip, for I’ll never go up in one of the 
darn things in order to write a better 
one. No, indeed! The earth that was 


good enough for George Washington is 
good enough for me. 
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“Gallian”—a 40-Foot Express Runabout powered with a pair of six-cylinder Van Blerck engines. Owned by a 
. well-known California Yachtsman. Designed and built by C. C. Smith Boat & Engine Co. Speed in excess 
to me “ of 30 M.P.H. A majority of really worth while boats are equipt with Van Blerck motors. 












VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY /- 30 CHURCH STREET 
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The Cruise 


| With Abject Apologies to the Creators of H. M. S. “Pinafore” 


| By PERCY WAXMAN 


S GENE :—Deck of S. M. S. U-15 safely moored to a wharf at Hamburg out of 
Crew on deck crowding round a market-woman with a large bas- 


Allied reach. 

ket on her arm. ’Tis Little Gutterpup, a 
LitTLE GUTTERPUP (singing) 

jr called Leedle Gutterpup, 

Svete leedle Gutterpup 
Boot I coult nefer tell vy. 
Still I’m called Gutterpup, 
Svete leedle Gutterpup 
Svete leedle Gutterpup I. 
I’ve Kraut dot iss sour 
Of shavings und flour 
I’ve frankfurters made out of drees 
I’ve almost—Budweiser 
Und phony Anheuser 
Kartoffeln und someding like cheese 
I've acorns for coffee 
And substitute toffee 
Tobacco of straw nice und dry 
I’ve wool-shiris of cotton 
Und shoes dot are rotten 
So gome of your Gutterpup, puy. 


} 


THE Crew 
Ve can’t puy noddings. Ve ain’t got 
our pay. Iss there some credit yet ? 


LittLE GUTTERPUP 
Nein you Schwein—ach! boot see who 
comes here mit a face so long as von 
of dem leberwursts ve used to enchoy. 
(Enter—Raphael Rassmussen.) 


RAPHAEL 

Ach! Leedle Gutterpup—speak not so 
gruel. It vos of leberwurst I choost 
tinking vos. (The crew draws near 
sympathetically.) 

RapHAEL’s Sonc 

Dere vos a day 

Ven food vos as cheap as air 

You had to pay 

Merely a small affair 

But now it ain’t quite so. 


ALL 
But now it ain’t quite so 
I haven’t been 
Near Moselle vines or beers 
| Nor have I seen 
|  Miinchener for four long years 
| Ven vill 1? I don’t know. 
| ALL 
Ven vill ve? Ve don’t know. 
BoaTSWAIN (in tears) 


| Vell, Raphael, cheer oop. Der time 
may come ven ve sink von of dem ver- 








VANITY FAIR 


of the U-15 


well-known ship character. 


damnnte Yankee transborts und ve trink 
again yes? 

(Enter Captain Schweinhund, as mer- 
ry as if he’s just sunk a hospital ship.) 

CAPTAIN 
Vell, voss ist ? 
THE Crew (lying flat) 
Noddings Herr Gabptain. 


CAPTAIN 


Goot. Den I sing to you. Gomm 
here und chorus ven I ask it. (He sings.) 


Captain’s Soto 
I am der Captain of Der U-15. 
ALL 
Und a schengut Gaptain too. 


CAPTAIN 
Und I don’t tink I half seen 
Sooch a dirty rotten mean 
Sooch a typical Prussian grew. 
OH! I love to cut a troat 
Efery minute I’m afloat 
For it fills my heart mit glee; 
Und I celebrate at mess 
Ven a vessel’s in distress 
Und I nefer safe a life at sea. 


ALL 
Vot nefer! 
CAPTAIN 
No nefer! 
ALL 


Vot nefer! 


CapTAIN (angrily as if his crew doubt 
him) 

Nefer! 

ALL 

He nefer safes a life at sea 

So gif tree hochs mit hoots between 

For der pirate Gaptain of der U-15. 
(Exeunt.) 

(Enter Katrinka, the Captain’s daugh- 
ter. She doesn’t see the Captain. She 
sorrowfully seats herself on a hatch and 
broods.) 


Nein Schwein! 


KaTRINKA’s SONG 


Vot shall I do to hide by grief 

How can I guard against my sorrow, 

People vill say I’m choost a tief 

All vill be found out by to-morrow. 
(Continued on page 116) 
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MISs SWwikTr 
Wl EAST SSTH STREETFr 
NEW YORK 
INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 
FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATIIRIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
ALSO 
re” CTRIQUTE DECORATIVE 
ARTICLES SUITABLE a 
&.. FOR ALL INTERIORS ; 
rink = 
mer- 2 
; ci Af : 
No frosty fingers mar win- Jack Harford (through error) 
ter sports for those who received a catalog of women's shoes 
chum with— —he read this page _ 
and—but you read what happens 
mm 
“| Brer 
= 
i M RS. JACK HARFORD Prien 
called the Page, and Jack ae é 
& pe és ’ Wearing “MAJORIO 
Harford, sitting in the club lounge, THE Service Boot, 
a l started, surprised, but took the prof- ILADY can march 
fered envelope inscribed, Mrs. Jack pain Se ce hee 
; Harford. “Boys” he said “it hasn't happened the Timea SERVICE, which ‘it 
A *“*BRAD” Sport Glove yet, but coming events cast their shadows sere in mg i” eee 
before—there is going to be a very charming | 22 THE indlopensabe ‘tem Je 
ee pe Mrs. Jack Harford, and the wedding will War club members wear it, 
1 " « e , * even those wi it adopt any 
a oS Py aetipene be—” he paused, as drawing from an envel- Senge tates anf the 
band of ak coney at the top. ope a catalog of Women’s shoes, he began cere sao _ : 
Just the distinctiveness, perfect reading one of its pages—“But Jack” the i Ba 
fit and comfort that delights you. boy said, “the wedding you were telling us”, wt eg $ 
i “Yes, boys, I was, but wait—right now I Siem. Gs See 10 
Both MEN’S and WOMEN’S have an idea, I'll return”. 
in Tan leather that defies all Out he went, down Fifth Avenue, turning 
weather. West on 38th Street, he singled out No. 27 
and walked into the ShoeCraft Shop. 
4 ice- To the salesman he said confidentially, “I’m 
It’s the unusual nice engaged to the finest girl in the South”. We rere Seen D tae 
out F tes of supervision smiled, as he continued “I want to send her 
hi these boots”’—he opened the ShoeCraft cat- 
an d workmans 1p alog and pointed to “Majorio” the Service 
° 66 ” Boot. “Before I came North, Elsie marched 
that give BRAD with the Home War Service Corps, consequently she could not see me 
Sport Gloves their off at the station, her feet were so badly hurt marching in ordinary 
en shoes”. 
J-15— Teputation f OM CAe We sent the boots and got this letter: 
4 Dear ShoeCraft Shop:—‘‘The shoes were lovely, so w ck for sending them. The 
ugh- clusiveness. P S 6-AAL fits, pr ay: wore thee rs cae amen to the Facet yollacinay ton good 9 -s 
She e e there as full of “March” as when I started. Our Corps is fascinated with the military 
and yo ee ere air of ““Majorio” the service boot and will send orders’. 
Ou . ; dealer’s name Kaptain Kid and The Pirate are for “MAJORIO”, the Service Boot—$10—in Liberty Brown Calf, Blucher, Laced, 
give your 2 : Motorists who delight in elegance, com- has the military air; also desirable as a Walking Boot. Write for new Fall Folder, 
sae ; , D 25. “Majorio” is only one of the many ‘“‘different’’ boots pictured and described 
fort and the finest, softest leather ob- ihecern: 
vow, R. E. Bradford tainable. Fold to fit the pocket. Most satisfactory mail service. Parcel Post prepaid. Perfect fit guaranteed. Charge 
accounts, 
. 4 Burr Street saint 
ai Gloversville, N. Y. THE SHOECRAFT SHOP, 27 West 38th Street, New York 
Creator of -““BRAD" Sport Gloves 
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Beauty Dictionary 


Advice on complexion, which I have been giving for over 
twenty-five years to the most particular women of Europe 
and America, has naturally made me the possessor of 
certain rarely failing ideas of what must be done under 
every condition. 

This qualifies me kere now to offer briefly, absolute in- 
formation respecting the general simple beauty conditions. 
It has enabled me to develop beauty preparations which 
have become world famed. 

My Valaze Beauty Preparations stimulate and nourish the 
skin texture ; obliterate lines and wrinkles, correct dryness, 
greasiness, blotchiness, and muddiness of the skin. Under 
my direction it is a simple matter to remove blackheads, 
coarse skin, open pores, double chin, loose and baggy 


throats. 
FRECKLES, SUNBURN AND TAN 


Summer has fled, leaving its marks of sun and heat; wind, 
dust, salt air, and all the other summer disfigurements 
which serve to detract from beauty. Suggested here are 
my most effective preparations for home use that will 
bring surprising results. My salon offers you the oppor- 
tunity for personal treatment under my supervision. 


FOR THE CARE OF NORMAL SKIN 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood 


I feel that this is my supreme achievement, because women’s faces are normal and 
merely require nourishment and cleansing aid to keep the skin in the pink of 
condition,—free from freckles, sallowness, incipient wrinkles and passe appearance. 
Price’ $1.25, $2.25 and $6.50. 


AGAINST BLACKHEADS AND GREASY, 
COARSE SKIN 


Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste refines coarse skin texture, removes greasiness, 
blackheads, and reduces enlarged pores. Price $1.10, $2.20 and $5.50. 

Valaze Liquidine overcomes oiliness and ‘“‘shine’’ of the skin and undue flushing 
of nose and face. Price $1.75 and $3.00. 


VALAZE SUN AND WINDPROOF BALM 


Especially valuable and most effective at this time. This preparation guards the 
skin against blistering, chapping and discoloration due to drying winds or sun. 
Unequalled as an anti-wrinkle preparation, also excellent as a foundation for 
powder. Price $1.65 and $3.30. 


FOR BAGGY, RELAXED AND FLABBY SKIN 
I have found among all the preparations that I have been able to recommend the 
Roman Jelly (Price $1.50 and $3.00) and the Georgine Lactee (Price $2.50 and 
$6.00) the best suited for this condition, Used in time it will prevent such a 


condition as this. 
FOR SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


My Vataze Hai Remover is the only reliable and effectual remedy to quickly remove 
the growth of hair from the face as well as the arms. Price $2.00. 


FOR WRINKLES 


Valaze Extract, marvellous anti-wrinkle lotion. Unequalled for wrinkles, crowsfeet 
and puffiness under eyes. For dry, greasy and normal skins. Price $2.50, $5.00 
and upwards. 


FOR IMPROVING THE GROWTH OF EYELASHES 


The Valaze Eyelash Grower stays falling eyelashes and eyebrows, strengthens theit 
growth—at the same time darkening them. Price $1.50. 


Valaze Complexion Powder for normal and oily skin; Novena Poudre, for dry skin. 
Price $1.00, $1.50, $3.00 and up. 


FOR DOUBLE CHIN 


The Valaze Reducing Jelly (Price $1.50 and $3.00) also the Valaze Reducing Soap 
(Price $1.25 a cake), are the two most effect.ve preparations to remove a double 
chin as well as superfluous fat. 


EXTRAORDINARY BEAUTY OFFER 


Always I have refrained from making any bid for business on 
other than a purely quality appeal. But in view of the times and 
the wisdom of economy, I am offering a “Miniature Set of Valaze 
Preparations de Luxe”—namely, five of my most important prod- 
ucts suitable for dry, greasy, oily, wrinkled, or shiny skin. Com- 
plete $5.00. When asking for the “Set” advise me clearly as 
possible about your complexion condition, so that I may per- 
sonally select the correct combination of products. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


46 West 57th Street, N.Y. 


PARIS LONDON, W. 
2555 Rue St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 


1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City 
Chicago: Mlle. Lola Beekman, 30 No. Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and Grant Avenue 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple Street 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Cruise of the U-15 


(Continued from page 114) 


Vy did I do de ting I did 
Gott! Vy did I touch dot awful lid? 
(Enter Captain) 

CAPTAIN 

Mein Kind, tell me alles; 

Vos iss it dot make you sooch tears? 

KatTRINKA 

Fader, I cannot tell. 


CAPTAIN 
Katrinka you must. To-day Von 
Schlitz, the All-But-Highest-in-Com- 
mand of der Nafy, iss goming to pin an 
Iron Gross on me und my grew und I 
vant he-should see you at your best. 
Now den Katrinka voss ist? 


KaTRINKA 
Fader, forgive me—at lunch to-day I 
—er—I 





CapTaiN 
Go on Katrinka. 


KATRINKA 
I took two lumps of sugar for my 
beech-leafs-tea und— 
CAPTAIN 


S—-sh! My child not so loud or I'll 


‘ 


~ 
‘~ 
~“ 


“7 


VU 


(al 


be gourt-martialed. Only der Kaiser 
can haf two pieces of sugar in von day. 
Gott, Katrinka, how could you? Now 
ve must marry you to Von Schlitz to 
cover up your shame. If dis ever out 
should get I vould be ruined. Quick 
here he gomes. 
KatRINKA 

Fader, I hate Von Schlitz; his face is 
like der bush of syringa. He is all hair. 
Hair on his face, hair on his eyes, hair 
on his hands und hair— 

(Enter a sailor hurriedly saluting, an- 
nouncing “Herr Admiral Von Schlitz,” 
who enters shaking hands with the Cap- 
tain and brushing Katrinka’s hand with 
his lips.) 

Von SCHLITZ 

Ah! fraulein how peautifool you look 

to-day. But vy are you trempling so? 
CAPTAIN 

Oh! Herr Admiral, it iss because of 
der honor you do us to gome here on 
dis modest little U-Boat. 

Von SCHLITZ 


You forget yourself, Gaptain. No boat 
of der All-Highest can be a modest little 


boat. Say not so again. Call der 
grew. I vould decorate them for your 


fictory of last veek. Dere vos four 
pounds of wieners on dat neutral barge 
you sunk and I am to congradulate 
you in der Kaiser’s name. 

(Enter crew on all fours. At a signal 
from Captain Schweinhund they rise and 
salute Von Schlitz.) 





seen, 
C 


Von ScHuitz (sings) 

Ven I vos a lad ckoost ten years old 

I nefer dit a blessed ting vot I vos told 

I stole der leedle money-box my sister 
hat 

Und I vent und pawnt der underwear 
of dear olt dat 

I lied und tieved so skilfully 

Dot now I am der Kingpin of der 
Deutsch Navy. 


Before sixteen I vos sooch a Schvein 

I got a goot position on a merchant 
line 

I slept all day und nefer vorked 

Und efery kind of duty gleefully I 
shirked 

Behind deir packs I knifed each pal 

Und now I am der Kaiser’s fav’rite 
Admiral. 


Ven a var iss on I shtick at home 

I haven’t der ambition on der sea to 
roam 

Der Kaiser’s plans vill do for me 

So I let. der common beoples risk deir 
lives at sea 

Und safe I shtay py der Kiel Canal 

Like a typically cunning Cherman 
Admiral. 


_— 
* 


~ 


Von ScHLI1z 
You have a fine grew, Gaptain. 


CAPTAIN 
Yes, my Lord Admiral, it is a fine 
grew. There’s no bunch of men in our 
All Highest’s Navy can loot a helpless 
sailing vessel quicker or torpedo a light- 
ship more accurately or sink a hospital 
ship on a dark night with more courage. 


Von SCHLITz 
_Goot ! Vell, Gaptain, in honor of my 
visit double the allowance of sawdust 
for to-night’s zupper. 
THE Crew 
Hoch der Admiral! 


Von ScHLItTz 
_Und now Gaptain, plees gome below 
vile I speak mit you on private mad- 
ders. (Exeunt all.) 
(Enter Katrinka followed by Raphael) 
KaATRINKA 
Voss iss loss ? 
RAPHAEL 
Frauelein listen to somedings. Dis 
afternoon I voss taking a nap in der 
forward hatch und I heard you gonvess 
to your fader all about dot sugar you 
stole und— 
KatrinKa (alarmed) 
Gott in Himmel! I am lost! 


RAPHAEL (threateningly) 


Boot nefer fear. I am a drue Cher- 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Bobby and Sister romp and 
play with perfect freedom and 
their stockings always stay up. 

Baby, too, has a garter all his 
own. He can roll, creep or kick 
and his tiny socks are always 
kept neat and smooth by the 
Baby Midget Velvet Grip. 





ATHER enjoys leg-comfort 
and trim ankles by wearing 
the Boston Garter (Velvet Grip). 

Mother knows that for her- 
self and the children there’s no 
garter service equal to that 
given by the famous 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters. 








Each style of Velvet Grip Supporters is fitted with the Oblong 
Rubber Button which saves stockings by preventing ‘‘runs’’ or 
other injury to even the most delicate hosiery fabric. For thrift’s 
sake, look for the button that is 

OBLONG and ALL RUBBER 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 


SOLO EVERYWHERE 
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As THE PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF SUIT 


is not being featured at present—owing to Govern- 
ment plait restrictions, special attention is directed to 
































FRENCH HAIR N ETS 


Quality Best Obtainable 

Usual $2.50 Kind 
at $1.00 Dozen 
Sold Only Direct by Mail 


AN IMPORTANT WORD 


On May 13th, the Government placed 
Natural Hair Nets on the restricted 
list of importations, non-essential to 
the prosecution of the War. Not- 
withstanding the embargo, we have 
on hand a good supply of our special 
hair nets on which there will be no 
advance in price. 


These nets are hand-made of selected 
Natural Hair in two shapes. Be sure 
and state the style you prefer. 


HE “SLIPPON” HAIR NETS 

are round cap shape with graduated mesh 

which makes it self adjusting; a hairpin or 
two makes it secure. 


THE «IMPORT SPECIAL” SHAPE 


is a straight net in allover size and close mesh. 
usually known as “fringe” nets. 





Postpaid anywhere. Every net guaranteed 
PURE WHITE or grey hair nets in “Import Special” or “Slippon” 
cap shape, $1.50 a dozen. 


We will gladly send a sample hair net of either kind for ten cents 
in stamps. White or grey en cents, 
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IMPORTERS 
Established 1829 


GEORGE “ALLEN, 1 Inc. 
1214 Chestnut St., Philedelphia, F Pa. 


























Franklin Simon 8 Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


“La Supreme” Corsets 


Sold Only By Franklin Simon & Co. 


NEW model for wo- 
men with medium or 
full figures, scientifically 
designed to accentuate the 
smart new straight lines. 


AS ILLUSTRATED 


*La Supreme” Corset of 
white French Coutil, low bust 
model, higher at back, heav- 
ily boned throughout; very 
long over hips; reinforced 
boning at back emphasizes the 
fashionable straight _ lines. 
Sizes 23 to 36. 


9.50 | 
"My 


— 


Corset Shop-Balcony Floor | 





Prompt Delivery Free 


Anywhere in the United States 








Tue Prrettess Gotr Coat § 
Ea 
A PRACTICAL GOLF COAT WITHOUT PLAITS, a 
YOKE OR BELT—CREATED and DESIGNED by the 
originators of THE PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF COAT E 
The Pleetless Golf Coat permits the necessary freedom of Ze 
movement required for golf—proving equally practical as a = 
smart sport garment for motoring or touring = 
Made to order from Donegal Homesfuns, Tweeds, Scotch = 
Cheviots, English Wind and Rain proof Gabardines a 
- 
Also Sheciahizing— DOUBLE BREASTED 2 
KNICKERS AND BREECHES ULSTERS 4 
Of select and appropriate weavings—approv- After the good old fashion of our 
ed models for golf, touring and equestrian grandfathers days—of warmth- 
wear ligt Dublin Fleece | 
1 I oolens = 
“— ae gly oi apn GOLF HOSE = 
SLIP-ON OVERCOATS ll colors and sizes = 
Of Medium Weight of English Gabardines. WOOL WAISTCOATS = 
Tweed and Knit Cloth—rainproofe With and without sleeves & 
AR MOY °AcN De (NVAVOY: VEN FOR SES = 
= 
= 
H. WEINBERG ? & SONS | oie = 
30 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK OS 
Founded 1878 a 
5 
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Thanks to very 
happy affiliations, 
we still are getting 
just as much for- 
eign stuff as we did 
before the war. 
Fine English wor- 


steds. Handsome 
Scotch cheviots. 
***Forefather’s 
cloth.” *“Scotch 
Mists.” 


Maybe our being 
the largest import- 
ing clothiers in the 
United States has 
something to do 
with it. 


Atany rate, along 
with our showing 
of “the best made 
in’ America” our 
line-up of new Fall 
suits and overcoats 
issimply great! All 
of our own manu- 
facture. 


*Registered ‘Trademark 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Rocers PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “The at 34th St 
Four 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


| Ve 


| The Cruise of the U-15 


(Continued from page 116) 


| man. I vill not splid on you if you 
make it vort my vile. Choost gif me 
dose two meat carts I see mate into a 
bankle on your arm and den noddings 
vill be said. 
conmiee 
Ask me not dot. Here let me gif you 
dese pearls or dis ruby ring of my mod- 
ders. You cannot be so gruel as to ask 
my lasd dwo meat carts. 


RapPHAEL (firmly) 
I dell you I’m a Cherman and vill 
never go back on a good pargain ven I 
haf a voman in my power. 


KaTRINKA 
Vell I gonsent. Vait for me here dill 
I gome back. I moost be alone before 
I gif up my dreasure. (Exit Katrinka 
for one moment. When she returns she 
brings her father and Von Schlitz and 
confronts Raphael.) 


KaTRINKA 
Dere, fader! dere he iss! Dot man in- 


soolt me. He dried to steal my dwo 
| meat carts. 
CaPTAIN 
Vot! 


Von Scuuitz (horrified) 
Vot! 
CAPTAIN 
Here men! dake diss vellow und keel 
him. Don’t vaste a drop und den to- 
morrow ve all have blutviirst again 
hein ? 
THE Crew (merrily) 
Hoch! Hoch! Hoch! 
(Exeunt all but Von Schlitz, Captain 
Schweinhund and Katrinka.) 


CapTAIN 
And now young beoples I leaf you 
alone for a minute. (Exit.) 
Von SCHLITZ 
Gome here Katrinka. Pe not affraid. 


ain’t married yet. Tremple not. 
(Kisses her hand rapturously.) You 


| luff me, yes? 


KaTRINKA 
Oh, yess! 
Von SCHLITz 
Den ve marry, eh? Und now dake dis 


leedle gift. Here are dree sugar carts 
all for you. 


KatrRINKA (overcome) 

Oh! Vot choy iss mine. How goot 
| you are to me. I must call Fader. 
| (Calls.) Fader! Fader! gome here. (En- 
ter the Captain followed by the crew.) 
Look vot der Herr Admiral has giff me. 
Ve are safed. 


' 


CAPTAIN 

Ach! liebe gott! vot magnificence, only 

a drue Cherman could do dot. 
Von SCHLITz 

Ach! only a drue 
(Sings) 

I am a drue Cher-Man! 

For I meinself haff said it 

Und it’s greadly do my gredit 

Dot I am a dru Cher-man. 

ALL 


Dot he iss a drue Cher-man. 


yah, Cherman. 


Von ScHLITz 
I really am a Prussian, 
or Turk or Russian 
Or yet Bulgarian. 
ALL 


Or yet Bulgarian. 


Von ScHLITz 
But in spide of all demdations 
To belong to decent nations 
I remain a drue Cher-man. 
ALL 
He remains a drue Cherman. 
Von SCHLITZ 
I might have been a mushy man 
A busy kindly rushy man 
Or perhaps a gentleman. 
ALL 
Or perhaps a gentleman. 
Von SCHLITz 
In order to go higher 
I had to be a liar 
Like efery real Cher-man. 
ALL 
Like efery real Cher-man. 
Von ScCHLITz 
So in spide of all demdations 
To belong to decent nations 
I remain a drue Cher-man. 
ALL (in final chorus) 
He remains a drue Cher-man! 
Von Scuuitz (cheerily) 
Und now my goot fellows, you gan 
all gome to der wedding to-morrow—- 


THE Crew (interrupting) 


Hoch! Hoch! 
Von SCHLITz 
—~admission one meat-cart or dwo 


dobacco-carts. 


THE Crew (all go out singing) 
For he is a drue Cherman. 


Curtain 
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Men who USE gloves 
—who do not just WEAR 
them—men who insist on 
quality plus appearance 
and fit, and who practice 
Economy, wear 


HAYS 
Superseany Gloves 





They are economical because 
they are made from selected 
first grade leather—the grade 
that wears. “Superseam” 
stitching will not rip even if 
you cut the thread. Every 
glove is given special inspec- 
tion and must be up to the 
Superseam standard. 


There are just two models— 
MILITARY, the glove with 
button and wrist strap, and 
CIVILIAN—the regular but- 
ton glove. Both made with 
the modish pinch seam Mili- 
tary back. 


This is the Cape MILITARY 
model—also made in selected 
long-wearing Buckskin. 










HAYS GLOVES 
COPYRIGHT, 1918, BY 
THE OAWIEL HAYS CO 


Below is the CIVILIAN 
in Buckskin — also 
made in first grade Cape. 








HAYS GLOVES 
COPYRIGHT, 1918. BY 
THE DANIEL HAYS CO. 


Both models are favored by busi- 
ness men and many Army men will 
be wearing Superseam Gloves this 
fall. They are excellent gifts from 
the home folks to, those who are 
going “over there.” 


Ask your Glove Dealer—He 
Knows Superseam Gloves 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 
Gloves since 1854 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


New York and Export Division 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Factories: 
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6 Prigarettes 


Their inimitable fragrance 
makes them the choice of 
the smoker who knows -- 


~ I your dealer cannct Supply you, write to 
+100- F250 Dept. MV. 8th fiscr, ITQO Bway, New York’ 
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Quality means Econom 


| ei 
Silk Shietings for Men 


Z| is an excellent illustration of this principle 

It costs much more than other weaves but 
so oulwears them that itis really cheaper in 
lhe long run. 


For the man who is not afraid of higher 
first costs and recognizes the eventual sav. 
a ing in buying the best instead of the second 
or third best, our Empire Wash Crepe is the 

ideal material for custom shirts. And quite 
| aside from its strength, it is wonderfully E 
soft andtich in texture and the many ex 2 
| clusive designs are conceived and executed 
in perfect taste. 2 





= Sold only by the finest custom shirtmakers : 
| and haberdashery shops. E 
Ask your shirtmaker to show you the full 


line of Empire patterns. Send for illustrated, 
descriptive booklet. 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 
Makers of Empire Filles 
New York. 





i 315 Fourth Ave. 
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A\) Catalog of Fall Styles with local dealers’ names gladly mailed on re- 
quest 
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Camille” Corsets 


re wonderful value 


La Camille quality has 

not been cheapened — 
| and price advances have 
| been reasonable. 


La Camille is hygienic—in- 
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| sures perfect fit-and long ¥¥ 
| wear — and alone has the { 


Vontile’ 


; BACK AND FRONT SHIELD 


| Asoft, ventilating section re- | 
| places the grating steel along ff 
| the spine—and infrontbacks {J 


| up the lacers — prevents 
* scoring—permits maximum 


' adjustment. (See illustration below ) | 


& 
7 
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Prices $3.00 to $30.00 

Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John 

Wanamaker Downstairs Corset Departments 
“i mA Ventilo 
Front 
Shield 


Readers in cities of 100,000 and over can secure dealers’ 
names by telephoning Buyers Aid. 


TN ols d NV ©) 7. Ok @X@) : 0) =k OO) 
116-134 Union Street Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A. 





























OU are invited to view the new 

suites de luxe, for season guests, 
recently completed, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Two or more bedrooms and bath, ex- 
hibiting every nicety in equipment, 
every comfort in accommodation and 
freedom from domestic service difh- 
culties. 


A special discount may be arranged on 
yearly contracts. 


Cho MalLdort-Usforta 
Fifth Avenue 49° and 54” Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer - - President 
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The satin that well dressed women 
prefer because of its richness of 
quality, its beautiful lustre, its de- 
lightful softness. 


For the finest of evening 
Satin Francaise. 


gowns use 


For the simplest of afternoon frocks—use 
Satin Francaise. 

3 It is a material that is always correct, 5 
always in fashion. : 
It is particularly well adapted to present 

day needs because of its durability and 
because it takes the place of wool fabrics. 


You can buy Satin Francaise at the best 
shops everywhere. 










Write for our interesting 
booklet of famous stage 
and screen stars in gowns 
of Satin Francaise. 


Peloram Meyer 
305 tae ork 
Cw Oo” 


Save the Wool y 
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Copyright Life Pub. Co. 


Soon 


There will be a new 
world. Three great 
patriotic numbers of 
America’s leading pic- 
torial weekly, coming 
in the autumn, will 
usher it in. See cur- 
rent issues of 











/ oft / 
Special 
i Offer 
al Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
fe $1.26). Send Lire 
y, for three months to 
Several sample 7 
copies will be sent rd Open only to new subscribers; no 
to any address on y subscriptions renewed at this rate. 
receipt of ten LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York. 
cents. 


One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04) 
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MARY GARDEN 
PERFUME 


—enshrines one with an enchanting at- 
mosphere of flower fragrance. It adds 
charm to the fluffy adherent Face Pow- 
prr which blends marvelously with the 
texture of the skin without being ob- 
trusively apparent. 

“Mary Garpen” perfects the COLD 
Cream—makes the toilet Tatcum a real 
luxury, 


“Mary Garven” perfumes the Lip 
Sticks and imparts its delightful fra- 
grance to the dark, medium, Gypsy Blush. 
Brunette, Rosebud and Vermillion Poppy 
ROUGES put up in those charming little 
VANITY CASES; also the COMPRESSED 
FACE POWDERS (all tints) so convenient for 
the hand-bag. 

“MARY GARDEN” is the perfume of the LO- 
TION, HAIR TONIC, SACHET POWDER, 
MASSAGE CREAM, GREASELESS CREAM, 
BRILLIANTINE BREATH PASTILLES, 
SMELLING SALTS and even the EYEBROW 
PENCILS AND LIQUID ROUGE. ‘‘MARY 
GARDEN”’ gives fresh fragrance to the TOOTH 
PASTE and MOUTH WASH. 


Found wherever there is a high class store. 


RIGAUD 


16 Rue de la Paix 
PARIS 
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HE styles and designs of Krementz 
jewelry never grow out-of-date. There is 
a classic simplicity in their interpretation of 
beauty that survives indefinitely through the 
years. 
‘The daring, more ornate, whimsical oddities, 
appealing to the spur-of-moment fancy, come 
and go—but the demand for Krementz jewelry 
is consistent and ever-growing. 


14 KT. ROLLED GOLD PLATE 


is correct. It is also strong, enduring and 
guaranteed forever as follows: 

“If unsatsfactory from any cause whatever 

at any time. any dealer or we will replace 

it free.” 
We couldn’t say more. You couldn’t be bet- 
ter protected. Ask your dealer to show you 
his assortment or send us his name and we 
will mail you our new illustrated catalog from 
which you can make your choice. 


Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 
a i el 
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VANITY FAIR 


COME IN AND SIT DOWN BY THE FIRE 


(BEAMY rough-cast walls—no 
woodwork except the round- 
topped doorway and the polished 
floor—a cool, white marble mantel- 
piece —a mediaeval richness of 
blue damask curtains—and_ that 
little peasant chair, its rush seat 
covered with a blue damask pad, 
and those absurd fluffy tassels on 
its sturdy legs. 


ET’S put a match to the birch 
logs. . . . Couldn’t you be 
happy in a room like this? 


T isn’t what you spend that 

makes a home, you know. It’s 
how you spend it. There isn’t a 
really expensive thing in this pic- 
ture. But it was all put together by 
an artist, who could see the whole 
lovely Italian house—every room 
as enchanting as this—before he 
spent a penny on it. 


These 


Fall Planting Guide October 


Those invaluable planting tables, carefully worked 
out by experts with years of experience—you’d cheer- 
fully give the whole of a year’s subscription for them 
if you couldn’t get them any other way. How to 
plant bulbs for next spring—how to store vegetables 
—and then, indoors, how to install an electric laun- 
dry, how to get the best and make the most of table 
linens. Why, there’s everything from Worcester 
china to wrought iron for the house in this number 


of House & Garden. 


House Planning Number November 


In these days of conservation, how about remodelling 
your old house? House & Garden shows fascinating 
before-and-after sketches of remodelled houses ready 
to do sturdy duty for another fortunate generation, 
all because their owners not only wanted to, but 
knew how. To build or rebuild; to furnish to suit 
one’s purse, one’s patriotism, and one’s complexion; 
to have a restful unity instead of an ill-assorted col- 
lection of big and little purchases—this is what the 
House Planning Number helps you to do. 


Christmas House Number December 


Dressing the tree on a war income would be sorne- 
what of a problem to all of us if House & Garden 





House & Garden 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


For $l 


didn’t come to the rescue with pages and pages of 
gifts—for the soldier—for the house—for each other 
—plant gifts that last for weeks—all in the Christ- 
mas House Number. 


Furniture Number January 


Furniture silhouettes vary from year to year—the 
shrug-shouldered French, the bluff Jacobean, the Vic- 
torian with its mitts and its curls and its evasions, 
the Oriental, the mission, the modernist. House & 
Garden tells you just who’s who in the world of 
wicker and lacquer and mahogany, and approxi- 
mately how long a mode will last, and why. Rugs, 
furniture curtains, china, linens —everything your 


$1 Invested in House & Garden 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 
Will Save You $100 


If you want to make your house what you’d really like it to be—a house to be proud of 
—a house to be happy in—you will want to take advantage of our special offer of 
FIVE issues of House & Garden for $1—SIX if you mail the coupon now. Send no 
money now unless you wish. Just mail the coupon. Your subscription will begin at once. 


OUSE & GARDEN is the head. 

quarters for standard, proved 
information on building, renovat- 
ing, decorating, planting and land. 
scape gardening. House & Garden 
is also a clearing station for new 
ideas, with photographs attached. 


A es help you in planning your 
house this autumn, read—study 


—use—House & Garden. Through 
our special $1 offer you will receive 
the next five issues—six if you mail 
the coupon now. 


This is just one of the fas- 
cinating glimpses of well- 
planned homes that form 
such a valuable part of 
House &§ Garden every 
month. And if you want 
your own home modelled 
along the same lines, House 
&§ Garden’s Shoppers will 
advise you and purchase 
for you without charge. 


5 issues of 


house would shop for if it had a day off, will be 
found in House & Garden. 


House Fittings Number February 


A bit of Holland china—glass that has caught Ital- 
ian sunshine—creamy linen from Porto Rico—a lamp 
with the magic of the East and the practicality of 
dison himself—cushions and rugs and wall-papers 
and curtains—these are the things that make a home 
express the multi-mindedness of the family’s per- 
sonality. There isn’t a one of them, from bedspreads 
to picture frames, that you won’t find ideas about in 
this number of House & Garden. 


Spring Gardening Number March 


Everything that goes into a garden—everything 
that comes out of a garden—the March num- ,” 
ber is a little forcing house where the sum- 
mer’s work is started for you, and the LF 


brown earth magic begins. If you never on” $ 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 








gets rid of 
body odors 


Just a little “Mum” 
in the morning, and you. 
have that comfortable. 
fresh-from-bath feeling | 
all day. | 

It’s a white vanishing 
cream that doesn’t in- 
jure skin or clothes, and | 
does its work perfectly. 


The modern toilet. 
requisite for men and. 
women. | 


Get a jar today. 


25c at drug and department Stores. 


“V/um’’ is a trade-mark registered in 


U.S. Patent O fice 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





Letter from a prominent 
dentist, whose name will 
he given on request: 


“PT HAVE gow | 


done mue 
work for soldiers 
and have ob- 
served a better 
condition of the 
teeth among those 
who use a good 
tooth powder 
than with others 
who use a paste. 





My prescription is 
invariably Calox, 
the Oxygen Tooth 
Powder.” 


Send for trial package of Calox and 
interesting booklet on the care of the 
teeth. 


McKESSON & rosa Incorporated 
92 Fulton Sf., New York 











That 
Cookie 





hie Meaa: 


Made With Quaker Oats 
Contains 100 Calories of Energy Food 


Quaker Oats Cookies will average in food value about 100 


calories each. 


And that is equal in energy value to 
4 Slices of Bacon 


Or 1!% Eggs 


Any Quaker Oat dainty has a wonderful food value. 


yield 1810 calories per pound. 


Eggs Yield, 720 
Round Steak, 890 


Or 2 Slices Bread 


For oats 


Broiled Chicken, 505 
Fresh Halibut, 565 


These indispensable foods cost, per 1000 calories, about 8 times 


as much as Quaker Oats. 
prices at this writing.) 


(Comparisons are based on market 


The greatest way to reduce food cost is to use more Quaker 


Oats. 


foods, and a far greater food than meat. 


Each large package used to displace meat saves about $2. 
Use it in bread, muffins, pancakes, cookies, soups. i 


It is the king of all grain 


oung folks need its body-building elements—older folks need its vim-producing 


power. 


Serve one big package weekly, at the least. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra Flavory Flakes 


To get exquisite flavor ask for Quaker 
They are flaked from queen grains 


Oats. : | 
only—just the rich, plump oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
You get this extra-grade oat food at no 
extra price when you ask for Quaker Oats. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
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Quaker Oats Bread 


14% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

2 cups boiling water 

1% cup lukewarm water 

% cup sugar 

1 cake yeast 

5 cups flour 

Mix together Quaker Oats, 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water, let stand until lukewarm. 
add yeast which has been dissolved in 4 
cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 
flour. 

Knead slightly, set in a warm_ place, 
let rise un.il light (about 2 hours). 
Knead thoroughly, form into two loaves 
and put in pans. Let rise again and bake 
about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, a 
sponge should be made a* night with the 
liquid, the yeast, and a part of the white 
flour. 

This recipe makes two loaves. 


salt and 





Quaker Oats Cookies 


Mix dry 2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 3 
cups flour, 1 teaspoon ci 1 
salt. 

Mix 1 cup sugar, 1 cup lard. 

Put 1 level teaspoon soda in a small cup 
of sour milk. Add this to sugar and lard, 
then add dry ingredients, roll thin, cut in 
squares and bake. aisins—2 cups—make an 
excellent addition. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


%3 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups 
flour, 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, % teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted 
butter; sift in flour and baking powder. mix 
thoroughly and add egg well beaten. Bake in 
buttered gem pans. (1957) 
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ltDiscount Until Novl0 : 


To secure early orders we will 
continue our Summer discount 
} of 10% from catalog prices. 
until November 10th — This 
saving werrants buying now. 
Albrecht furs are style cri— 
terion in the world of fashion: 
The distinction that marke these 
exclusive models. proclaims 
them the work of master 

Furriers 


Albrecht Furs 


P| 


for 63 years Albrecht furs have 
maintained their leadershipin 
quality-style and smartness 


Supreme In Quality 


We buy skins direct from the 
trappers ~—~the very finest § 
of their offerings 
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. 4 
Our'money back 


plan insures 
/ - satisfaction 
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ThoBook of Furs 


, Mailed OnRequest 


Albrecht Fur Facts and Fashions 

-the most complete Fur book in 
print —From it you can learn 

-TheTruth about Fure 

- How Furs are made and graded. 

~HowToDistinguish Fur Quehty { 

- How ToDetect Imitations 

- What Furs Wear Best 

-FurTrade Names and Common 
English Names 

-Color Effects and Textures of Furs 

-Latest correct Fur Styles 

Wewill gladly mail you a copy of this valuable 

book. Send 3#postage now. The edition 1s Jirmted 


LAlbrecht & Son | 























Saint Paul _Dept-Z-] Minnesota 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


DANERSK Furniture for 
apartments possesses a charm- 
ing individuality. The pieces 
are in the right scale and 
have been especially designed 
for the most beautiful rooms. 
Each set selected is finished 
to fill the individual needs of 
the purchaser. 


We offer quick delivery—in 
lovely color schemes to har- 
monize with the newest fab- 
rics and draperies, as well as 
dignified dining and _ living- 
room pieces finished in rich- 
toned natural woods with old 
Italian patina. 


See our new exhibition of 
complete sets. They are re- 
markably reasonable in price 
considering the services we 
render. 


Send for valuable Catalog “‘G-10” 
Call at Sales Rooms 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New Yorke |~ 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 
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Have the 


Vitality, Good Figure 
of a Soldier 


TOTICE our soldiers and 

sailors! How alert, active 

and alive! Eyes sparkle ; cheeks 
glow; step is clastic. 

They are most striking ex- 
amples of what you and other 
women can be. 

I have been building up 
women much as the war has 
been building our soldiers, for 
16 years. I have helped 85,000. 


Does your figure please you? Do you 
stand and breathe correctly? If not, I 
can help you. 

If you are thin, frail and “run down” 
let me help you build up. If you are 
overweight, let me help you reduce. If 
afflicted with any sort of chronic ailment, 
let me he!p you to adapt the simple, nat- 
ural treatments to your individual case. 
My pupils use no drugs, no medicines: 
they are given the personal directions 
adapted to each individual's needs. 

Leading physicians approve my work. 
Their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Most critical magazines endorse 
me. You can refer to them. 

Shall I tell you more about it? 


How, by personal 
correspondence. I 
treat each pupil in @ 
the privacy of her 
home? I shall be 
glad to send you 
this information 
without charge. If 
later you want my 
services, you will 
find the cost most 
reasonable. ( 
Good health and 
a periect figure are 
priceless assets. 
Let me show you 
how to get them. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Deot.9 
624 S. Michigan Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 





Me Culcheon's 
New Catalogue 


Mailed Free 





a 
James McCutcheon 
aCo. 
eatMemn ° Wow York 


Winter 
Catalogue 
1O18S—1919 














Replenish your Linen Chest for 


the Winter 


For upwards of sixty years, the name 
‘of McCutcheon has been a synonym 


for all that is best in Linens. 


The new Fall Catalogue of “The 
Linen Store” is full of interest for 
every lover of “the House Beautiful.” 


It illustrates also a specially attractive 
selection of the most desirable Under- 
and Outer-garments for Ladies, Misses 
and Children. The collections of 
both Imported and American-made 


Lingerie are very extensive. 


Notwithstanding the present strenu- 
ous war-time conditions, we continue 
to maintain our high standards of 
merchandise and service in every de- 
partment. Orders by mail will receive 
the same scrupulous attention as 


heretofore. 


Send for New Catalogue 
A copy of the new Fall Catalogue will 


be mailed gladly on request. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts. 
New York 


Reg. Trade Mark 
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Rebels Among 
the Pennsylvania Dutch 


Maggie Wentzler and 
Henry Butz both owed their 
parentage to “outsider”, as 
the phrase is among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Fiercely loyal to each other, 
these idealistic children 
early rebelled against the 
sordidness and unfairness 
of their adopted families, 
against their materially. 
minded guardians who live 
by bread alone. And when 
they have passed from 
childhood they carry the 
same spirit of insurgency to 
college and so out into the 
larger world. 


Helen R. Martin, author 
of “Tillie; A Mennonite 
Maid,” who added another 
field to American literature 
with that delightful novel, 
follows the absorbing story 
of Maggie Wentzler and 
Henry Butz in her latest 
novel, entitled “Maggie of 
Virginsburg”. It is pub- 
lished by The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, and is sold at 
all bookstores for $1.40. 
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The True Pianist 
Knows 


there is no piano com- 
parable to this beautiful 
Vose Grand at $675 
f. o. b. Boston. Three 
generations of the Vose 
family with sixty-eight 
years of highest ideals 
in piano construction 
have given the Vose its 
enviable reputation. 


We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully illus- 


trated catalog and easy payment 
plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
172 Boylston Street Boston, Mass, 
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Three piece man’s bag in 


No. 193 







enuine Black Cowhide 
Windsor grain. Hand-stitched-in solid brass 
frame. eather lined, Heavy padde 
corners. Extra wide bottom. 


18 in. $27.50 20 in. $30.00 


‘ Hand Sewed in Frame 
TRAVELING GOODS 
“O TF 1” 


You know that hand sewed means well sewed. 


sewing, but it means greater strength, more individual 
care and finer finish-—hence greater service. 


sewed-in’’ frames. This is but one detail in their 
manufacture, but the care and attention paid to this one 


detail is indicative of the quaiity and workmanship put | 


into every portion of the bag. And it is the skillful 
ensemble of all of these perfect details that definitely 
establishes the superiority of all Belber Travel Goods. 


Sold by most good dealers. If you cannot locate the 
Belber Dealer in your city——write us. 


Booklet upon request. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





Makers of High grade Trunks, ‘ass and Suitcases, 
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Creator of ° * Jochions 


formerly with MICHAEL 


EXCLUSIVE 


COATS—GOWNS— WRAPS 


QFast 59th Street: 
New York 














tHand sewing is a much slower process than machine | 


All of the better grade Belber bags have “‘hand- | 
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‘ The NESTLE 


! Permanent Hair Wave 


Ladies appreciate more and more the fact that Nestlé’s 
are the originators of permanent hair-waving. Here this 
industrial infant is carefully nursed. Every operator at 
Nestlé’s is a permanent waver. [Every head waved is an 
individual piece of work suiting just that head. No chem- 
ically charged flannels, pads or lotions are used, but steam 
alone is relied on. The Nestlé process of permanent 
waving is patented in the U.S. A. 
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The Nestol Comb 


With this wonderful little instrument every head is finished. 
It does away with the kinky look of so many waved heads. Every 
| woman with a permanent wave or natural wavy hair should have 
it. It is easy to handle and a perfect “water-wave” can be given 
ones own hair in a few minutes. $2.00 and $2.50 (4 or 5 inch size). 


Illustrated booklet free. 


/ 
C. NESTLE C ch pl ‘Si ner ee 


Original Inventors of Permanent Il aving 
J gY 





Telephone Plaza 6541 
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SOEURS 


9 RUE DE LA PAIX 
PARIS 












direct attention to the most 
alluring array of their own 
original creations: in 


ROBES MANTEAUX 
LINGERIE AND DESHABILLE 


now augmented by a recent consignment from their 
Paris House. Madame may select the practical to meet 
present day requirements, but will find in all models 
that fascinating loveliness inseparable from the Boue 
Socurs creations. 

In the new Lingcrie Department is displayed the most 
complete and elaborate collection ; unsurpassed by any 
ever brought to America for Madame’s consideration. 

















The collection is on exhibition daily from eleven to 
one and from three to five, under the personal direction 
of les Boué Socurs, Madame la Baronne d’Etreillis and 
Madame Sylvie de Montegut. 


13 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
The Only Rue de la Paix House in America 
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Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Mo 
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St. Louis, 
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THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
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| 4 Shop 30 days earlier 
| fohison and help Uncle Sam 
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Watkins, N. Y. On Seneca Lake 
Wm. E. Lefingwell, Pres. 


A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL 


The Pioneer American “Oure’”’ for 
Heart Disorders 


The only place in this country 
where the Nauheim Baths for 
Heart and Circulatory Dis- 
orders are given with a Nat- 
ural Calcium Chloride Brine. 
The treatments, under the direction of 
physicians, are particularly adapted 
to Heart Disease, Circulatory, Kidney, 
Nutritional and Nervous Disorders, 
Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 
All sports and recreations. FINE GOLF! 
Send for illustrated Booklets 


NADINE 


FACE POWDER 


BA. 


The Crackle 


INCENSE BURNER 


in soft gray colorings on heavy, mahog- 


=a @ “~~ 
! Ny é any stand, is a choice bit of ornament 
and may be used for potpourri or Rose 
age Bee ae oe = Jar. It is one of many utility gifts illus- 


trated in our year book of Thrifty Gifts. 


ry Send earl ime. 
FACE ae JW ih aE lS The POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


CyheGem of the } 
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‘er IN GREEN BOXES ONLY otions. 
Makes the Complexion Beautiful Feend tment te con é 
OFT AND VELVETY. Money [Blah Siew ork ar tZe 
back ‘if not entirely pleased. | ee H 
Nodine is pure and harmless, Adheres until | f Avly' ina miniature bottle. J 


washed off. Prevents n and return 4 
discolorations. A million aedighted users prove ils 
talue. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White, 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. V.F. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn, USA. 
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a5) Costume Design DeLuxe ‘Qe ii 
With P. CLEMENT BROWN | Ay 


Create and Design, Fashion Drawin TTT Pee age S 
and Its Related atte Pattern, Make pes e NUTTALL 


Model _‘‘Art in, Dress’; Studio and By 
— Courses, ‘Made in France’’ Way, 
L J | | L J L | 
i si Pinna WORK” 
By Sonia Serova A | R 


EN BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS 
SONIA SEROVA Contains Mlle. Serova’s orig- 
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a ~y Fm ~ eed 
597-599 Fifi iy in. at 48th Street, New York City 


























































ee TUTTI MEILLL SE A H ar} y ae, ser teh inal method of instruction for 
Solo Danseur et ue Wosdauronth Hetoal very young children and_ six 
SAM BROWNE Pavlowa Sue Glessiau London, England Baby Dances. Price ‘ll tt d t ll 
; ‘i seed Retlad : will atten 
oan “NATURE DANCING’ ee 
The Sexson Ganectte By Sonta Serova shopping. Its corps of 
Made of the finest Virginia Leaf gg I gyn in expert shoppers will 
Price $1.50 a 100 VESTOFF SEROVA RUSSIAN ACADEMY =| | fiyosmeniai cerctcs i 
: a ietingine ietilen te save you time, trouble 
iid ta din Ganaiiis b of Interpretative - Classic and Nature Dancing, Inc. cule ii ceamiaee "ita cate 
‘o the Expeditiona ces Studies. § ; 
Salil ial ie Gd enatias timilape 26 East 46th St., (opposite the Ritz) NEW YORK ee and expense. Address 
$12.50 a 1000 Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 “THE RUSSIAN 
Ballet Class and Dramatic Pantomime. IMPERIAL METHOD OF V ° F ° h ° ° 
M M IMPORTING CO. Children’s Courses a Specialty, Baby Work. TRAINING A DANCER” anity alr 5 opping Service 
Personal Instruction of By Veronine Vestoff . 
11 East 45th Street ok Wieeididin GE cue dein hee a ALINE 0 AO 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
ew Yor ! to Aes 
: Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Course Mastique Movements, ‘Tech: 
A Booklet] “*C” descriptive of the School, awaits your inquiry eeelate. With cnttee anc tae 
photographs. Price $5.00. || yee PARKER'S 
pan en ee = 4 (SS, HAIR BALSAM 

















— oF A toilet preparation of merit. 
LS} Helps to eradicate dandruff. 








For Restoring Color and 
pomaty te vor 4 or rasedsian 


Rebuilders“Gouns | AEH 


“REBUILDING OF GOWNS" as carried out by 
me—means that your discarded and out-of- 
date gowns are beautifully and artistically re-made 
into up-to-the-minute creations. Here, too, your 
unbecoming dresses are made becoming. 

I REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of-town 


customers—let me give you my ideas and 
estimate before you discard any gown or suit. 














BILTMORE : 


43rd and 44th Sts. and Madison Ave. 





Italian Sunken 

















Gardens Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all \ 0 
| occasions. Your materials accepted when desired. 
) 
. | 
Fountains, flowers, | i HAL 
“ 4 Prices 
music and tea @ Workmanship Paton aun f) 





rooms. 











11% WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK KN PIMPLES» DANDRUFF THE Al 


oo . Telephone 5265 Greeley 
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Theodore Roosevelt 





Clarence Day, Jr. 





(V. F.) : 
METROPOLITAN, 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Send me the METROPOLITAN, each 
month, for one year. I will remit $2.00 on 
receipt of your bill and first copy of my sub- 
scription. 


I ar 5 eh ee ho 


ape gee ae) oe ee 


Canadian postage, 50c; foreign postage, 85c. 


you will find in the 


METROPOLITAN every month 


and in no other magazine— 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S PAGE 


The Issues of the day interpreted and flavored with 
the robust Americanism of “an American’s American.” 


THE WORLD 
TIDE 


The world and the great 
forces directing the des- 
tinies of nations seen 
through the eyes of 
one who knows the 
Bagdad Railroad as you 
know your home street. 





H. J. Whigham 





THE BUSINESS OF LIVING 


The whimsical, sane and heartening philosophy and 
observations of one who loves books and life. The 
freshest feature you will find in any magazine. 


The above plus special articles and real life fiction go to make the 
METROPOLITAN incomparably the best magazine in America 


This coupon will bring the METROPOLITAN to 
your home every month. Send no money now. Wait 
for our bill. Enroll now and make sure of your 
copy. The editions of the METROPOLITAN 


are limited because of paper conservation. 
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When Ancient Egypt 
Was Youn? 


ALMOLIVE Soap may seem an ultra-modern luxury — but 
: Palm and Olive oils were favorite cleansing, agents when 
4 Ancient Egypt was young. All the great old-world peoples used 
these famous oils—Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. Today their 
bland, soothing, qualities are embodied 
in each fragrant cake of 


PALMOLIVE 
SOAP 


Palmolive is sold everywhere by 
leading, dealers—war-time price 2 
cakes for 25 cents. 

Palmolive Shampoo keeps the hair 
soft and glossy. Because it contains 
the same Palm and Olive oils — the 
mild yet thorough cleansers. 

Palmolive Soap will be found in guest 


cake size at leading, hotels where every 
accessory is luxurious, 















Send 25 cents in stamps for Travelette case, 
containing miniature packages of 8 popular 
Palmolive specialties attractively packed. 
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